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CXV. 

Art. L— MUHAMMADAN PHILOSOPHY. 

'[.—‘Dociimenta philoso 2 yhice Arahtcm. A. Sclimocklors. Bonncn ; 
1836. 

2. — liecherches suv lea avsiennes traductions d* Arislote. Par 
. A. Jourdain. Paris: 1843. 

I T must Ije owned that it is now somewhat late in the doy to 
offer a review of the books named at the head of this page ; 
but perhaps the comparative rarity of the books themselves, at 
any rate in this country, and the interest of the information they 
contain, may bo considered to furnish a valid excuse for reverting 
to them so many years after tfleir publication. 

Gibbon, following Pocock and others, has narrated the leading 
circumstances of that remarkable renaissance of Greek philosophy 
which took place amongst the Muhaininadans in the eighth cen- 
tury of our era — ihe second of tfio Flight — and how this 
resuscitated philosophy, following in the wake of victorious Islam, 
found a second home ip Spain, and thence spread tlirough the 
school^' of Western Europe, giving a new stimulus and bent to the 
intellectual life of our ancestors; but it has remained for sul)- 
sgquent enquirers to fill up the details of the narrative ; to trace 
ihe exact dates at which, and the channels wduTeby the documents 
of Greek philosophy found their way into Arabic, to .sj^ecify the 
particular Greek works which were so translated, to deters^ino 
the amount of progress made by ilic Muhammadans in philosophy 
and estimate its iufkience on their literature and theology ; to 
fix the exact share whicl^ the Muhammadans had in introducing 
phiftsophy to Europe ; — finally to estimate the amount and cha- 
racter of their influence on European thought. 

It has been said that it is the work of one age .to put questions, 
andof another to find the answers to them; and it must be admitte^at 
the outset that the time has not yet come at which anything "hp- 
proacliirJg to exhaifstive answeA to all these ({uestions can be given. 
As Dr. Schmolders often warns us, materials for a full account 
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of Muhammadan philosophy are noi yet available ; and more- 
over, the knowledge of the materials wliich exist, and the ability 
to draw correct inferences from them,' are seldom found united. 

To^ follow the mere Arabic scholar,” says Professor Maurice^ 
‘‘ who has no knowledge of philosophy, is unsafe, for he may over- 
look shades of meaning and put .a popular sense upon technical 
" words which would often lead us into gross nfisrepresentations. 
" To follow the modern interpreter who comes armed with 'all the 
‘‘ philosophical apparatus of the fast luindred years is more unsafe 
still, for he reads himself into th^ old times and finds Kiint 
“ or Schelling in Alfarahi or Avicenna.” Dr. Schmohlers how- 
ever, seems, as far as wc can judge, to combine a knowledge of 
Arabic with a competent insight into the mysteries of [)hilosophy ; 
and his conclusions, of which we proceed to give an account, woiihl 
therefore appear to be tiioroughly trustworthy. The above remarks 
have more especial reference to the questions regarding the philo- 
sophical doctrines of tlio Muhammadans, and their historical ^».nte- 
cedfiiits and consequents in Greece and in Western Europe respec- 
tively, to the"elucidation of which Dr. Schrnolders has more parti- 
cularly addressed himself. M. Jourdain's labours* are chieffy 
devoted to ascertain the dates at which the Arabic versions of 
Aristotle’s works became known in Western Europe ; and he may 
be said to have fairly (exhausted that branch of the discussion. 

The knowledge of the Greek language seems never to have been 
wholly extinct in Asi-a, from the time of Alexander’s conquests 
and the cstahlishmont of the Seleukian and Baktrian empires 
down to the era of tlie Abhaside Khalifs. Points of contact 
between and Europe AVljre constantly regurring ; iu the wars 
of the Parthian Arsacidse with Rome ; in those of the Sassanian 
kings Shapur, Bahrain, Ivohad, and* Khosrfi, with the Emperors 
Julian, Thcodoiiius, Justinian, and HeVaclius ; in the various 
settlements of the Ncstorian Christians tliroughout Mesopotamia,^ 
Persia, and Khorassan ; in the j^piscopal scats at Mosul, Nisibis, 
and Seleukia ; in the resort of Greek Philosophers and Physicians (o 
the courts of Nusiiirvan and Khosrii Parviz, and to Arabia, The 
existence uV a widespread knowledge of the Greek language in 
Asfa is further proved b}^ the inscriptions on the Baktrian chins, 
l)y the parallel Greek and Pelilev? rock inscription at Naksh-i-Rus- 
tam, ascribed by Do Sacy and Hang to Ardeshir Babegan, the 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty (22G A.D), and by the prohi- 
bition of the use of Greek in public documents by the Khalif 
Walid. But it was not till the eighth century of our era that 
Greek philosopliy was studied by the Arabs. Jourdain’s account of 
•this is to the following effect 

i ( « 
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. Down to the period of the fall of the Ommiad Khalifs (ahoui, 
750 A.D.) the learning of the Arabs was, as we know from Abiil 
Faraj, confined to an acqiviintance with -the laws of grammar and 
•prosody, and with the motions of the heavenly bodies. But when 
th^ descendants of Abbas came to the throne a remarkable qhango 
took place, and the unprecedented spectacle was seen of a people 
who had hither!# lived only to fight and to propagate their faith 
devotisg themselves all at once to the cultivation of the sciences, 
and literature. Tiie cause of tji is change is to be sought for in 
the manner in which the Abbaside dynasty established itself on 
.the throne. During the rule of tiie (Jmniiads, the descen 
dants of Abbas had found an asylum in Mesopotamia, Persia, 
and Kliorassan, where they passed their time in leligious ami 
literary pursuits. In these countries^ thoy came into contact 
with the Nestorians whose schools were then in a most flourishing 
state, being attended Uy many natives of Persia, a country whose 
people liave always shown a strong taste for the subtleties of 
n^etaphysics and for scientffic discussions. ' In Baktria,' says Von 
Hammer,* * and in Transoxiaua the sciences and arts wero never 
^ strangers,*and from times most ancient to tlic latest tlio lands 
' on this and on that side the Oxus waM-o a favouiite abode of tljo 
‘ sciences and of their admirers. The great cities of Ihitnia.n, 

* Balkh, Morv, and Bokhara were so uiawy foci of culture. * * ^ ^ 

‘ Herein the spirits of East and West came into contact, and 
‘ hence Greek science becamS as inuch at home in Persia as Persian 
‘ luxury at Constantinople/ 

‘ Jourdain continues his account in the following words : — 

‘ The standard of the house of AMris was first planted in Kho- 
‘ rassan ; an army •mainly cotnpose»l of Persians, inciudirig the 
^ Barmckidcs and other n^)ble families of Baktria, advanced 

* triiiinphaiitly to the finplirates, and the Ornmiads heaten at all 
‘points at length yielded the throne to the children of Abbas. 

‘ These oremembering their long exile in Persia, and the aid 
‘ given by Persians in their struggles for the throne, summoned men 
‘ of that country to share in the dignities of the empire, and ac- 
‘ quired imperceptibly their manners and tastes. The Nestorians 
‘ ctune in for their share of the favour accorded to tfie Persians. 

‘ ^J'he Abbaside Khalifs became as partial to them as tlic^were 
‘ inimical to all •6ther Christian sects, whoi^ they regarded as 
‘ gpieg and emissaries oi the Greek emperors. In fact the Nesto- 
‘ rians possessed many useful accomplishments not to be found in 
‘ their co-religionists. They were veiy skilful physicians, well 

* Sir J. Malcolm found a colony said to have btJeii settled thye for 
of forty Nestoriaii familiCvS wlio Inul thirteen centuries. History of Persia • 
a pas^^or and a ^smail church at ii. 300. ^ • . 

Sennah in Kurdistan, which *was 
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versed iu mathematics and astronomy and also enjoyed’ the 
‘ reputation of beinc^ learned in astro lo^jy, an art for which all the 
‘ earlier Abbaside Khalifs seem to have h;id a great fancy. Almao- 
sur, who l\ad passed half his life iu Persia, made Khalid the Bar- 
‘ mokkle his Vizier, and, as soon as his throne seemed firmly estab-* 
' lished, undertook the task of enriching liis language with the 

* scientific treasures of the Greeks. His worthy sc^ccessors, Harim 
‘ ar Rashid, who was educated by Yahya the Barmekide, 'and Al 
‘ Mamun, who was educated in K/aorassan under the care of Jafir, 

* worked with the same ardour to enlighten the Arabs, and thusdri 
Mess than a cent uiy t lie greater part of the scientific wealth of 

* the Greeks passed into the language of the Koran.*' 

It is a disputed qu<*stion whether the Greek books were for the 
most part translated directly into Arabic, or first into Syriac and 
thence into Arabic. Jourdain is of opinion that some were trans- 
lated directly from Greek and others through intermediate Sy- 
liac versions. Schmdlders inclines to the former view, observing 
that most of the translaUas employed were Nestorians, who 3 J'e 
known to have possessed a knowledge of Greek. 

I bn Khaldun mentions that the fiist book translated w^as tlie 
elements of Euclid by Hejaj Yusuf iu the reign of Al Mansur, the 
founder of Bagdad, the city of peace,** about 7f)0 A.D. Abul 
Earaj says that the works of Hippokrates and Galen were translated 
by John, son of Massavi;i, under Haiun and Mamun. Of Mamun the 
same author says — ‘ Ml e completed t fie wairk begun by his grand- 
‘ father, Mansur, and, ie.^ol\ed-to seek science in its own home, he dc- 
‘ sired the kings (>f Cbxece to send him all their philosophical books, 

* and when the}'' came, he s^)tight out competent translators and 
‘ had accurate versions of i hem made.*' Mamun*institijted colleges of 
translators, John, son of Massavia |,)eing placed at the head of 
the tiauslators from Greek, and Mahom orer the Persian titansla- 
tors. Aristotle, the “ Master of those who know," occupied a large 
number of translators whose names are given by D’Hcrbelot. 
His writings bad long been familiar to the Nestoi ians, who had 
availed themselves of arms drawn from his arsenal to combat the 
decisions of tj^e Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedou. Honain and 
his son, Isaac, were among the first who translated Aristotle. The 
former is said to have lived in Greece some years, and there can 
therefore he no doubt that his versions and probaTily his son*s as well 
were made directly from the Greek, D’Herbelot, howevei, m§n- 
tioBS a statement that the ‘Topics* were first translated into Syriac 
by Isaac, and thence into Greek by Jahia bin Aidi. Hobaish, a rela- 
tion of Honain, ’Alkindi, Costa bin Luca, and Tbabit bin Corrah 
wer<?^‘()tber noted translators. 

i/iay say, speaking generally, that the period of tranjslation 
.of Greek works into Auibic lasted fro^ri towards the close "'of the 
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eighth century, to the early part of the tenth century ; thDUgli,^ 
of course, the process did not then come entirely to an end, as 
Averroes in the twelfth century is said to have made another ver- 
•sion of all Aristotle's works. During this period it would appear 
that nearly all the {wincipal works of the Greek philoscJphers, 
ma'thcmaticiaus, astronoineis, and medical writers were translated 
into Arabic. # 

D'Hcrbelot gives 1 he names of some fifty works of Aristotle as 
having been translated. Amongst them we find not only the 
Poetic, Rhetoric, Ethics, Politics, Metaphysics, De Animd, his- 
tory o*f animals, and the various treatises of the Organon, but 
also treatises on ])leasure, justice, friendship, relation, d'c,, which, 
though no longer extant, are mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, and 
others on agriculture, medicine, theology,* &c., which were pro- 
bably compositions of later Peripatetic and Neoplatonist writers, 
containing, perhaps, sonre ‘ waters drawn from the inexhaustible 
‘ well of Aristotle, but in vessels made by others.* 

Jn medicine the Arabs had the works of Hippokrates on hu- 
mours, symptoms, epidemics, (Abidima) hcemorrhoids, cupping 
and bleeding, &c., and those of Galen on maladies, fevers and 
remedies. ^ 

In mathematics the Elements {Astac8at)y Data and Geometry 
of Euclid, the Spherics of Theodosius and Menelaus, the Problems 
of Diophantus, the Conic s^ections of Apollonius, the works of 
Ptoleniy, Aristippus, Autolycus, and Arcliimedes including one 
on water clocks. 

Of the later Alexandrian philosophers they had the works of 
Porphyry, including the Isagoge. thoSe of Alexander AphroJisius, 
lamblicus, Proclus, Xmruonius, Simplicius, and others, • 

In astronomy works attributed to Euclid, Ptolemy, Theodosius, 
Theophilus, Hypsicles, a^nd Hermes Trisniegistus, whom they con- 
founded with Enoch (Idri^j. 

They ho.d, moreover, works on physiognomy ascribed to Aristotle 
and Archigeues, some lineaments of which are probably preserved in 
the curious chapter on physiognomy in the Akhilak-i-Mubsini, 
the Geography and Syutaxis Magna {Al Megiste) of JPtolemy, a 
wOi?k on botany by Dioscoiides, one on chemistry attributed to 
Ammonius,-f- and the Gospel ofr Barnabas. 

None of the Greek poets, historians, or orators seem to have been 
translated into Arabic, «.nd the knowledge of Latin literature poss- 


* There is a Latin version of this of plants. Simia from the Arabic 
by Petrus Nicolaus, made from an Sam (a vein of metal) is tlm art 
Arabic translation by one Abeuaina. which deals with preparation of mi- 
t Ohymia. according to the Arabs, nerala and extraction of ^metallic 
was in’Nseiited bv Clfiroii the Centtur, bases and was, as the Arabs say, in- 
aud deals with the essences and juice, s vented by Amm*onius. — D*Herbdot,\ 
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•eased by the Muhammadans seems to have been very slight. 
But Pliny (Balinas) and Cicero (Ifsikar Atlias) are sometime 
quoted, besides some writers who have not been identified such 
as Tutianus and Abrusan. 

The numerous Greek words imbedded in Arabic indicate the 
extensive knowledge of Greek authors prevailing in Asia ; e.g , 
asterlab, ckymia, canun, ehlis (diabolos),‘con?iar, /i^iiole, sinud, &c., 
and the vast number of purely ecclesiastical terms which nwght be 
added to this list shows unmistakeably the great influence exer- 
cised by the Nestorians in conveying the knowledge of Greek 
to tlie Muhammadans. 

This brings us to the third subject of enquiry mentioned at the 
commencement of this article, namely, the progress made by the 
Muhammadans in philosophy, and its influence on their literature 
and theology. 

To begin with logic. Dr. Schmolders* gives a Latin version 
of a poem on logic by Avicenna, or to give him his correct name 
Abu Ali Ibn Sina of Balkh, who lived from 944 to 4033 A.D. Wj,th 
this poem may be compared the summary given in the Book of 
Religious and Philosophical Sects, written by Ai)ul Fatlndr 
Mu%mmad Sbarastani of Khorassan, who lived A.D. 1086 to 
1155 , — * the Shamsiya or ‘Ecliptic" composed by a disciple of 
Nasir-ud-Din Tusi, translated into English by Dr. Sprenger, — and 
the Kitab Soghra wa Kobra, which may be styled the Persian Aldrich, 
To all these the general remark applies that they are concise in the 
extreme, and would be unintelligible to a tyro in logic without 
copious explanations. The same definitions and the same hackneyed 
examples recur over and over '’again. Taking the poem of Avicen- 
na as a Sample, w’e find first an exordium wherein Logic is defincnl 
after the Greek commentators as ‘ an, instrument showing the way 
to attain truth." Tiien follow two sections** on simple wordg, and 
the five heads of predicables, taken enth*cly from the Isagoge of 
Porphyry, the explanations given being purely realistic. Jii the 
Sogina we find an indication tJnat the nominalist view was not 
unknown, in the assertion of tlie author tliat ‘ there is no doubt 
that these predicables are realities {niani) and not words merely. " 
Then* follows a section on tiie ten Predicaments wliich is simply a 
brief summary of the fourth chapter of Aristotle"s Categories, illus- 
trated so scantily as to be barely intelligible.'” It ends with the 
words, ‘ These be the ten predicameutsc (maoulat), and precise 
be to God for his bounty."" Tlie next section on propositions con- 
denses into 37 verses, the substance of the whole Peri Ilermeneias, 
ambience, as Schmolders says, is an explanation rather of the 
terms used, than of what they mean. The doctrines of the 


* There ia a German irauslatiou by Professor Haarhriicker of Halle, 
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quantity, quality, and modality of propositions, and likewise those* 
of opposition and conversion are treated in the same summary 
way, only two of the four feitids of opposition mentioned by Aris- 
totle being given. The author next treats categorical syllogisms 
according to the Prior Analytics. It is worthy of note that Avi- 
cenna gives only three figures, which proves that he followed Aris- 
totle and not Gfflen, as Averroes and most of the Arabians did. 
The Kftab Soghra-wa-Kobra gives all four figures, and uses the 
letters Alif^ Be and Jim to denote the three terras, and from 
tlTe uge of these three particular letters, it may probably be 
inferred that the Arabian logicians, who first used these symbols, 
copied from some Greek commentators, who used the first three 
letters of the Greek alphabet for the same purpose. Another 
curious thing is that the Arabians place the major 
premiss after the minor ; which is, perhaps, more in accord- 
ance with the natural* order of thought, than the other method. 
The^ general rules of the Syjlogism as to the distribution of the 
middle term, &c., are given with ‘‘singular brevity.’' In his sec- 
tion on the hypotiietical and disjunctive syllogisms, Avicenna 
follows Euefemus and Theophrastus. Tlie poem concludes with 
sections on axioms, demonstration, and definition, taken fron^ the 
Posterior Analytics. The only invention in logic ascribed to the 
Arabians is that of the distinction of first and second intentions, 
which Mansel says is found iu Averroes, hut does not occur in the 
treatises under notice. It was one of the scholastic distinctions 
which especially tickled Rabelais fancy. He suggested the ques- 
tion, Utrum chimeera honhinans in vacuo comedere posset se- 
cundas intention^ and the latest Oxford logical luminaries, 
Whately and Mansel, are at issue as to what it means.* * 

In metaphysics Schmoldsis gives versions of two works by 
AbuiNTasr-al Farabi, of^’arab, now Otrar, in Turkistan, who lived 
A.D, 900 — 950. The first is a short treatise on the ‘ matters neces- 
sary to l)e known before studying Aristotle,’ which is composed 
•entirely from treatises with the same title by Ammonius, Simplicius, 
Philoponus and others. It is an introduction to Aristotle treating 
of the various Greek schools of philosophy, of the nanwss of Aris- 
totle’s works and of the end of philosophy which is defined ^fter 
Plato to be ‘ Tb^ becoming *like to God as far as human in- 
firmity will permit. ’ 

tXhe “ Sources of qitfestions ” is another treatise by Alfarabi on 
ontology or metaphysics proper. It begins with sections on the 
principles of knowledge and the laws of thought taken entirely from 
Aristotle. Then follows a demonstration of the ’existence of .pure 
being, which according to Schmolders is one of great moment in the 
^ — 

* ThS Shamsiya is much finler but still over brie4 
than the other treatises mentioned, 
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history of philosopliy, since it is no other than the very argument 
which Albertus Magnus took to himself the credit of inventing. 
Alfarabi having attained to the conception of pure being, the 
serene and remote unity, void of thought and will and purged of 
all chnnection with matter, comes next to the question how the 
material world originated, how a Deity so restricted and limited 
by abstraction and immutability, can be reconciled ^with the activity 
and contact with matter necessary to explain creation.' This 
question he answers by one form of the widespread theory of 
‘ hypostases.’ The Desatir says, God created primarily the 
Supreme intelligence, this produced the Second intelligence with 
the primitive soul and body, the Second intelligence brought forth 
the Third and the corresponding heavenly sphere with its soul 
and body, and so on down to the Tenth intelligence, namely, that 
of human reason. Similarly Philo, mixing probably this ancient 
Magian doctrine with Christian phraseology, taught that God 
being incomprehensible and inaccessible, an intermediate 
existence was necessary between him and the world, and this whs 
the Word ; — first, the Word as pure thought, and then as thought 
realised, i.c., the material universe. Another form of tliis doctrine 
is feund in what is called the Alexandrian trinity — unity, 
intelligence, and last the universal soul which is the cause of all 
activity and life. To this last Neoplatonist form of the doctrine is 
obviously affiliated that set forth by Alfarabi. First proceeds from 
pure being the First intellect, thence the Second intellect and the 
universal soul so often mentioned by the Sufi poets. From this arise 
the heavenly spheres, the fou^ elements, the various forms of life, 
vegetable, animal, rational, and all the qualities j)f the material uni- 
verse. Thife cosmogony, or something very like it, is also found in the 
notices of the religions of the philosophers and of the Sufis in the 
Dabistan. The doctrine of the First intelligence was sanctified 
to Muhammadans by the Koranic text, ‘ The first being which 
God created was intelligence; ’ they identified the soul of the 
Second intelligence with their prophet Muhammad. Alfarabi s 
treatiseends with two chapters on psychology taken from Aristotle’s 
De Animdi with some Neoplatonist and Muhammadan additions of 
no gfeat moment. Another notice of the soul or vital principle is 
found in the first part of the A'khlak-i-Nasici written by the 
celebrated Nasirudin of Tus in Khorassan, who lived from 1200 
to 1273; wherein it is worthy of note that tlie word “ metaphysierf^” 
is translated directly from the Greek as bad at tabia, an expres- 
sion which sorely, exercises the Calcutta commentator. 

Vfft have good samples of the Muhammadan treatises on moral 
r* philosophy in the Akhlak-i-Nasiri just mentioned ; and in the 
Akhlafci- Julali of Jani Muhammad Asaad written in the fifteenth 
centiyy, of which there is an English trauslationi ^ 
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Of both these it may be said that they are simply Greek moral 
philosophy in a Muhammadan dress. Citations from the Ethics 
'and the Politics meet us at "every page. As might be expected, 
ti)e older of the two preserves more of the features of Aristotle j and 
the -later contains a freer admixture of texts from the Koran, 
verses from the poets, and Sufi doctrines, “ the prelibations of those 
who look behind Ae veil.” The Akhlak-i-Nasiri is a more purely 
philosophical treatise * independent of consonance with or discrepance 
from Particular dogmas and opinions." The Akhlak-l- Julali has 
more of a didactic, religious and “ practical ” character. The general 
scheme of both works is the same. Each contains three parts, 
the first based on the Ethics, the second on the Economics, and the 
third on the Politics of Aristotle. The first part of the older treatise 
is said to have been composed immediately from an Arabic work 
named Kitab-ut-Tiharat of the tenth century, and the second and 
third to be taken from Affarabi and Avicenna’s commentaries on 
Aristptle. In the first part we meet with all the leading ideas 
of the Ethics, the end in itself, the mean, the doctrine of habits, 
&c. I’he Akhlak-i-Nasiri describes the end of moral philosophy 
to be ‘ to kfiow the best courses of voluntary actions, and the 

* methods of shaping human conduct, in such wise as to conduce 

* to the well-ordering of the affairs of this life and of the next, 

‘ and to ensure that attainment of perfection which is man’s end/ 
It is worthy of note how in this passage the purely philosophical 
view of Aristotle is blended with the religious view of man"s 

* end." Aristotle took his idea of the end probably from the un- 
conscious striving after perfection manifested in physical things 

• ‘ So from the root, • 

‘ Springs lighter the gree^ stalk, from thence the leaves 
* More airy, last the bright consummate flower 
‘ Spirits odorous breathes." 

As the flower of the field in obedience to the law of its or- 
ganisation, springs and blooms and tfins realises its own peculiar 
perfection, so, thought Aristotle, must man consciously set before 
him as an end and object, the attainment of the liighest possible 
perfection of human nature, and strive to realise it. According 
to this view the ‘ end * is something attainable in the present 
life and desirable iii and for itself alone. The Akhlak-i-Nasiri 
adoj^ts this view, but adds to it the religious conception of man’s 
‘ end * or destination in the next world. Man is to shape his 
conduct not only so as to perfect his nature in this life, 
but also 60 as to attain well-being in the next. Thus the ^ e^d ’ 
is exalted from earth to heaven. It becomes someth rug 
exist! ng/or the mipd of God |.8 well as for the mind of^mkir. 
The conceptions of the ‘ chief good,’ and happiness, give way to 

B 
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' tho^e of (lofy and obligation ; and pliilosopliy becomes the liand- 
maid of religion. Passing to the Akhlak-i-JuIali, we find that the 
religious view entirely predominates in that work. The ‘end" of* 
man is defined to be the ‘ vicegerence of God on earth ; ’ and moral 
philosophy ‘ the therapeutics of the soul*/ js the science wdiicli 
teaches men how to discharge this " trust" iu a worthy manner. 

The doctrine of the “ mean re-appears mixed up with a lot 
of Platonist associations. In the Philebus Socrates dwelks on the 

* goddess of the limit \ who preserves the balance of health in 
the human body, harmony in music, temperature in climates, »nJ^ 
moderate virtue amidst the wildly contending passions* of the 
liumau breast. And curiously enough, though the Philebus was 
never translated into Arabic, this very same association of ideas 
re-appears in the Akhlak-i-Julali. ‘There is one and the same 

‘ principle," says the author, ‘ which if prevailing in the attempted 

* particles of the elements is equipoise of * temperament, if in tones 
‘is pure and delightful harmony, if apparent in the gestuies is 
‘ grace, if observable in language is eloquence and rhetoric, if 
‘ created in the limbs is beauty, if in the mental qualities is equity, 
^of this principle the soul is enamoured wherever it harbours/ 

The virtues are classed not accoiding to Aristotle’s list but 
under the four cardinal heads. Many of Aristotle’s definitions are 
reproduced, and many purely religious virtues are added such as 
piety, faith, &c., especially iu the Akhlak-i-Julali. In the descrip 
tion of magnanimity it is said, ‘ the last foible to evacuate the 
heads of tlie faithful is the love of place’, — a commonplace of the 
schools re-produced in Milton’s “ last infirmity of noble minds.” 
And other passages might .be quoted which have passed through 
the works of schoolmen into Shakspeare and other dramatists. 

The first part closes with chapters on the cure of mental diseases, 
a subject wdiicli we know from Cicero and ^Horace to have ex;prcised 
tlie attention of the Peripatetic and 'Stoic philosophers whose 
works have not come down to us. 

The second and third parts dontain like the first many passages 
taken directly from Aristotle, but the general treatment of the 
subject is very different from Aristotle’s manner. There are curi- 
ous disquisitions on etiquette, and on courtly behaviour iu ^Ihe 
presence of kings, an accomplish^ient much more necessary in 
despotic kingdoms than iu the republics of Greece. There is also a 
long disquisition on wives, wherein th^ authors speak witl^all 
the authority and varied experience of polygamists, and noteworthy 
passages on the rate at which the human race increases, the object 
of punishment, the origin of society, the classes iu the State, &c. 

l)r. Scbmdlders iu speaking of the progress made by the Mu- 
bartnikadans in philosophy remarks that coming they did, without 
any previous knowledge of philosop^iy, at once to the study of a 
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• 

perfected could not avoid being copyists and imitators 

of the Greeks. Moreover, they had not the time necessary for 
the elaboration of any great original system, as their philosophical 
empire rose and fell with the same celerity as their political do- 
minion. And they had besides to contend with the difSdVilties 
caused by imperfect versions of the Greek authors He cites Tiede- 
niann as paying a very high compliment to the ‘ uncommon 
acutend^s * displayed by the Arabs in their philosophical discussions, 
and gives as liis own opinion that they elaborated and illustrated 
vdVy n]any of Aristotle's arguments ; that they even anticipated 
Leibnitz in some of his conclusions, that they waged the celebrated 
controveisy of nominalism and realism probably as early as the 
eleventh centur 3 ^ when it w’as started by Roscelin in Europe ; 
and that they were the first inventors of many of the technical 
terms nftei wards used by the schoolmen, such as quiditas (mahi- 
f//), ahstractus {Tnvjarrdd), in poievtia (bilkuwat), and so on. 

Some idea of the influence of Greek philosophy on Muhummad- 
nruspeculation may be gathered from the account of the tenets of 
the principal sects in tlie Dabistan. First wc have the Jlahiun or 
Divine philosophers ; divided into the Ashrakin, pure Platonists, and 
Mashayin. Peripatetics or ^'walkers" — so-called, says theauthor, from 
following the stirrup of Arastu, wlien he went to wait on Sekander. 
Then there wore the Tabiaiun or physiologists, who seem to have 
been the atheistic materialists^ or sensationalists, the Condillacs of 
Muhammadan plnlosophy. They taught that the world was 
composed of phenomena — “ things the objects of the senses ” 
(ivahsiis), and that there is nothing besides them. On the 
other hand the Dahriun whilst * apparently accepting the 
sensationalist doctrines of the last, admitted also a future state. 

When these questions wer -9 being agitated in the Muhammadan 
literally world, it Avas ineritable that Muljammadan theology should 
feel the influence of the* discussion. At first we find, as might 
have been expected, that the divines tried to ignore tlie Avliole 
rtffair, on the ground that nothing of the kind had been revealed 
ill tlie Koran. Rut as time w^ent on, they could not escape tlio 
contagion. Tlie now philosophical language and distinctions 
afl^)rdod them sucli convenient weapons Avherewith to cornbat^lho 
objections raised by philosopberf^ and to crush heresy amongst tfieir 
own class, that it was not in human nature to resist making use of 
th(^. As Tertullian says, ‘ tlie heretics provoked them to phi- 
losophize.'' The first Avho carried philosophy into divinity were 
the Mu taka 11a min or scholastics, and of these it was said liy A1 
Shafoi tliat they deserved to be impaled and carried through all 
the tribes of Arabia. These sectaries are said to have “mixed^the 
true faith with the belief of the Peripatetics." Tlie science thoy 
professed (al-Kitlavi) is defined as a ‘ docUine by which one is 
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tendered capable of confirming the truth of religion by demon* 
stration, and of solving doubts ' and in fact corresponds to the 
* scholasticism ' of mediaeval Europe^ wbich has been called the 
union of a theological matter with a philosophical method. Under 
their /ostering care the religious sects increased and multiplied 
till they reached, or perhaps even exceeded the number of 73, fore- 
told in the Koran. These debated numerous qu^tions, which are 
grouped under what are called the “ four bases/' viz,, tha attri- 
butes of God and His unity consistent therewith, predestination, 
the promises and threats, and history and reason. ‘ There is no 
diflSculty in theology, says Sir W. Hamilton, ‘ which has not pre- 
viously emerged in philosophy,^ and when we find amongst the 
questions debated by the Muhammadan theologians, such as the 
following, ‘ whether the attributes of God are co-eternal with and 
involved in His essence,’ ‘ whether God knows by His essence or by 
His knowledge,' ‘ whether the actions of mau are analogous to the 
products of nature,* and so on, we cannot but attribute their genesis 
to Greek philosophy. In fact it is impcJssible that such questions 
could have suggested themselves to minds vacant of the furniture 
of Aristotle and his successors. „ 

Platonism, or we should rather say Neo Platonism, has a 
singular affinity with some of the mystical doctrines of the Sufis ; 
and the Dabistan mentions an impression that the belief of the 
pure Sufis is the same as that of the Platonists.*’ This is proved 
by the occurrence of the doctrine of the First intelligence and 
Supreme soul in both systems.* But whether the Sufis borrowed it 
from the Neoplatonists is a disputed question. Tholuck thinks 
not, and he shews that the name Sufi is not derived from the Greek 
Sophos as Malcolm and others thought. But undoubtedly the 
Sufis studied Greek philosophy, and used it in their writings. For 
instance in a passage of Jelaludin, J^uoted by Lumsden, we come 
across the axiom of Heracleitus that ‘contraries are congruous,’ 
though by the way it is wrongly given, and this is made the basis 
of a long mystical argument. ^ ^ 

Down to the last there seems to have been an opposition between 
the philosophers and the divines, pure and simple. Thus even 
as late as 1100 the latter had influence enough to procure tlie 
cond£imnation and burning at Cordova of the Ihya Al Aluin, 
the great work of Gazali of Tus wlTo died in J3d0 ; though from 
the account in Sale, it would seem that Gazali was very moder- 
ate in his opinions, and it was said of his ‘great work that wisre 
Islam destroyed with all its books, it might be recovered in all 
its integrity from the Ihya Al Alum alone. f 

• <jrrote traces a similarity beween book on Gazali, which unfortunately 
the .ideas in the Pluednis and in Hafiz, is not at hand. 

I Dr. ^Sclimolders has waitteu a t 
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This brings us to the next question discussed in the W9rks* 
under review, namely, what share had the Muhammadans in in- 
troducing the knowledge 0/ Aristotle to* Western Europe ? Jour- 
dain sketches the history of the transmission of Arabic learning 
to Spain in the following terms : — • 

“The rapid progress of the Abbaside armies compelled the 
“ Ommiads to seej? an asylum in the remotest parts of the empire. 
“One of them escaping by a miracle the general massacre of his 
“ family reached, after the most marvellous adventures, the shores 
“ of Spain, and was there saluted Khalif. * Then commenced for 
“ the Ommiads and for the Saracens an epoch equally bril- 
‘ liant in the annals of political and literary history. The 
‘ proud sons of Ommiah who had been conquerors, savages, 
'or fools on the throne of Damascus, appeared to renounce 
‘ their barbarous manners wlien transplanted to Spain. This 
‘ change, the result of the influence exercised by the conquered 
‘ people on their conquerors, turned to the profit of the sciences. 

Academies were seen to establish themselves at Cordova, Seville, 

“ (jrranada, Toledo, Xativa, Valencia, in short in nearly all the 

chief town^ under Saracen dominion. The Spanish Khalifs 
“ invited to these academies the most celebrated Arabian 
“ scholars, endowed them with ample revenues, and presented them 
“ with well-filled libraries. But the East was ever regarded as 
“ the well-spring of learning. In the same way as a Christian 
“ scholar, in order to gain a ilame, had to visit all the universities 
“ of France, England, and Italy, so the Mussulman scholar of Spain 
“ in order to make any pretensions to the title of a profound 
“ philosopher had to leave his native^ soil, to traverse Africa, to 
“ frequent the schoc^Is of Egypt, to reap the harvest of learning in 
“ Syria, at Bagdad, in Persia^ and Khorassan. Hence, Spain could 
“ not remain in ignorai^ce of the progress made in the sciences in 
“ tbe'*East. The study of philosophy necessarily advanced with 
“ the same rapidity in Spain as in the Eastern provinces ; and 
“ the works published there quickly passed into the schools of 
“Spain. The most famous Spanish Muhammadan philosophers 
“ followed close upon Gazali, Alfarabi and Avicenna. Averroes 
“^Ibn Roshd) who lived after Ali-bin-Ragel, Geber,' Azarqhel, 

“ Aven Pace, and Jafir Ibn Tujail, died according to the common 
“ opinion in 1198 A.D.” 

The old opinion was ^hat the works of Aristotle were unknown 
to*the scholars of Western Europe, till * they had learned their 
ignorance from the industry of the Arabs.' But this opinion 
was afterwards strongly combated ; and Jourdain, who has gone 
most carefully into the evidence for and against it, has come to'the 
conclusion that it is not true without considerable modifications. 
He has examined* the works of the schoolmen and noted the exact 
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''Sates at which citations from each one of Aristotle’s works 
first make their appearance. Further he has examined the oldest 
Latin‘ versions of Aristotle’s works and decided from internal 
evidence whether they were made from Arabic versions or directly 
from the Greek. Aristotle’s works on logic Vere, he says, known 
from the Latin versions made by Boethius in the fifth century. 
Up to the twelfth century the Spanish Miisalm^ns were known 
to European scholars only for their proficiency in matheVnatics, 
astronomy and medicine ; which subjects were studied in Spain 
as in the East, before philosophy. The Christians commenced tltn 
study of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Physics, and the Arabian commen- 
taries on logic, about the middle of the twelfth century; in the 
course of which Avicenna, Alfarabi, and Gazali were first translated 
into Latin by Gondisalive, Avendreath a Jew, Gerard of Cremona 
and others. Citations from these works first begin to appear in the 
works of the schoolmen about 1200 A,D. ; ^nd by 1272 the entire 
works of Aristotle had been translated.^ The taking of Constan- 
tinople in 1203, and the Crusades, introduced many Greek woibs 
into Western Europe about the same period; and there is no doubt 
that some of them at least were translated directly from the Greek 
into Latin. Amongst those first translated from the Arabic 
were the Physics, Metaphysics, History of animals, plants, and 
meteors; while the De Anima, the Parva Naturalia, Ethics, 
Politics, and Rhetoric were first translated from the Greek, though 
they were subsequently translated over again from Arabic, — and all 
these works were studied with the aid of the Arabian commentaries. 
Cordova alone, it was said, could solve the enigmas of Aristotle ; — 
Solus Aristotelis .rfodosa volumina novit 
i Corduba, et obscuris exprimit ilia n*bdis. 

The Latin version of Avicenna’s works was one of the earliest 
books printed ; and several editions appeared in the course qf the 
sixteenth century. The works of AverroelS appear to have been first 
translated into Latin by our countryman, Micliael Scott, in the thir- 
teenth century ; of whom it wa^ said by Roger Bacon, ‘ Through* 
him the philosophy of Aristotle was glorified in the Western 
sphere. 

Finally, we come to the question what was the influence of tke 
Arabian philosophers on Europea* thought. Professor Maurice 
seems to speak of it as if it had been a sort of ‘religious propagan- 
dism, an effort of Islam against Christendom. But as we hr^ve 
seen, the Arabian philosophers as a class were strongly opposed to 
and opposed by the Muhammadan divines ; and there is no more 
ground for ranking Avicenna or Averroes as missionaries of Islam, 
thad'^for claiming the late Mr. Mill as a Christian advocate.” Of 
course Ijie earlier students of the Arabian works were accused of 
dabbling in Pagan lore, and corrupting Christianify with the poison 
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of the KLoran. Pope Gerbert* in the tenth century, AdelarJ of 
Ijiitii, Plato of Tivoli, Alfred de Morlay, Michael Scott and others 
all came in for their shase of this oppVobrium. But in point of 
fact the influence exercised by the Arabian writings, was not the 
influence of the Koran but that of Aristotle, — the parent of here- 
sies/^ The process of philosophizing theology, of treating theo- 
logical subjects in a philosophical manner, had of course com- 
menced long before the Arab conquest of Spain ; but the increased 
knowledge of Greek philosophy introduced by the Arabs no doubt 
lent a great impetus to this process, and this impetus is the sum 
.total of the Arabian influence on Christian theology. That the 
Arabians introduced no specially Muhammadan religious doctrines 
is a proposition which admits of proof very nearly amounting to 
deiuonstratioiK In the thirteenth century the Archbishops of 
Paris, the chief seat of scholasticism, put forth two celebrat- 
ed condemnations of* the newly introduced Giseco- Arabian 
philosoph}^; and in neither of those is mention made of any Muham- 
n^dan tenets. The propositions condemned related to the Divine 
essence, the nature of angels, the universal intellect, planetary 
influences, 4.he eternity of the world, the nature of the soul, the 
sufliciency of morality se to secure salvation, and so on, — 
propositions which, we venture to think, would have been equally 
condemned by Abu Hanifa or A1 Sbafei. Again, in the well- 
known lines of Dante it is with the Greeks and not with Muham- 
mad that the Arabian philosophers are ranked ; — 

“ Orpheus I marked * * ^ * 

Galeuiis, Avicen and him who made, 

That commentary vast, Averroes/ 

The influence of 'Averroes has been discussed by M. Renan. He 
points out that though the doctrines of Averroes were stoutly com- 
bated, by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, it was no spe- 
cially Muhammadan tenev) which roused their ire, but the Platonic 
or Alexandrian doctrine of the Anima Mwndi ; ‘ the one com- 

* mon intelligence, immaterial ahd immortal, which still pre- 

* serves its numerical unity though disseminated amongst the 
' many millions of mankind/ The schoolmen attacked this pan- 
tljfeistic doctrine because it ignored personal identity and th^ im- 
mortality of the soul. We of course admit with Hallam tliat ‘ this 
system of Averroes bore an aspect very unfavourable to natural reli- 
gi|^u/* but we maintain* this was owing to its philosophical ingre- 
dients, and not at all to any doctrines derived from the Koran. In- 
deed the celebrated Sufi Hosain-al-Halaj was crucified in the year 


^ He is said to have been the first As stated before, the Arabian mathe- 
to have studied algebra in the Spanish matics were studiedlong bef'jre Ara- 
schools, 
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261 of the Flight for maintaining a pantlieistic doctrine somewliat 
similar to this of Averroes.* In the thirteenth century the Aver- 
roists were allied with the sceptics, but the name of Averroes was 
still mentioned with respect even by those who disagreed with his 
doctrines. Thus, Cary says Averroes is alluded to in the following 
passage of the Purgatorio ; — 

‘ How babe of animal l)ecomes remains 

* For thy considering. At this point more wise 

* Than thou have erred making the soul disjoined 

* From passive intellect. 

Lord Stanhope, from whom this reference is taken, adds that 
Averroes was not treated quite so honourably by the painters. 
In a picture by Andrew Orcagna at Pisa, painted in 1335, there 
is a special holge reserved for the leaders of mischief, wherein 
Averroes figures side by side with Antichrist and Muhammad. 
Subsequently, however, his reputation seeitis to have been re-habi- 
litated ; and his follow^ers for a long pe?*iod held supremacy in the 
Catholic university of Padua, But from 1497, when lectures 
on Aristotle in the original Greek first began to be given at 
Padua, his influence declined ; and the last we he^r of him is 
that his tenets were condemned by the Lateran Council in 1512. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to give any 
account of the achievements of the Muhammadans in the medical 
and mathematical sciences. But a few words on these subjects 
may, perhaps, not be out of place. 

Lord Stanliope has given an interesting account of the in- 
fluence of the Arabs on European medicine. The celebrated 
school of medicine at Salerno is described by Gibbon as ‘ the le- 
gitimate bffspring of the Saracens.’ In 1100 the y^hysicians of 
Salerno dedicated a book of medical maxims in Leonine verse 
to the King of England, which continued fo enjoy great celebrity 
for many centuries. It was reprinted at Rotterdam in 1649, and 
it is stated in the preface that the Dutch physicians of that time 
had the verses of the Salerno school constantly in their mouths. 
The celebrated ' Canon ' of Avicenna reigned supreme in all the 
European schools of medicine for several centuries, and was the text 
book in the Universities of Louvain and Montpellier in the reigh 
of Louis* XIV. A great medicaP authority pf George I’s time 
speaks of it thus ; Avicenna is fond of multiplying the signs 
‘ of distempers without any reason. He often sets down some &r 
* essential symptoms which arise merely by accident and have no 
^ immediate connection with the primary disease.’ Many of his 
rerq^dies are in the highest degree fanciful. He recommends 
coral for the gums on account of some occult properties. * Sum- 

* r 

— c ^ 

^ Tholuck. Sufismus. Cl, 
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mws est corallus in confortatione gingivce.’ He shares in • the 
commoQ belief of l)is a^e as to planetacy influences, andrccorn- 
■ mends the anointing of the* weapon which inflicted the wound in 
the hope of healing the wound itself. , 

In astrojiomy the Arabs followed Ptolemy, who, as is well-known, 
explained the movements of the stars by the supposition of crys- 
talline sj)heres wifliout stint of numbers ; — 

‘ Cycle and epicycle, orb on orb.’ 

^ On this point, says Lord Stanhope, Averroes greatly to his honour 
forsook, his Grecian guide. He argues against Ptolemy's whole 
system of epicycles and eccentrics which he declares to be impos- 
sible. ‘ Nature,' he says, ‘ does nothing in vain, and it is unworthy 
‘ a philosopher to suppose that she employs two instruments when a 
‘ single one will effect the object in view. It is therefore needful 
‘ that there should be renewed investigation of that genuine 
' nstronomy which rests on natural foundation. In rny 3^outh I 

* hoppd that sucli an investigfation might be made by myself. Now 

* irf my old age I despair of it, but still my observations may stir 
‘ up some other man to pursue these inquiries in my place.' 

Astronorn^ as taught by the Arabs included astrology, according 
to the popular opinion, for which undoubtedly there was some foun- 
<lation. Probably all the leading Arabian philosophers shared the 
common belief of their age as to the influence of the planets on 
human destinies, and the couKse of mundane events; and, like the 
Christians who studied them, were suspected of dabbling in the 
‘ black art.' As we have before mentioned, Pope Gerbert was 
accused of this, as also was Michael Scott. The latter is said to 
have been • 

‘ A wizard of such dreaded fame, 

That when in Salamanca’s cave. 

Him listed 'lii^ magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame,' 

No doubt there was a class of low impostors amongst the Arabs 
who assumed the garb of men of science, to clieat the ignorant 
and perpetrate any kind of rascality that might be desired. Sigo- 
nio^ mentions a Spanish Arab who came to Italy with'a band of 
“ ihri wallas,” as they would sa^ in Bombay, to poison the Em- 
peror Frederick IL. Another chronicler of the thirteenth century 
says that Eccelin da Romano, the tyrant of Padua and Verona, al- 
wa)K carried about with him an Arab astrologer ‘ from Bagdad, 
aspectii et actu alter Balaam.' 

As to the mathematical sciences, M. Woepke has shown that 
our figures were known to Boethius in the flftli century, having 
probably been introduced from India through Egypt ; anci ths^jt 
the figures used l>y the Arabs •when the}" conquered Spain were of 
a somewhat diflerent form. He thinks, therefore, that they adopted 

C 
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the figures they found in use in Spain, instead of having been 
the 'first to introduce them. Similarly, Dr. Hutton in one of 
his mathematical tracts £omes to the conclusion that tlie dis- 
coveries of the Arabs in algebra have been rather overrated, 
having been mostly anticipated by the problems of Diophantus. 
They carried algebra as far as quadratic equations, but seem to 
have had no conception of the utilities of the art. In the algebra of 
Muhammad-bin-Musa, translated in the Oriental^Trauslatipu Fund 
series, the only use made of equations is to solve questions 
of division of property-amongst heirs — questions which look very, 
intricate in the involved statements of the Sirajya and the 'English 
reproductions of Macnaghten and Baillie, but which, as Mr. 
Ramsay has shown, are easily soluble by the rules of vulgar frac- 
tions and proportional parts. 

E. H, WlIINFtELD. 
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1. llisioire de la Soie, Par Ernest Pariset, fabricaut de soicries, 

Paris ^ 1865. * 

2. Yo-sau-sin-sets, TraiU de Vdducation des vers d soie aw 
JapoVy par Sira-kawa de Sendai {Osyou) ; Traduit pour la 
preintfere fois par Ldoii de Rosny, Professeur a Tdcole imperiale 
des laugues orien tales. Paris : 1868. 

3. Silk in India. Some account of silk in Inda, especially of the 
various aUempts to encourage and extend sericulture in that 
country. Cojnpiled by J. Geoghegan, Under Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Revenue and 

Comn^erce. , 

• 

T he last of tlie three works at the bead of ibis article con- 
tains a sketch confessedly imperfect of the spread of sori- 
cicultiire generally. We propose to supplement and expand that 
sketch fixnn materials which do not seem to have been available 
to the 0 ()rnpiler, using his narrative where it sufficiently sets foith 
the fads without more than this general acknowledgment. 

There can be no doubt that *he north-east region of China is the 
cradle of the silkworm and that, in fact, the stock now existing in 
any country of the world derives its origin either directly or in- 
ti ire(;tly from that source. A somewhsit paradoxical attempt has 
been made to establish a second or western origin for silk^ and to 
assign to the appearance of silk among western nations a date 
so early as to preclude the supposition that it came from China. 
M. Par'fficthas, liowever, satisfactorily shown tliat this is a chimera. 
Admitting that there is no trace of the material in any form, much 
less of the worm itself, passing out Qf China westward before the 
accession of tlic Thsing dynasty, 249 B.C., he proceeds to enquire 
whether there is anything to prove tlie occinience of silk else- 
w lujf o to the westward, before that date. "J'he result is it distinct 
negative. Silk is not found in Egyptian munnny cloths, rtie 
translations of the Bible wdiicb employ the word will not, in the 
])a.ssage.s w'here it is used, stand tlie test of comparison with the 
orig’Hial, and the of Hcro<lotus and Xenophon w’as 

a dress of peculiar sliape and not of a special material, as M. 
Paiiset very clearly shows from a collation of the various passages 
in wdiich the phrase occurs. Indeed, the notion that the “ MedilCn 
costume ” meant a silken garment seems to have first got jibout 
owing to a passage* in Procopiws, sixtli century after Christ. A 
stray passage; such as thatiu Tertullian, where, in his inflated way, 
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*^lie writes of the Grecian conqueror clothed in silk, “ ut moLlius 
Veutilante i^erico” and thus reflects back to an earlier date the 
effeminacies prevalent in his own time,, can hardly be looked upon 
as historical proof that the material was known to the Greeks or 
Persians of the time of Alexander. M. Pariset, however, while 
clearly refuting the theory of this early western origin, himself 
assumes a second species, of bombyx indigenous to India or 
Persia, and maintains that though the Chinese worm was itnported 
into these countries, it found a congener there already existing in 
a wild state, and that when the method of reeling was learnt* 
from its application to the Chinese cocoons, it was only eltcnded 
to the indigenous species, which thus constitutes a second origin 
of stock. This liypothesis is unsupported by any evidence 
and is framed to meet the apparent difficulty of the yellow colour 
of the Persian cocoon, and we may say the Western and Indian 
cocoons generally, as contrasted with the .white cocoon of China. 
But tliere are authentic instances of a change of colour superin- 
<luced by or at least following a change of habitat. For insCance 
the small China cocoon introduced into India by Mr. Frushurd 
towards the end of the last century in a few generations lost the 
greenish tinge which characterised it, and became in point of 
colour hardly distinguishable from the species or variety which it 
was intended to supersede. And Captain llutton maintains, 
though ])erhaps on insufficient evidence, that the Chinese cocoons 
were originally yellow. It cannot', however, be denied that tlie 
idea of obtaining a textile fibre from the cocoons of the bombj cidm 
was known to the Greeks of the age of Alexander, for Painphila, 
daughter of Latous of Cos (, ' mulier ^ ^ non frauda7tda gloria 

excogitate rationis ut denudet Jceinin as 'vestis'') is expressly 
mentioned by Aristotle (wliom Pliny follows) as the discoverer of 
the way to weave the fine bombycia” which afterwards afforded so 
ample a field to the satirists of the luxury of the post-Augustan 
period. But it is clear enough from Aristotle's and Pliny's descrip- 
tion that neither the insect of Cos nor that of Assyria (of wliich P v 
speaks) was the mulberry-feeding silkworm or bombyx worm. 
In fact Mr. Pariset's assumption of a second origin is at once un- 
proved and uncalled for. * 

Oluna, then, must be the solerstarting point in any history of 
sericiculture. The Chinese historians carry back the cultivation 
of the mulberry and the breeding of silkworms to the period t)f 
myths, If they are to be believed, the art of silk reeling *was 
known in China in the time of Fouh-hi, a century before the date 
usually assigned to the biblical deluge, and the Empress Si-ling- 
clii, wife of the celebrated Hoang-ti (some 2,600 years before the 
ChrisVau era) did not disdain to share intheluboursuttendingthecare 
of the iuiect, as well as in those of the loom, the iiiveutiou of which 
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seems to be attributed to her and to have raised her to the position 
of a tutelary geuius, with special altars of her own. According to 
^ M. Pariset, however, it is the inventiou of the art of reeling . that 
is attributed to this empress, or to her daughter, and the previous 
mention of silk as used for the strings of a stringed instrument 
naiued “ kin** must be referred to silk carded from the cocoon, as the 
Assamese now cjyd the eria, not to silk legitimately wound off in 
one cor^inuous filament. But whatever the precise date of the dis- 
covery, there can be no question of the very high antiquity of 
• tl||p knowledge of the worm and its product in China. A series 
of imperial edicts and a voluminous literature of practical trea- 
tises testify to the importance of the industry and *to the care 
that wjis taken to foster an art which was considered, according 
to M. de Rosny, ‘ best fitted to promote the morality of the 
people and extinguished pauperism in the empire.* The original 
cradle of sericiculture iu China, if we are to depend on the ‘ very 
respectable authority * of the Sacred Book of the annals, included 
the (iouutry of ‘ Yeu, lying ^outh-west of the present province of 
SlTantoung ; the country of Tsing, answering to the north-west 
region of th§ same province ; the country of Siu, covering the soutli 
of Shantou ng and the northern province of Kiang-Sou ; and, 
lastly, the country of King, which now constitutes the province of 
llou Konang.* M. Pariset endeavours to trace the gradual spread 
of silk cultivaiion gev:)graphically withiu the limits of China and the 
extension of the use of silk from oue class of the people to another. 
But iiis materials are somewhat scanty and need to he largely sup- 
plemented by conjecture. It is, however, an ascertained fact that 
tlie sign* for silk dues nob enter ‘into the names of garments 
l»efore the time of ^he Tcheou dynasfy (twelfth century ^B.C.J and 
it is supposed that till then its use was confined to the manufacture 


^ M. Tiooii de KoHiiy gives as 
“ le sifjne leplus Uemeutaire de I'ecri' 
t^re ideotjraphique de la Chine anti^ 
que poiu' d^acquer ^ La char- 

acter which he reiideia alphabetically 
** mihf liUt, acconliiig to the ohl dic- 
tidT.ary Choueh-wen, this meant &ilk 
threads. As given by de liosny thg 
sign looks like a rudv*representatioii 
of the worm. But it might readily 
pas^ into the form which •Klaproth 
gives among the caract^res pnmitfs 
des chinois as belonging to the 
sound “ yng ** and meaning Jiocons 
de soie qui pe^ident da bonnet. 
They look a rough form of the hank 
of silk. The more modern form of 
this primitive character “ mih/' 


twice repeated, is used in the older 
literature to designate “ silk” and 
this doubled sign is said at the presejit 
day to bear the sound *‘sse/' but not to 
carry the meaning of silk, a meaning 
which is now conveyed bv the sounds 
rendered by de Kosny ‘Tcii'ae6u-toli- 
an,"in the symbol of each member of 
which may be observed the character 
“ mih” entering as a component or 
key. Some light is thrown on the 
original pronunciation of the doubled 
symbol “ mih” by the fact that in 
Corean, which enjoys an alphabet, the 
word for silk is Unrnistakeably *‘^ir.” 
The comparison of Greek anpiKot^^ 
Latin iSereSj and so on, is here^bvious. 
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' of flags and Uie umbrellas designating the various grades of pub-' 
lie functionaries. Thus the supply must till the 12th century before 
Christ have been but limited, and no very large area need have 
been occupied by mulberry to produce it. Again, the occupation 
of thV) country now known as China by the original settlers upon 
the Yellow River was a very gradual matter, and it seems probable 
that the extension of .sericiculture went hand in liand with the ex- 
tension of the dominion of the conquering people. Thus do Guignes 
seems to think that even till the time of the Han dynasty the Chinese 
empire did not extend south of the Yang-tse-Kiaug. Speakirrg 
of the doubtfulness of any communication between Cliina and the 
West before tlie time of that dynasty, especially by way of the sea, 
he writes: quihdhitent dans les provinces mt^ridio- 

oiales de cet empire etaient encorCt sous les Tcheou, des barbares qwi 
dtaient pvesque nvset se peignaieiit le corps comme les sauvages. 
Les chlnois polices et qui cuHiuaient hs sciences et les arts 
demeiiruient an nord du Kiang, * * * Les chinois n' Etaient pas 
moins resserr^s du c6te de Voccident. Les provinces de Yun- 
nan et de Sze-Chuen n'ont policees que fort tard ; les 
habitants etaient des espdees de sauvages ; et quand^ ils euvent 
4t4 soumis d Vempire, ils conservhrent longtemps leur bar- 
baric' M. Pariset concludes that till the accession of the 
Thsing dynasty, about 250 B.C., the area of silk production 
had but little extended and was still confined to, speaking roughly, 
the lower valle}> of the Hoang-ho. At any rate, from that date, the 
culture must have largely spread. It is a wide leap to Marco Polo. 
But his travels are more authentic and distinct upon the point 
of actual production than any inferences that may be drawn from 
the passage.s quoted by M. Pariset, however clearly they may indicate 
an increased consumption of silk ia the manufactured form. We 
find, then, that in Marco Polo's time the mulberry and tliQ silk- 
worm had covered nearly the same area ih China as they occupy at 
the present day. He mentions silk as produced in abundance all 
along the route of bis south- westerly excursion from Juju (in'* 
long., 39^^ N. lat.) to Kenjan-fu (99*^ E. long., N. lat.). soutli-west 
of the bend of the Hoang-ho. There is then a gap in the men- 
tioir.pf silk in his itinerary. But it re-appears in Cui-ju (Kweichaif, 
10 to 10G° E, long., 2G° to 28'' If. lat.), a province south-east of 
Sse-chuen and north-west of Yun-nan. And if we follow Polo's 
southerly route we find silk produced ivi all the provinces^ lie 
traversed from Juju to Fujii (Foochow, 119° E. long., 2G° N. lat). 
The industry now extends to the whole of China except the extreme 
northern provinces. Not even an approximate estimate can be made 
of the amount of silk produced, but, besides exporting some ten 
mlHion‘pounds annually by sea, the yield is suffiqient to clothe iu 

; silk all but the lowest classes of a po|:’nilation alleged to number 400 
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millions of souls. At the time of Sladen’s expedition, the silk trade* 
of the west of China had suffered much from the Funthay revolt 
in Yun-nan and Sse-chuen.^ 

The region indicated above as the cradle of tlie silkworm in 
China lies over against the peninsula of Corea. The jealoiisy of 
the* Chinese appears, for some centuries, to have prevented the 
secret from spreading even thither. But according to a Chinese 
anthor^y* cited by M. de Eosny, the art of silk-reeling 
was introduced into that peninsula in the twelfth century before 
• C^irist and spread rapidly throughout the whole region. This 
account is confirmed by the narrative of an embassy from China 
to the Corea in the years 1 119-1 1 20 B.C., which describes the 
nobles and the chief officers of the court, with their wives, as 
dressed in the same kind of silk fabrics as are still manufactured 
in this most impenetrable nook of the world. The Coreans seem 
ever to liave kept themsejves as much as possible aloof from the 
rest of mankind, and probably but little Coreari silk at any time 
found its way into the marklita of the outer world. But in the 
CHleudar of State Papers published by the Record Office will be 
found a not^fie of a letter from Firando from one Richard Cocks to 
the E, I. Company, dated November JGI4, in which, with a view to 
trade, ho writes of Corea as a place producing ‘‘ damasks, satins, 
taffeties and other silk stuffs.*' An article in the Edinburgh 
lievieio ( October 1872 ) states that a small ([uaiitity of silk is still 
raised in the Corea and mani/lactured into the fabrics worn by the 
aristocracy and official classes. 

The date of the introduction of the silkworm into Japan is 
sornewluit obscure. But, commencing with the fifth century of the 
Christian era, the ii^diistry has rapidly spread. In fact tjie people 
addicted themselves to the pursuit with so much ardour thaf, in fear 
lest other branches of . agriculture should be altogether aban- 
doned^ the Japanese Goveunment has, at times, forbidden the ex- 
tension of mulberry cultivation, or attempted by sumptuary laws to 
r^estricb the use of silk garments to certain classes. Sericiculture 
has, at one time or another, spread to almost all the islands of 
the Japanese Archipelago, But the northern isles are some- 
what too cold and the southern too hot, to be a favourf^ble 
field for the enterprise. According to a report by Mr. Adams, 
Secretary of Legation, the silk districts are confined to the 
principal island, and ipay bo divided into three groups: the 
northern designated under the general name of Oshiu \ the 
south-western including those of Echizen, Sodai, Mashita, ; 
and the central, which produces the Mayebashi’ Shinsbiu, and 
other varieties of hank silks, as well as the silks of Koshiu aibd 

• La cU^bre en<^clop^die de Ifd neral des Her its et des sages,’* ' 
Toiian-Ctai, intitidee “ Exaimn g4' * 
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Hachoji.” The opening of the ports and the demand for fresh 
stock, caused by the epizpic which has ravaged the silk districts 
of France and Italy, have considerabljr increased the growth of 
mulberry in Japan. There are no statistics of the internal consump- 
tion olf silk in Japan, hut the Consul at Kauagawa estimated "the 
total yield at 135,000 bales. In 1862-63 the exports rose to about 
two and half millions of pounds, but this was an Exceptional year. 
Still the average of the four following years was about 15,()(t0 bales 
or more than 1,500, 000 ^pounds, while in the two years, 1868-69,, 
no less than «(? 1,400, 000, worth of eggs is said to have left Japarf. 

It was not, we may presume, till the industry had spread south- 
ward in China far beyond its original limits, that, still following the 
same direction, it reached the Annamite kingdoms. M. do 
Rosny dates its introduction there from the third century before our 
era, but cites no authority for the assertion. In Ton quin and 
Cochin China the manufacture of silk has "taken considerable hold ; 
and in the seventeenth century there seems to have been a ^argc 
export of silk, both raw and in fabrics, from these countries. It/Ms 
worth remarking that much of the raw silk then exported was 
carried by the E. I. Company to Japan, where, therefore* the demand 
of the manufacturers would at that time appear to have exceeded 
the internal supply. At the present day the silk of Tonquin and 
Cochin China is mostly raised in small quantities by the peasants 
in their own homesteads and used for home consurnptiou ; it is 
said to be markedly iuferior to that of China. The Siamese appear 
to have learnt the art in the beginning of the seventh century A.D.;* 
but the industry made no great progress till the eighteenth century 
when the opening of comnlunication with China gave a certain 
stimulus loit, probably by the emigration of Chinese to Siam, where 
other branches of industry, tin-rn'ining, owe such development 
as they have attained, mainly to imrnigrant Chinese ente»-prisc. 
At the present day, according to Crawfurd, the industry has again 
fallen into disfavour and the fejv places where it still maintains an 
existence only produce a small quantity of a coarse fabric inferior 
to the manufactures of Java and Celebes. But some Siamese silk 
now finds' its way to the looms of Surat and Ahmeclabad. ^ A 
Chrnese account of Cambojia says that the worm was introduced 
there from Siam in the thirteenth century of the Christian era. Of 
the success of silk in Java and Celebes, or in the other islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, no very distinct r&ord appears attainable. 
The Government of Netherlands India has, however, made several 
attempts to naturalise some of the multivoltine species or varieties 
of .the silkworm in Java and at one time indented (on a very small 
scale) upon India for the skilled labour of silk winders. No very 


Not “B.C,” as, seemingly by a clerical error, stated in “ Bilk in India." 
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decided results seem to have been obtained. In Labuan recent ex- 
periments have been made, also witli multi voltine worms, and 
seemingly with some success. But on the whole the Malay Archi- 
pelago cann(^t yet l)e regarded as a proved silk region. 

•Into the Indo-Chinese regions the silkworm probably* passed 
from Western China ; but at what date there seems to be nothing 
to determine exactly. Silk is now produced in the modern 
kiiigdbm of Ava, in British Burinah, and in Manipur. Into the 
last the industry was undoubtedly introduced by way of Burmah. 
Kven, an approximate estimate of the outturn of these countries 
is impossible, but they tiirow little silk, if any, into the great 
marts of Europe, the yield being in the main worked up into gar- 
ments for native wear. 

Everything goes to prove that silk culture found its way into 
India by land from the north-east, probably through the Assam 
valley. The di'^tribution of the worm as wcfitid it at the end of the 
sixteenth ceninry and the. subsequent spread of the sericiculturist 
wrea clearly point to this conclusion. The extension is not from 
the coast inwards as it would have been had the worm been 
introduced* by sea, but from the d^bouche'iueiit of the Assam 
valley dowuv.ards, and in fact Midnapur and Hugli, the most 
seaward of the silk-growiiig tracts, have been the last occupied. 
Again, the earlier worms were all multivoltines, and though these 
miglit have been transported, by sea (and indeeil in the eighteenth 
century ^Chma multivoUine breeds were actUMlly so imported), it is 
far more likely that a worm of this habit should have come down 
stage by stage overlan<l. Tliirdly, ve have the express testimony 
of Mr. Atkinson, Clummercial Residd\it at Jungypore at the end 
of the last century, to the existence of a well-authenticated 
tradition that the annual \vorm was actually introduced from 
the •North-East ; from fcjyliiet, said Mr. Atkinson’s informant, but 
in fact, 1 should suspect, IVom Assam, where the annual species 
or variety seems very well established. 

* 'J'he date of the introduction of the worm is a point much more 
difticult to decide than the direction which it followed. Tlie ques- 

S 'on has at the outset been somewhat obscured by the Omission to 
efine the term “silk.” For Jthe purpose of the present enquiry 
let “silk” be understood to mean the product of a doiiK^sticated 
mulberiy-ffcd worm, obtained from the cocoon l>y coutinuuus reel- 
ii%. It can be concluswely shewn tliat silk in that sense was not 
produced 'm India at tlie time of the travels of Hwen-Thsang or in 
the first-half of the seventh century of our era. A word “ kauseya” 
indeed occurs in the laws of Manu, in the MahAbhftrata and* ia 
the Rainayana, and is by some translators reudeied “ silk^^ T.he 
term is employed with terms.adinittedly designating stuffs of wool 
"and cotton, and is declared by the commentators to mean “stuff* 
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*macle*from the cocoon of a worm.” Now, this “kaiiseya” is ex- 
pressly ineutioiiecl by Hwen-Thsaug, transliterated into kiao-clie-ye 
. (as spelt by Julicu), and it will be interesting to collect the various 
passages in which the word occurs. In the description of the dis- 
tribution of alms at Prayag by King HiUulitya, at which Hweii- 
Thsang himself was present, the pilgrim writes: — {^SVdiliiya) 
Jit construircy en outrCy i^liLsievirs centaines dc l&ngues inaiaona 
pour y deposer des vetemenis de kiao-che-ye ct de cotoii\'* &c. 
(vol. 1., p. 253, Pdlerins Pouddhistes). Again (vol. II. p. G8) Hwen- 
Thsang mentions kiao-che-yo among the materials which the in- 
habitants of India used to make their dresses. Us portoit, he 
writes, diverscs sortes de vetemeniSy savoir, 1°, des vetemeiits de 
ldao<he-ye (kaiiseya)^ de coton, de toile, ibc. ; 2^ des velemenfs de 
isoa-mo (kshauma) qai est nne sorte de chanvre ; 3^ des 
vetemeats de l ien-podo (kambala), tissits avec de la Jine laiue 
de mouton ; 4°, des vetements de ho-la4i.* Ces deraiers sont 
fahriqu^s avec les polls d'un aninud sauvaeje, qui soiit afisez 
fins et souples pour elre files,'* At page 18t) of the same volumv?, 
speaking of the people of Tse-kia (in the Northern Punjab) Hweu- 
saysz lls s'hahillent avec des ^tojf'es d'une blanchear 
4clatante qu'on appelle kiao-che-ye, et portent des vitements 
rouges coviviele soldi levant** 

From these passages it is evident that “ kiao-chc- 3 ^e " cannot 
have been “silk ” as we havejor the present purpose defined that 
term, or it would have been at once recognized by the Chinese pil- 
grim as such. Ill fact he does in several passages speak of silk 
in this sense, hut uowiiere as produced in India. For instance, in 
w’riting of the province of Che-to-tuu-lo (which Julioii renders 
JSatadni and which General Cunningham identifies witii Sarliind) 
he says : — “ les habitants portent des vetements de soie Jine dont 
le haul cst orne de riches broderies ” (yol. 1., page 364), and ho 
expressly mentions the silk manufactures of Hotan (Khotan) and 
of Po-la-sse (Persia). On tUo other hand, though his travels 
extended to Kainaifipa in the east and must liave carried him 
through the country first occupied by the mulberry in Bengal, he 
mitkes no mention anywhere of such an industry as sericicid- 
tur6. Briefly, then, it may be, inferred from the Piter ins 
Bouddhisies** (1), that the “kanseya” of* the old Sanskrit 
texts was not silk as we have defined it, and (2), that at the 
time of Hwen-Thsang’s travels the mulberry silkworm had 
been established in India, such silk fabrics us were used being 
probably imported in the manufactured state from the north-west 
fuTiitier or, if manufactured in India, manufactured from imported 
silk, /riie passages cited do not throw much light on the question 

!■* — r 

♦ Geuui-iil Cuiiniugham, it be this with the line wool of ih© 
«uid €n passant, is disposed to identify “gural.''^ 
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tvhafc “ kauseya ” or “ kiaoebe-ye” actually was. M. Pariset* con*- 
tends that it was a stuff made from wild cocoons, carded. It may 
liave been so, but Hweti-Tlisang’s description of the colour as 
being “ uue blancheur dclataiite is hardly consistent with this 
theory. 

The following notes, kindly communicated by Mr. Blochmanii, 
go to fix the othfir limit of the period within which the silkworm 
iiuist liave found its way to India. “The Ain-i-Akbari gives 
Todar Mali’s rent-roll of Bengal for 1582, -in which it is said that 
Aw sijk (abresham) is produced in Sirkar Ghoraghat, i.c., Rji jshiijf, 
Bogra, Dinajpfir. Besides the Am, we have a short description of 
Bengal in the Haft IqUm, a little-known Persian work, written in 
1591 by Ahniad-i-Razi, a relation of Ndr Jahaii’s father. He 
w;is in India a few yeais before 150! and may have been in Bengal. 
He says (I translate from my MS.), * The chief products of Ben- 
gal are rice, sugarcane, raw silk (abresham), arcca nuts and pepper ; 
of fruits mangoes, plantains/ oranges, &c.’ The author then speaks 
of* Bengal fnuslins and mentions some of the Sirkais ; vi:2 ! . — 
iSirkar Audambar (ie., northern Birbhum and Muisliidabad 
district). ‘ In several parganal#of this disti ict raw silk is produced/ 
and 9, Sirkar Giiora Ghat: — ‘This Sirkar borders on Koch Bihdr 
(which e.xteiidfd in 1590 more southwards than now), and producer 
nee, raw silk and ureca nuts.' In speaking of Koch Bihar ho 
says : — ‘ Koch Bihar borders on Gboia Gbat in the south and on 
Tibl)et in the north. People fiom Tibbet pass to and fio. The 
products of Koch Bihar are raw silk, pepper, and a kind of ponies 
called tangliau.” • 

Thus at the end of the sixteenth cenlury we find the sil|j:-growing 
industry established in a tract of country which imiy be describ* 
ed as including Rajshahi, Muisliidabad, Rangpur, Dinajpnr, 
Bograf, Koch Bihar and pavt of Birbhum. To bridge the inter- 
val biBtweeu this and the anterior limit given by the negative evi- 
deuee of Hweii-Tlisang’s travels,* an interval of mure than 
.1^00 years, we have hardly any materials. The early Muhamma- 
dan histories are but catalogues of dynastic changes, and for Bengal 
tlt^ere are not even such histories. The only evidence we have b*ieu 
able to obtain is contained in thp following brief note for which’ we 
again are indebted* *to Mr, Blochmann : — “The Taba<iat-i-Na 9 iri 
(written in A.D. 1260 and printed by the Asiatic Society) mentions 
tbaf when Bakhtyar Kliilji, in A.D. 3 20^, conquered Kocli 
Bihar and entered the mountains north of it, he fouglit with pec^ple 
whose armour, shields, and liebnets were made of bamboo and 
‘ were all filled with raw silk (resham-i-khamj.* Tabaqdt, p lo^. ’ 
It would not be prudent to build too much on this .sonviwhafc 
vague and not very iutelligible'statement ; but so far as it goes, it 
points to Assam as the immediate source of the Bengal silkworm. 
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and to the absence of indij^enous silk in Bengal Proper at the 
beginning of the thirteenth centur 3 ^ 

It seems probable that the Bengal silk at first was either worked 
lip into plain fabrics for local consumption or was exported west- 
ward to the looms of Western and Upper India. Thus in the list 
of stuffs and garments in the Ain i-Akbari, while the silk fabrics of 
L^hor, Fatbipnr, Alimadabad and Agra are deWibed in detail, 
there is no mention whatever of ai»y silk manufactures^ from 
Bengal. As at the present day, the Bengal raw silk had to , 
compete with the silk of Persia and Bokhara; and in 1614 one 
W. Edwardes Avrites to the E. I. Company from Ahmadahad of 
Persian raw silk fetching there as much as in England. But in 
the earlier years of the severiteenth century the supply of Bengal 
silk does not seem to have been large, nor did the silk produced 
find favour in the European market. Thus on Christrnas-day, 
1619, Wm. Biddulphe and John Willoughby write from “ Senend 
(? Sirhind) in the King’s Lascar, 200 coss from Agra and 100, coss 
short of Lahore ” that no quantity of silk was to be had at Agra. 
Nevertheless, William Methwold wn‘ting from Maaxdipatam Roads 
on 7th October 1619, hopes to fufnish good quantity of Bengala 
silk," and on the 1 otb idem,FrancisFetiplace and others writingfrom 
Agra, ** will send Bengala silk next year," while about the same time 
Kohert Ilngh(3S and another writing from Patani (? Patna) say ** Ben- 
gala silk bought and sent to Agra." Shortly afterwards the Company 
seems to have altogether interdicted the purchase of Bengal silk, at 
any rate for exportation by way of Surat. But, in truth, the attention 
of the Company about this time was mainly turned to any silk but 
Bengal silk. Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Cochin Chinese and 
especially Persian silk seem at one time or another to have been 
in favour, and so early as 1604 the Turkey merchants petitioned 
the crown complaining of the decay, of tlieir trade into the 
Levat t by reason of the E. I. Company’s trade “ whereby * * * 

silks * * * which used to he brought through Persia into 

Turkey are now brought direct from the Indies." But negotia- 
tions with the “Sop]iy’’for the monopoly of the export of Persian silk 
cajne to nought, an<l the rivalry of the Dutch much hampered the 
trade in the Eastern seas, so that hy the end of the seventeenth 
century Bengal silk came to occupy a prominent position among 
the Company’s Indian exports. 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to discuss the Com- 
mercial policy of the E. I. Company. Good or bad, there can be 


The richer ailk faiirics have Muhammadan influence. Thus the 
never been largely manufactured in inusla*uus ” and other gaudy pro- 
llengarrn)per. In fact the taste for ductions of jStjildah are probably 
tlnse faliiic.s fteems to be dis- relics of the splendour of tne Mus- 
liuctiy due to Mnghul, or at any rate aiiuan coint of Gaur. 
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no doubt that it tended to force the production of raw silk .for 
export and to depress indigenous manufactures of silk. Thus the 
Cultivation was pushed on into Hugh, Midnapur, BAnkura ‘and 
parts of Nuddea and Jessor. But the extension in this direction 
was afterwards followed by a decay in the north-easterly districts 
of Din&jpur and Rangpur. The only respect in which any ef- 
fective improvement had been introduced by tlie Company was 
that of reeling and drying, in fact the manipulation of the cocoon 
yhen once formed. The attempts of the. Company to improve 
the breed of worms, to introduce new breeds, to estal)lish a better 
system of rearing, or to acclim.atise new varieties or species of the 
mulberry were not successful. In particular the attempt to es- 
tablish a new stock from Italian or St. Helena eggs was a complete 
failure, a fact, it may be noted, which M. Paiiset has quite overlook- 
ed when he endeavours to trace an intermixture with European 
breeds in the colour of *the Indian cocoons. But, without the 
agency of the Company, certain eastern breeds established them- 
selves, and the appearance of the annual worm at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century is a notable fact in the history of Bengal 
silk. This worm still yields the gicater part of the March bund ’’ 
or crop. Since the Company's retirement from busmess in 1854 the 
Bengal silk exports by sea have been nearly stationary, averaging 
something less than one and a half million pounds a 3 ^ear. But, while 
the exports of Bengal silk have stood still, those of China have in- 
creased enormously and Japan has come into the market. Rela- 
tively, therefore, the position of Bengal in the European silk market 
is very mucli lower than it was fort^ years ago. The internal 
movement of Bengal silk to the looms of the Panjdb, the 
Central Provinces, and Bombay still continues, but in diminished 
quantity, as the manufactures \Vhicli create the demand are gradu- 
ally Oit the wane. 

The only Indian province outside Bengal where silk has obtained 
any real footing, is Mysor. The iiylustry there appears to have 
been the creation of Haidar A li or his successor, and for many years 
throve in its way. But of late a fatal epizoic has nearly destined 
insect, and all the efforts to establish a healthy • strain of 
worms have proved unavailing. ^It is not very clear whence •the 
original Mysor stock* was obtained, but it seems to be the same 
worm as the China worm of Bengal ; and on the whole was most 
proftably obtained from fliat province. 

The experiments in naturalisation in the north of India, Bombay, 
Madras, the Panjab, and elsewhere, narrated at- almost tedious 
length in “Silk in India,^' were all absolute failures. A somewi^at 
more promising attempt is now being made in the more congenial 
climate of tlie Delira iJliiin. tTho ebtablishinent of the worm in 
Kashmir is noticed fuither on. 
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So fur the spread of sericiculiiire may be regarded as a gradual 
movement, extending over tracts of coimtry either continuous or 
only separated by narrow stretches of ^sea. Thus, for example, wo 
can perceive a gradual extension eastwards and northwards 
through Corea and Japan, southwards and south westwards through 
the Chinese kingdom or kingdoms, the countries lying on the coast 
of the China Sea and the Gulf of Siam, Bunn&h, and India. We 
can imagine that, however jealous of the propagation of the know- 
ledge of the processor of the means of obtaining silk, tlio Chinese 
could by no system of prevention check this almost natural move- 
ment of the insect. But the passage of the silkworm westward 
is per salt urn, SL nones oi forced marches. Moreover the emigra- 
tions of the worm already noticed seem generally to have included, 
if they did not altogether consist of, multivoltine species. In the 
passjige of the industry westward to the north of Eliinalaya the 
univoltine species or variety alone played a part. This is readily 
accounted for. Looking at a map shewing the distribution of 
sericicLilture, we should see a great blank between China Freper 
and what is now the country of the Atalik Ghazi. The gieat 
Thibetan table land has, apparently, never been the' seat of silk- 
growing ; probably because its climate is inimical to the mulberry. 
Only the annual worm, in the egg stage, could endure tlie tedious 
transit of this inhospitable region. Passing westward we find 
the insect reappear in Khotan. 

Atpp. 238 and 239 of vol II of jTulien's “ Mdmoires de H LOUCU 
Thsang we find the following account of the extension of seri- 
ciculturc to Klii-sa-ta-na or Koustana, a country identified ap- 
parently as Khotan : — ^ 

lad i cie pays ne conuaiasait ni lea milriers iii les versa, soie. Lc roi 
ayant apjiria que le royaurue de Teat (ia Cliiiie) eu po.^aedciit, y envoya 
nil .ainbaaaadeur pour eu obtenir. A cette epocpie, le prince du niyaunie 
de IVat.les gardaiteii secret et ii’eii doiiiiail ^ personiie, et il avail d^fcudii 
s6vfereineiit aux gardes des froiilidres de laisser sortir des graiues de niArier 
et de vers 5. soie. Le roi de Kiu-sa-ta-na (Koustana) dans uu luugage sou*- 
mis et respectueux, demauda eu manage une princesae Chiiuuse, Le prince 
da royauiiie de (/hine, qui iivait des sentiments de bienveiJl.iuce pour les 
royaunies lointaius, acc6da sur^lc-cbaiiip 5,sa demaiide. Le roi de Koustana 
ordouna a uii anibassadeur dialler aii>dcvaui de son (Spouse et lui donna ^^les 
instructions f-uivantes : — ‘Parlez aiusi {x la prince-^se dii royaunie de Test : 
Notre royaume u’a jamais possedc de soie; il faut que vous iipjiortiez des 
graines de ludriers et de vers h, soie ; vous pourrez voiis-Tiicme vous fuire des 
veternents pi^cieux.^— Apres avoir eiiteudu ees ]>aroles, la priucesj^* so 
procura secrotemeiit des graiues de luiiriets et de vers i\ soie et les caclia dans 
la ouate de soii lionuet. Quaud elle fut arrivoe aux barrieres, le chef des 
gardieus fjuil la partout, k f exception du bonnet de la priucesse, qu'il n’osa 

visiter. JBieutot aures elle eutradans lo royaume de Koustana et b’arreta 
dans I’.nicien pa^^s oil fut elevd le couveut apjielo Louk-ckfP-kcia-ldti* La 
priuce£:ffie ay ant Jiiiss6 dan- ce pays les gniines tie niArieis et de vers k soie 
au coinmeiioenieiit dn printeinps on sem.'i; les inAriei's'; et, qii.-imi I'epoqii© 
des vers ^ soie fut vtuu, on soccupa de cueiliir des feuilles pour lea uournr* 
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1)^6 le j)reniier moiueiit do son arrivee, il faUut leg iiomrir avec diverfies 
feuiUes. Mais lui certain temps les mAi iers se couvrireiit de feuillta 

touffiies Alors la reine tit gravjsr siir uiie pieyre ini <leci*et oCi 6tait dit : 
J1 est d^'feiidu de tiier les vers h soie. Quaiid tons les papillous des vers a 
Boie se seront envolea, on pourra travailler les cocoua. Qiiicouqne enfreiudra 
cet ordre sera prive des seconrs des dieux/ Aii8sit6t apres, elle lit coiistruire 
ce convent en i’lionnenr de la d^esse des vers li soie. On \oit t»ncore dans ce 
royanine qiielqnea trivics dess6chds de intliiera qne Ton dit proveiiir des 
jireinieis plants. C’est pourqiioi ce royauine possede aujouid’hui lies vers ^ 
jsoie etpersonne n’oserait en iner nn seal. Si qnelqu’un ddrobe do la boie ^ 
n^i 4^utre, raiinee suivante il Ini est defendu d’61ever Jes vers h soie.^* 

And again under the head EJotan (Khotan) we find in J alien, voJ. 
* I. of the Valerius Bouddhistes,*' pages 381 and 382, the following 
passage : — 

“ Les habitants sout habiles a filer la soie et h en fabriquer de belles 
dtofles.” 

And again : — 

“ Le plus grand noinbre de persQnnes se vetit de soie et de coton.” 

From the use of the word ‘filer we may probably infer that silk 
was grown in Khotan in the time of Hwen Thsang. But Marco 
Polo more (Ban six centuries later does not mention silk in 
“ Cotan,” though lie specially notices its cotton, hemp, and other 
products yielding textile fibres. 

Khiproth thus endeavours to fix the date of the introduction 
of the worm into Khotan : — 

La soie paralt avoir apnortee par line piiucesse Chinoise qui dponaa 
im roi de Khotan. Ce fait n'est pas marqn6 dans les annales Chinoises qiii 
sont en g6ii^i'al ties exactes pour de fiareils, evCneinents. Il ]>arait, done, 
qu’il a tu lien pendant le temps de la division de Teiiipire, qui anivii apres 
I’extiuctioij de la d \ nastie'des 7'si/i en I’an 110 de not re die et cette princesso 
apparteuait vraiseiiiblableinunt d, la ^famille des ir^i Septentrionaux qui ne 
possdildrent qne le noid de la Chine, taudis (jue le midi de cej^ays se trouvait 
Bous la liuminatioii des Souiig.” 

The dates of the progress of sericiculture westward from Khotan 
through Traiisoxiana are not clearly traceable. But the geo- 
graphies of Ihn Haukal and A1 Istakhri, which both belong 
to the second half of the tenth century, .show clearly that 
sericiculture properly so called was then firmly established in tlie 
provinces of Taharistan and Jorjan on the south of the Caspifm. 
Taharistau was said £0 stand first among silk-producing countries. 
Yet this province yearly imported its “ grainage (Lc., the eggs 
for Ifleeding) from Joijan, Merv, too, appears at that epoch as 
producing silk and also as exporting eggs to Taharistan. Thus 
by the end of the 10th century wo find silk established in Persia, 
and we may presume tliat in its gradual advance thus f^pr 
westward it had struck roots, which still hear fruit, in Bokhara, 
Khiva, Saniarcand^and generaliy throughout the tract now known 
as the Khanates. 
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Long before the 10th century, however, the Persians had been 
conversant witli silk, and had in fact held complete control of the 
supply of the commodity to Constantinople. They had in thek 
hands the route by India and the Persian Gulf as well as the 
overland traffic, and Gibbon cites from Procopius the almost fabulous 
rates to which the monopoly of the carrying trade ran up the 
price of what was then a luxury. At tlfe present day the 
mulberry grows almost throughout Persia, but the true silk 
region lies on the south shore of the Caspian between ihe^ 
mouths of the A raxes and the Gurgan, or, in other wprds, ^ tlic 
provinces of Shirwan, Ghilan and Mezenderan,* the silk of« 
Ghilan bearing a higher reputation than that produced by 
the other two provinces. Shirwan is a Russian province. The 
industry is also carried on in the Persian provinces of Kachan, 
Meshed and Yezd. England, Russia and France import raw 
silk from Persia, but its quality is ]o\V, it being ill-reeled and ir- 
regular. The Persian silk crop of 1/SG3-64 is said to have yielded 
l,129,0001bs. valued at .£>734.000. Of this produce 400, \)001l)s. 
was sliipped to Great Rritairi, 30,000lb8. to France and 141,0001bs. 
to Russia. Within the last few years the yield lias much dimi- 
nished. Indeed Sir H. Rawlinson speaks of the silk crop as an en- 
tire failure, and Consul-General Jones in his report for 1870, writes 
of the “ destruction of the silk-trade of Ghilan.” In fact the crop 
of 1869 was only valued at o£>200,y00, or not one-fifth of the value 
of the crop of 18G4, which was estimated at more than one million 
sterling. It is probal)Iy from Persia that silk culture spread into the 
Caucasus and Mingrelia, where, however, it does not seem to have 
attained any great dt*vel<q)ment“f- 'J'he soi'iciculture of Afghanis- 
tan is prohahly an eft^hoot of that of Peisia or Bokhara. Yakub 
Khan, son of the Ameer, was at <yhe time said to be endeavour- 
ing to levive this industry at and around Herat as a nfeans of 
putting money into his coffeis. But the actual outturn of Afghanis- 
tan silk cannot be estimated. Kashmir also derives its silk from 
a Bokhara source. We are informed by Babii Nilambar Mookeijea, 
the Chief Justice of Kashmir, that the worm and mulberry 
were both introduced from Bokhara into the valley about the begm- 
jbgof the 16th century. 


* Of ibis very tract Marco I’olo 
writes It is from the country on 
this sea also that the silk railed 07iel~ 
U is brought.** Colonel Yule notes 
thereon The province of Gil gave 

name to the . ilk for which it was, 
^aud is still, famous. * * * This 
' seta ghella is mentioned also by Pe- 
golotti and by Uzzano, with an odd 


traiisposition as seta leggi, along 
with ieta masandronif i.e., firm tlie 
adjoining province Mezendeian/* 
Yules Marco PolOy hk chap. 4. 

t Marco Polo, however, speaks of 
silk being produced ** iu great abun- 
dance ** in “ Georgiiinia ** a region 
whicl),as laid down by Colonel Yule, 
w'ouid include these countries. 
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Tb was not till the middle of the Gth cciitiiiy of onr era that 
tlie silkworm was introduced into Europe* After an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to stimulate^ to competitiou “his Christian allies, 
the Ethiopians of Abyssinia, who had recently acipiired the arts of 
navigation, the spirit of trade, and the seaport of Adulis (Zoulla) 
stifl decorated with the trophies of a Crecian coiupieror,'' the C4n- 
peror Justinian ^found by a lucky chance the means of grati- 
fying ills wish to defeat the monopoly of silk hitherto hold by 
the Persians. This chance was the advent of “ two Persian 
li^onks'^who had been long resident in' China, and who now 
offered to import the eggs of the silkworm. They were liberally en- 
couraged by Justinian, and Gibbon relates (not without a scholar- 
ly sigh at tlie thought that they did not rather bring another 
Chinese art, and so preserve to us “ tlie comedies of Menander 
and the entire decades of Livy”) how they “again entered China, 
deceived a jealous people by concealing the eggs oF the silkworu 
in a hollow cane and returned in triumpliw itli the spoils of the 
east.” “Under their direction,” he continues, “the eggs were 
hatclied at the protior season by the artillcial heat ol dung, tlio 
worms werg fed with mulb(*rry leaves, rhey livid and lahour- 
<*d in a foreign climate, a sufficient nmiibor of biittei flies was 
saved to propagate tlic race, and tioes vveio jilantcd to su[)- 
ply the noiirislunent of the using generct bon:;. Elxpericiice 
and reflection coirected the eriors of a new alleinpt, and the 
8 ogdoite ambassadors acknowledged in llie succeeding reign 
that the Komans wer(^ not inferior to I he natives of Ciiina in 
tlie education of this insect and the manaracluie of silk.” J\L 
Pariset conjectures tiiat it was in f.iet IVom Khotau lliat 
tlie two Persian monks brouglit the worm to Constantinople. 
The iSogdiaii embassy, to which Gibbon rcfeis, was sent c.Kpi essly 
to negotiate a trade in silk, and Menander tells how it had been 
proceed] by an ineffectual mission with the sanie objv^ct dc's- 
jiatchcd to tfie court of Chusroes. The Pm’siaii monarch is said to 
have rejectetl the overtures of the Sogdians and hiirnt the silkg 
Jcclaiing tliat liis country had no need of Toifi^Kior 

Put though M. Pariset infeis from this plmise that vsilk was 
produced in the country of the Sogdians, or say Tran so \d ananas 
defined by Vambery, neitiier tin; narrative oF ^dani:il;ids embassy"' 
to Justin, 1101 that of the embassy of Zemaichus to Dizaboul, 

* In further «(ij)port of this view it woulil have been j>o,ssiblo to 

bo Ji[)|)eals to tlie iiiHcriplioii of convey fiuiii even tlie neareafc 

Si-gnaii-fou ab ])roving that the first ])omt of China to tV)n.4initino)jle in 
entiiiiice of Chrisliaii monks into time to prevent theii liatelung Tin 
China was in the 7th century. Anil the road, 
one xnight also ask .vhether in tJio^e 

i: 
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seems to prove more than the desire of the Turks then donliiiant 
on the Ox us, to promote a carrying trade between China and the 
west. .1 

The notices of the spread of sericiculture in the Byzantine 
empbe are singularly scanty. Indeed, M. Pariset, whose industry 
in collecting all information is perhaps more commendable than 
his ingenuity in building theories thereon, expressly admits that 
there is no direct mention in the Greek literature of tl^ period 
of raw silk as a product of the Eastern Empire, before the 
11th century. M. Pariset supposes an “ industrie seric^colft'* 
established in Syria and destroyed or maimed by the Arab in- 
cursions in the 7th century. But he seems to infer too readily 
from the undoubted celebrity of the silk manufactures of 
Antioch that the material was locally produced. Nor does the 
industry seem to have taken root in Asia Minor till a very much 
later date. 

In the European portion of the empire the industry was cf 
very slow growth. Indeed it seems doubtful whether the etymology 
which refers the name “ Morea to the mulberry is not a mistaken 
one, for it is applied to the west coast of the peninsula vvhile the 
manufactures had their chief seat at Corinth, Argos and Thebes. 
M. Pariset clearly exposes the inaccuracy of the passage in Gibbon’s 
53rd cbapter, which would have us to believe in the existence of a 
flourishing silk industry in the Peloponnesus at the end of the 
9th century. In fact it is only from the narrative of the Norman 
invasion that we gather the prosperity of the silk manufactures 
of Uieece, and nothing definite can be made out as to the extent 
to which silk was grown. . ' 

At any rate it seems clear that tlie sericictiltnrc of Greece, Asia 
Minor and Syria including Cyprus a,nd Crete was originally derived 
from tlie brood imported by the Persian monks. Silk is still pro- 
duced in these regions. The total outturn of the Morea, tlyprus 
and Crete seems to be about 150,0()01bs, annually of a silk of 
inferior quality. In 183G Syria produced856,000Ibs. ofraw silk, aud 
the annual outturn of Asia Minor is said to be about l,200,0001bs. 
The silk .of Broussa is mentioned in the 15th century, but its present 
high character, due to improved reeling, only dates from theTpre- 
sent century. ^ 

The Arabs now became the chief agents in promoting the 
spread of sericiculture. In their hands the worm passed though 
the north of Africa into Spain. Struve in his “ Handelszu^ der 
Araber,” as quoted by M. Pariset, cites “ Abu Obaid ” to shew 
t^)»at the mulberry and the insect thrive at Cabes on or near* the 
north coast of Africa ; a mulberry tree there was said to yield 
moref^ profit than five trees in other countries, without the silk suf- 
fering, If this Abu Obaid ” be‘ Abul Kasim Obaidullah, better 
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known as Ibn Ehurdadbab, the testimony would belong to the* 
second half of the 9th century. At any rate Ibn Haukal in the first 
half of the ]0th century speaks of the silk manufactures of Cabes, 
and Edrisi in the 1 2th century speaks of the silk fabrics of that 
town (though then the industry had declined and been to a great 
extent replaced by the manufacture of leather), and of Kasr Sajja 
(tl)ree miles distant) as well as of the numerous mulberry trees 
round tthe town of Sort. The industry seems to survive in 
Tripoli, which in 18G2 is said to have yielded 126,0001bs, of raw 
•silk. 

The exact date of the establishment of the insect in Spain 
is not easily to be ascertained. But Estakhri (1st half of the 
loth century) speaks of silk as among the products of the 
country and Edrisi expressly mentions the sericiculture of Jaen. 

“ Jaen,” he writes, as translated by Jaubert, “ est une jolie ville. 

* * II en depend trois mille villages oh Ton dleve les vers a 

soie.” In the Iberian peninsula the industry still survives or did 
till lately survive. In 1843* Spain produced about 2,000, OOOlbs. 
of silk, of wljich Valencia yielded three-fifths and Murcia and 
Grona(la eadi one-fifth. The cocoons are said to be excellent, but 
the silk, reeled by the peasantry, is irregular. In Portugal the 
industry has within the present century attained a considerable de- 
velopment, and 7,500 cwt. of cocoons are said to be yearly exported. 

It has been usual to attribute to the Normans the introduction 
of the silkworm into Sicily. * But M. Pariset shews conclusively 
that sericiculture must have been first establisljed in that island 
by the Arabs. The very names Sakhrat-el-harlr (silk rock), and 
Nahr-tut (mulberry river), cited by Edrisi, prove this. Indeed had 
Roger introduced th5 silkworm, his eulogist Etlrisi woujd hardly 
have omitted to notice the cij'cum stance. Moreover Edrisi’s work 
was finished in 1154. He writes of a province of Sicily as produc- 
ing niuch silk. If the introduction of the silkworm only dated 
from the sack of Thebes and Corinth by the Normans in 1147, it 
would hardly have been possible tf) speak of Sicilian sericiculture 
in tiiese terms only seven years afterwards. And this view is 
confirmed by the fact that an authentic specimen of the Arab silk 
m^tnufactures of Palermo is now extant at Vienna in the shape^of 
the “ raanteau do Nuremberg.” The following extract from Gibbon^ 
must therefore be r*ead with some reservations : — “ This emigration 
of trade distinguishes t^e victory of Roger from the uniform and 
fruitless hostilities of any age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens 
and Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with a captive train of weavers 
and artificers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their master and 
disgraceful to the Greek emperor. The king of Sicily was not In- 
sensible of the value of the present, and in the restitution of tjie pri- 
soners, he excepteS only the rAale and female mjinufactiircrs of 
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« 

Thebes and Corinth, \v]io labour, .says the Byzantine historian, under 
a barbarous lord, like the gld Erctriaiis in the service of Darius. A 
stately edifice in the palace of Palermo Avas erected for the 
use 0 / this industrious colony, and the art was propagated by 
tlicir children and disciples to satisfy the increasing demand 
of the western world. The decay of the looms of Sicily may 
ho ascribed to the troubles of the island and the competition of 
the Italian citicvS. In tlie year Lucca alone among her sister 

republics enjoyed tlio lucrative monopoly. A domestic revolution 
dispersed the manufacturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, 
and even the countiies ])eyond the Alps, and thirteen years after 
this event, the statutes of Modena enjoin the j)lanting of mulberry 
trees and regulate llie duties on raw silk/’ 

In Italy the worm found a most congiunal habitat, and the in- 
dustry spread almost ov('r the wliole ])eiiinsula. For a time, too, 
tlie manufacture of silk fabiics in Europe attained the groat(‘st 
succos;- in Italy, and even in the heginniiig of the I7tli century, the 
tiaders of the Fast India Company cite the silks of NapU'S ’as 
affording the highest siandaid of eompaiison. But with the decline 
ot the groat Italian ve|nihiic*s, the silk-weaving industry passed 
into j'^'ranco Jind the, Nc^therlauds. Still Jtaly has remained oiui 
of the great serlciculturlsi countries of Europe, and the annual 
'.clue of coco(ms is eslimated by the B r it it>k Trade Jour ua/ ut 
i!j>vvar(l > o( 11 millions steiling. 

Froiii M'lan the \\<»nn \vas introduced hy Francis 1. info the Rhone 
^aihy. llenr\ IV. was much int.en*.ste(l in the cncouragenuait 
k;f the iiidnsli^g and patent;; of nohdity AVere confeircd on those 
Avho }K'rsover(id in the pursuit for 12 years. * George Lord Carew 
in Ids ‘ Itelation of the Stale of France under Henry IV,’ addressed 
(o Ki])g James J writes lie (Henry IV.) hath caused most of 
the g(mtiemen and pensioners of his rcajm to plant mulhorry trees 
in theii grounds for tlie nourislimeiit of silkworms, and tohl me 
lie hoped to m ike liis renlm the staple for all the silk that should 
he uoin in all tli(?se noitli(aa) parts of Europe., both in his own 
eoindiy and likewise in your Majesty’s diiminions, the Low Coun- 
ifn s, IVne.r.aik and otlior regions adjacent to the Baltic .^ea. 
imt soiiK) Italians o1 goo<l ju<lgiijent Avitli Avhom 1 have coiifernMl 
touching this point, liave told me tliat in the end all this will 
conic to instiling, for that silkworms here cannot prosper, the 
connti y being too cold fur them, so ' that, if they die not, 
the shell which they shall produce Avill never be good.” Lord 
(leorgc’s Italian friends’ ju*e(liction lias not been verified by facts, 
for the silkAYorm lias occupied the Avholc valley of the Rlione, 
spread nortbAvards and >ve.stwards, and in 1853 France produced 
about h million pounds of raw silk., -- 

Jbis IS the lad goc.d HiiJe 111 tlie iirogiess of the silkworm as 
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tlic ol)jcct of an industry on any great scale. Attempts liavo, 
liowcvur, not been wanting to extend tlic spr(‘ad of scricicultnre, 
‘and the epizoic which lias of late years proved so disastrous to the 
broods of France and Italy, has given a fresh stimulus to such efforts. 
But *011 the success of these more modern experinicnts it woukf be 
premature to pronounce. The crave for silk fabrics wliich j)re- 
vailed in tlic 16th* and I7th centuries is well known. Hence the 
])romiiicnce of the silk trade in the annals of the E. I. Company. 
]n 1617 George Lord Carew writes to Sir Thomas Iloo, “There is 
siiT'.h a madness in England to bo clothed in silk, that we cannot 
endure our home-mode cloth. It was this “ madness^' that prompt- 
(*d tlie eilorts of James T. to naturalise the worms botli in 
England and in the ])lantations of Virginia, and so provide, within 
Ids own dondnions, material for the industry of llie Fiemish weavers, 
Avhom the sack of Antw(;rphad driven over to England. Similarly 
m arly a C(mtui‘y later, tlTe revocation of the edict of Nantes, ami 
tluMmigetus thus given to tl’^i silk-weaving industry in England 
bv the immigration and settlement at Spital/ields of the French 
ri ot<'Stant ai'tisan.>, led to tlie attempt of the Sieur de la Foiet in 
161)1) a.nd t lie*Ciielsc‘a Park C(»ni])any of l71iS. In a sericiculturist 
]M)]nt ol' \'!ew I lit'se expt'iiments were unsuccessful, l>ut we owe to 
ihiuii some fine old niuIbMry trees. Nor have tljo subseqmmt at- 
u inpfs iiad any ap])r(‘ciable commeicial r(\sults. The Gompauy 
.'-tm teel nearly aO years ago Jlo gnnv silk in the county of Cork 
seems to have lieen rather a piece of “financing’^ than an 
lienr'st s})eculation. At least “ Father Prout '' con])ares it to the 
“ lottery liumbug got up by Bisli and (fContiell,” of tlio mala /Ides 
<>!' wljieli lie sj leaks iy the jdamest terms. dilettante experi- 

ments of more lecent date only ijrove that the wmrm witll^:3arc can 
bo iai>e i in the Englisli cliinaXe, and will sjiin a cocoon more or 
loss vcJnable, a fact knowm to most sclioolbfiy.s ami hardly r<.*quiring 
imtlu r pioof Indeed, still more inclement countries have seen the 
insect successfully reared, and an attempt was made to establish 
.^oi iiMenltuj'i* in >Swedon as a permanent industry. In Bavaria, 

1 1 uLigary and Turkey iii Europe the w'orm lias in fact attained a 
loDjing, and these countries yield, or liave recently yieldcd^^a em*tain 
aic.ount of marketable law silk. Algeria as an olfsljoot of tiJtJ* 
f’leneli industry, and. St. Helena, tiamaica, Mauritius, Tasmania, the 
Australian settlements, New Zealand and Soutli Africa among our 
own#colouics, have each keen tlie scene of various attempts, more or 
less succ(‘ssful, to naturalise the silkworm as the producer of a com- 
iiuacial sta]>lc. But none of them have as yet been on a scale 
snllicient mateiially to afTect the total silk-sup]>ly of the wor.ld. 
ICgypt, Madagascar and some of the islands of the Pacific liave 
aPo been tried, aod in California a promising ex])erimenlMs iii 
])n>gress, the insect there completing its circuit 'of llif globe, 
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and tlie worms imported direct from Japan meeting their cousins 
distant by innumerable descents, from the broods of France and 
Italy.* 


* Ills carious to contrast the pain- 
ful pro<;resa of f'ilk thi oiioh 40 ceii- 
Unies with the triumphant and 
almost magically rapid career of “di- 
vine, rare, siipercxcellent tobacco.” 
The history of the names of the two 
substances are also in marked contrast. 
The soul -subduing herb of the west 
carries its native name everywhere. 
The etymology of the various names 
for silk is by no means so simple. 
The filament or fabric did not carry 
its own native name with it, but 
each nation applied aomed cacrijitive 
w^ord of its own. Thus in Burmese 
we have “po in Malay and 
Javanese “ sntra ” (Sanskrit imported 
bodily it would seem and moaning at 
first “ thread ” generally and so silk 
thread par excellence.) The ti-ne 
Indian name seems to be ‘“pfit” 
wliich bolds its ground in Assam and 
apjiears in ihe Tamil “ pattn.” Here 
again may be traced the limitations 
to one specific material of a word 
originally of more general applica- 
tion. Persian supplies “abresham^^ 
and “ resham,” the latter now Jlie 
ordiii.'iry terra for silk in India. The 
Arabs christened silk “haiir” (a 


word connected with harra, which 
Frey tag renders “ nobili stirpe natiis 
ct iiigeuiius fuit,” the etymology 
being base on the ])re-emiiieuce (> 1 ’ 
silk among textile materials). Ara- 
bic als() adopted “ ahresliam ” from 
the Persian and transformed, so 
Fre^^tag seems to say, the Persian 
kazh into kazz. The Greek a’ffpucdi' 
and Batin “ seriemn ” have been 
already noticed, and tp these are at- 
tributed Anglo-Saxon “ seole ” (whence 
later “ silk”) and the kindred words 
found in the Scandinavian langu- 
ages. German and the Uom, '11100 
languages (Germ. ‘*soide,” Italian 
“iseta,” Spanish “ seda,” Frcijcli 
“ aoie ” ) have gone to some othei' 
source. Brachot puts down “sole” 
to laCin “ seta” bearing the mean- 
ing of silk. Faceiolati gives no 
such ineaniii'g nor is the woid to be 
found in the uiiineroiis quotations 
fiAuji the later Tjatin given in the 
notes of M. Pariset, Calcutta tlocs 
not apparently boast a copy of 
Ducauge, which would probably .solve 
our doubts. The Greek a])- 

pears first, acem’ding to Parisot 'm 
the 4 til ceiiiniy A. I). 



Art. III.-THE REVIVAL’OF ISLAM. 

O F late years, public attention lias been often directed to 
many events as indications of a Revival of Islam. Now, 
we are pointed to •the Wahabis in Arabia, ruling over half the 
country* from their capital in Ncjd ; then, to their widespread 
organisation in India, with its ‘ head centres’ in all large Muham- 
m«kdan cities, its Maulavis wandering througli Bengal preaching the 
jehdd as the most direct route to Paradise, its bravoes ready to 
assassinate any official who may appear obnoxious to the leaders, 
and its ceaseless efforts to arouse the Pathan border tribes to some 
greater enterprise than the striking down of individual kafirs. 

Again, we have been pointed to the Muhammadan risings in 
Yemen and Kashgar, te the unyielding fanaticism of Khiva 
and Bokhara welded into unity and firmness under Russian 
domination, to Circassian and Turkoman hordes flying from 
Russian territory into North-Eastern Turkey, and to the restive im- 
patience of tke Turkish people under the slow, but steady, impact 
of Western ideas, resulting in fears of massacres of the Christian 
population, and in*‘new mosques, new schools, new teachers, all 
on the severer model of what may be called the nineteenth century 
Muhammadan revival, the same of which Arab Wahabeeism is the 
exaggerated prototype, multip^ing over the face of the land in ex- 
cess of actual requirement, Ramadhan is observed, and prayers 
more strictly performed than formerly. High and low, the nation 
is in training.’’ — So says Mr. Palgrave*in the Cornhill MagaziuQ 
for November 18G8. * 

Anon we are told (Times, Aiigust 29th, 1873) that “ year after 
year Islam is converting hundreds of thousand of our Indian subjects, 
and especially the natives Cff Bengal, to the faith of the Koran, 
This conversion, too, not now accomplished at the sword’s point, but 
i» the peaceful shadow of British rule; works a marvellous change in 
the very inmost nature of the converted. It is said that the con- 
verts to Muhammadanism who are enlisted from among the unwar- 
lik^j population of Bengal assume, witli this new faith, a hardihoq(j[ 
of character which would make them dangerous enemies and price- 
less allies.” 

F^r our own part, we^annot attach the importance that some do 
to any, or all, of these statements. They may receive an altogether 
different interpretation ; their cause is not revival from within, but 
pressure from without. The crescent is waning, not waxing. Nearer 
the horizon, the fog makes it loom large to the eye ; but even wlffle 
we look, it is sinking from view — for ever. Province after p^aovinoe 
is year by year torn from Islam ^ the ideas of modern, Christian 
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civilisation impinge upon its surface with ever-increasing weiglit 
and intensify ; and, with the mighty arms of Britain encircling 
it .on the south, and the ever advancing stride of the Russian 
colossus from the north, is it any wonder that a shiver of deep fore- 
boding thrills from time to time through every conscious fibre of 
Islam as the long debate between the Cross and the Crescent draws 
toward its close ? 

But to call ihis a Revived of Islam, is as utter a misnonier as it 
would have been to call the American rebellion a revival* of slave-, 
holding. The Southern leaders foresawt ho approacliing dooin />f 
slavery; and rightly judged that if a struggle take place vvitli 
the ever-increasing power and wealth of the North in defence of 
“ the peculiar institution,” it had bettor he in 18G1 than in 1871, 
wben Iheoilds against tluun would be still heavier. They rose, failed, 
and foil, with the cause they defended so bravely and — uselessly. 
So, too, it is with Islam. Its approachii|g doom may iiit(Misiry tile 
prejudices of its ignorant supporters, until tluy rise in frantie 
defence of wliat they deem dearer than life, only to he tnpnjih d 
out of existence by the overwhelming legions that defend 
modern civilisation. We may pity their misguided zral, and 
(loploro their fate ; hut as Christians, our sympatliies are due to 
the bioader interests of humanity involved in the struggle. 

K^till, any general outburst of fanaticism among th(^ IGO millions 
of Islam is veiy improbable ; it possesses no colie.'^ivo force, no 
central autliority surtieiently strongc4o compel obedience and w(‘M 
tlie mass into an instrument lilted to the conditions of inodcaii. 
war. Sunni, Shiab, Alimadi and Wahabi bate each Ollier as 
lieartily as Spaniard and « Dutchman in 157^, or Caiheliu and 
Orangeman in 187’b Mere iiumhcrs, liowever fanatic ami brave, 
aie worse than ustdess wlien hurled, half armed and undisciplined, 
against modern military foimations, aimed only i\illi tlie old 
inuzzledoader ; how much more so against uiodei n tacta*^, rilled 
canuon, the bieech-loader and tlie mitrailleuse, [fnaided by tlu'.sci 
modern ap[)lianccs, a snccessf,'il jvhdd is impossible, while tlieir 
cdfective acquisition by Lshim is equally so — for this impliies accumu- 
lated wcaltii, the iirodiict of organised, successful industry and 
economy, two cpialiiies foieigii to the Muliammadau charactQ*- ul* 
The piescnt day, as all acquaintc^l therewith well know. 

Egypt, with her vast resources, has run into debt in a time of 
profound peace, at the rate of X^G,00(),000 a year fnr the past 
ten years ; wliilc lier last throw for a loJm of DG2,()00,()()0, j^hews 
tiro recklessness of the bankrupt spemlllirift, doubtful of the 
further gullibility of the money-lendeis, Turkey coiupiises with- 
its limits the ancient Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
.Thrape and Macedonia, once teeming with population, thread- 
ed with solidly-built roads, dotted thickly with cities and 
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Ikm hours, and supporting with ease the wars of Alexander, of- his 
successors, of the Lower Empire, and of the khalifs of Baghdad* 

• Now, barely £4!, 000, 000 a *year is squeezed out of it, not a* de- 
cent road exists in the country, save what has been made by the 
liated Franks with borrowed capital ; three-fourths of the laud is 
in the hands of the priests, and hence, exempt from taxation ; the 
remainder, when hiild by Muhammadatis, pays a tenth of the pro- 
duce as land-tax, when held by Christians, five-tenths, in addition 
to the tax for exemption from the army. The Turks do not, and 
tlm Christians dare not, invest capital in cultivation ; hence, says 
Sir H. Rawlinson, ‘‘In the hands of the Turks the country never 
will improve, for the faith of Islam is incompatible with civilisa- 
tion.” And hence its financial career, even amid profound peace, 
consists principally of the operation known as “ flying kites ” — 
paying former loans by raising new ones as long as its fast waning 
credit will permit. The luler of Persia, too, has just put all the 
resources of his country in the hands of a Rnssianised Jew, to be 
manipulated by English engineers and European capital into 
some semblance of modern civilisation. But, were he already a 
feudatory of Russia, he could liardly carry out her designs inoie 
ably, nor better secure the impossibility of Persia joiriing in 
a jehdd, than by tlu^ direction given to the first Persian railvva}? — 
from the Caspian to Teheran. For either or all of the leading 
M\ihammadan powers, therefore, to proclaim would be simply 

financial and political suicide* Of Central Asia it is sufficient 
to say that in ten years a Russian force, never more than 16,000 
strong, basso completely subjugated it as to fully justify Vambt5ry*s 
eloquent remarks on the progress of the Russian arms : — 

“Towns and couh*tiies hitherto unknown to the denizens of 
the Western world have beew thrown open, and places where 
the European traveller could only venture in disguise, and at the 
peril of his life, are now mot only free and safe, but actually 
governed by Christians. Churches and clubs have been opened 
aUTashkimd, Khojind and Sumarkahd ; and the monotony of the 
muezzin's chant is broken by the cheerful sounds of the bells of the 
Gieek churches, more terrible to Muliammadau cars than jbhe roar 

of Artillery The Russian successes in Central Asia have ** 

dealt islamism the severest bl^w it has ever received from 
Christendom in the’ course of their thousand years of struggle, 
lu i^odeni days, the powerful influence of Christian Europe had 
permeated all parts of Muhammadan Western Asia, the holy places 
Mecca and Medina themselves had not escaped the innovating 
spirit of the times, but the Muhammadanism of Central Asia retaii'i^ 
ed its primitive character pure and undiluted, the faith flourished 
unopposed and uncontrovertod, Bokhara, not Mecca, had bdbome' 
practically the spiritual centrS of Islam. Thither came the 
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ascetic, the pious member of a fraternity, and the entliusinsf ic 
theologian ; and though not generally known, it is an undoubted 
fact, 'that zealous Moslems'in all parts of the Ottoman Empire, in 
Egypt, Fez, and Morocco, received thence the inspirations of their 
religious enthusiasm. The sight of this holy ground profaned by 
the presence of unbelievers, and ruled by them, must be intolerable 
to all pious souls of the Islamite world, and the dust raised by the 
fall of this chief pillar of Islam, as Bokhara has always been 
called, will long hang as a dark cloud, overshadowing for many 
a day, if not for ever, the horizon of the future prospects 
Islam.** 

In Central Asia, then, the jehad has been tried and failed. 
Kashgar must fall, sooner or later, and the outburst of Muham- 
madan fanaticism in Western China is utterly crushed alroa(J3^ 
And if Vambdry's idea of the effect on Islam of the fall of Bokhara 
be correct, what will be the effect of ther long-delayed, yet inevi- 
table, fall of Constantinople, and the j)olitical extinction of Islam ? 
For, since all this political and financial debility results from tbo 
operation of a constant cause — the political and religious character 
of Islam — it must go on at an increasing rate, ensuring the ultimate 
and speedy political extinction of Isldin, wherever it comes in con- 
tact with modern civilisation. 

Returning to India in our survey, we find here a larger Muham- 
madan population than in any other country ; indeed, Bengal alone 
contains more Muhammadans than tlVerc are in Tiiikey itself. *i'heir 
distribution, too, as shown by the recent census, contradicts all our 
previous notions thereof. In the North-West Provinces, tlie scat of 
Government of the Great Mughul, ever reckoned the stronghold of 
their | ower and influence, they number only 14? per cent, of the po- 
pulation. Patna and Behar, usually thought to be strongly Muham- 
madan, only contain 12 per cent. ; in Bengal Proper, they number 
about half the population, while in East Bengal, the great basin 
drained by the lower waters of the Brahmaputra, they form from 70 
to 80 per cent, of the population, and in some districts nearly the 
whole . — {Bengal Administration Reporty 1871-72, pp. 33). 

Even now, just as frequent accessions to Hinduism occur from 
*«tA.ong the aboriginal tribes, similar accessions occur to Islam from 
among the low caste Hindus, <and from the same cause — the 
greater consideration enjoyed by a Hindu as ’ compared with an 
outcaste, or by one of the vast Muhamma^dan community as com- 
pared with the despised Dom, Chandal, and other semi-ltiudu 
communities. We have known several instances of this in West 
I^rngal ; but have never yet heard, cither East or W'est, of a high 
caste Hindu accepting Islam from religious convictions. Some 
advantage more appreciable by the Hindu mind, as for instance, a 
desirable marriage connection, es|)ecially in 'the case of Hindu 
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widows, was invariably tho motive for the change of name — wrf 
cat! liarcUy say, of faith. 

• But when we read in the J’imes that “year after year, hundreds 
of thousands, especially of tho natives of Bengal, are being con- 
verted to the faith of the Koran^' we, who have been long resident 
in Bengal, and specially conversant with the religious propagan- 
disiu therein, arc# lost in astonishment at our ignorance or — at 
that of the Times, And our astonishment is l)y no means lessened 
when we notice that such small matters as the locality, time, 
*WtnessCvS, &c., of this vast propagandism are left to be added d 
discretion to suit tho readers taste and ability to digest whole- 
sale assertions. 

In the first place, it Is assumed that a census, accurate at 
least within scores or hundreds of thousands, has been taken 
yearly or decenniallv, so as to obtain the relative proportion of 
Muhammadans and Hmdus at each succeeding period. But 
wlieii and by whom, was this census taken ? Evidently it must 
have*been taken by some “ special correspondent '' of the Times, 
with a skill surpassing even the enterprise of the Telegraph or 
the Nexo York Herald in the supply of news ; for neither the 
people nor tho Government of Bengal know any thing of its 
performance. The Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, p. 20, 

“As an illustration of the extreme point to which the want of 
statistical knowledge of the pbople had reached in these provinces, 
tho following figures arc given showing the difference between tho 
population of some important districts as givi'n in grave statistical 
itiurns by the authority of Goverunicut within the last few years, 
and stated in the AJiainistralioii Report, published in IS'i^O accord- 
ing to the latest returns, and •that now ascertained by census : — 

Population accord- Population accord 


I^ifuddea (perhaps tho most cared for 
and most fully administered metro- 

iiig to rctiu u of 
1870. 

mg to present 
census. 

politan district in Bengal) 

568.712 

1,812,705 

Wiridporc 

147,127 

1,012,580 

Pubna 

337.679 

1,211,504 ' 

Cuttack •• ... 

21 5,835 

1,440,784 

Monghyr 

755,380 

1,842,086 

Kaiflroop or Gowhatty 

80,861 

561,681 


And, altogether, the difference between the estimated census of 
Bengal in 1870, and the actual census of 1871-72, amounted to 
nearly 20 millions ! With such striking illustrations of the utftjr 
gnorance which prevailed among even the governing cj^ss on 
[he subject of tlie mere numbcJrs of the population, not to say 
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any thing of the relative proportions of Muhammadans and 
Hindus in Bengal, it looks very like Munchausenism to pretend 
to such accuracy on thevse points as to affirm a yearly accession to 
Islam of hundreds of thousands of Hindus in Bengal; and we 
are probably not far out in attributing this feat of historical 
accuracy to the same genius who recently announced in an article 
on Afghanistan in the Times, the discovery thq^, Dost Muhammad 
was a Find Sri chief 1 

Again, if this vast proselytism exists anywhere, it must be in 
East Bengal, where tlio population are nearly all MuhammadauJi ; 
it is there we shall find “ under the peaceful shadow of British 
rule,” the eager intellectual life, the religious vitality and anta- 
gonism implied in this vast work of converting hundreds of 
thousands to Islam. But the one great complaint of the Christian 
missionaries who traverse East Bengal is the utter absence of 
these qualities in Hindu and Muhammadan alike. Two years 
ago when these statements were just made by the Spectator in 
its review of Mr. Hunter s “ Our Iiidian Musalmans,” one of the 
Baptist Missionaries in East Bengal, who has probably traversed it 
more extensively tlian any other living European, rpade the sub- 
ject one of special enquiry by himself and his preachers for more 
than a year, in every village, Hindu and Muhammadan, that they 
visited ; but, save solitary instances, few and far between, they 
failed to find the least trace of any movement which could give 
colour to such broad assertions aj those used by the Times and 
Spectator. Indeed, the mass of the population of East Bengal, 
Hindu and Muhammadan alike, arc so steeped in ignorance, that 
those repeats their mantia and these their namaz without 
understanding a word of it ; and the reason usually given for 
their particular faith is ever the same “ Our fathers were Hindus 
(or Muhammadans), hence wc must be.” 

Such, too, is the testimony of the officials, whose opinions, on 
enquiry, coincide with the statements of the Friend of India, 
(September 4th, 1873), in reviewing the official Report on Maiman- 
singli. “ With the people of Myuiensingli ignorance means, not 
superstition, bujjK indifference to all religion save ancestral forms of 
worship. ' The toleration born of ibis indifference makes Hindas 
and Muhammadans good friends ; tliougli Sunnis, the latter keep the 
Moliurrum as a sort of spectacle in which the Hindus join.” And, 
vice versd, the greater portion of the crowd enjoying the Hindu spec- 
tacles in Dacca is generally Muhammad an while those of the #aral 
districts, when remonstrated with for their attendance on the 
idolatrous ceremonies of their neighbours, sometimes reply “ It is 
tK6 zemindar s order,” or, others do it, so we do.” Taylor, in his 
History of Dacca (1840), gives the same cliaracter to the people at 
that time. These two classes (lJi,udus and Muhammadans) live 
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in p^ii'fect peace and concord ; and a majority of individuals 
belonging to them have even overcome their prejudices so far as 
to smoke from the same hookah” (p. 257). 

Yet another cause has operated indirectly to render impossible 
any. such accessions to Islam in Bengal as that aflfirmed above, in 
the different attitude taken by the Hindu and Muhammadan com- 
munities toward# English education. The ruins of magnificent 
forts, palaces and mosques, the traditions handed down in the 
community, the stories and allusions of their scanty current litera- 
•tore to the glories of the Muhammadan rule, all remind the 
Muhammadans of the time when Islam ruled unchallenged in the 
land, when the infidel trader came with cringing steps to beg a 
footing where now he rules triumphant and unquestioned — so con- 
fident in his own might and resources, as to appear contemptuous- 
ly oblivious of the very existence of Islam, other than as one of 
several expiring creeds. * Every effort to shake off the grasp of the 
Christian has only tightened it ; and the empire over the body, 
secur.ed at Plassey, Baxjir anil Seringapatam, is now supplemented 
by ecjually insidious and persistent efforts to subjugate the mind 
also to the sway of Christian civilisation, by schools, colleges, tracts, 
books, and missionaries. Naturally, therefore, the struggle between 
loyalty to the religious and political teachings of their ancestors, 
and loyalty to the Christian Government under which they enjoy 
such li})erty and peace, fills nmny Muhammadan minds with per- 
plexity, rage and despair. Hopeless of changing the current of 
events, they will not yield to its rush ; hence it surges around and 
over them, burying them beneath a stratum of ignorance and 
oblivion; sweeping place, power and .wealth from them into the 
hands of their Hindu neighbours who have prudently gone with 
the stream and through English education almost monopolized all 
subordinate officers under Government. Hence, when urging on 
respectable Muhammadan& the duty of giving an English education 
to their sons, in order that they may have an equal chance witli the 
^;lmdus in the battle of life, how -often have our representatives 
been met with sentiments which, however courteously expressed, 
were tinged with defiant despair. “ If they receive English educa- 
tfcn, they are sure to think themselves wiser than their fatliers ; they 
had better remain beggars in IsHm, than be rich in this world, ind 
lose all in the next.*’”* Or, as the Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle, 
{Bengal Administration Ilejyort, 1871-72, p. 254) puts it : — “A 
wclf-to-do Muhammada’n sent Ids son to the Government school. 
The boy was successful, and the father was urged to send his other 
son to school ; the father replied that he might, under pressure, 
let one of his sous go to be made into an infidel, but he coi^ld 
not let more than one go to the bad in that sort of way.” 

But whatever be the religbus advantages wliicU the Muham- 
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madans imagine themselves to retain from this refusal of English edu* 
cation, it has been an undoubted social disadvantage to them in the 
eyes of their Hindu neighbours. For th^ Hindu pen to-day occupies* 
the place once held by the Muhammadan sword ; the Bengali Babu 
seems as indispensable to British rule, as the Pathan or Rajput 
talwdr was to the Mughul rule. By English education, the 
child of the Dom or Chasa may rise to rule over*the descendants of 
the Brahmans and Pathans before whom his fathers grovelled in 
the dust. The Muhammadan thus takes a lower place in the 
social scale by his rejection of education ; and such being the caSe, 
the shrewd Hindu cares not to link himself to a falling creed, which 
promises little to its vofaries save ignorance, poverty, and hard 
work. Better keep the lax creed of his fathers with the hard 
work, in the hope that the key of education now oftered to the 
millions, irrespective of caste or creed, but hitherto sullenly rejected 
by the Muhammadans, may unlock to his*children the treasures of 
power and wealth hitherto possessed ofi\y by his oppressors. In such 
altered circumstances, what influence is left to the Muhainrnadan, 
strong enough to effect the conversion, year by year, of hundreds or 
even scores of thousands of Bengalis as alleged by thofee would-be- 
wise alarmists of the Times and Spectator ? They have been simply 
trading on the inaccuracies of previous guesses at the number of 
the populaliju, and the consequent impossibility of finding the 
actual proportion of Hindu and Myhammadans ; they have given 
us surmise for certainty, and painted up fancy to supply the place 
of fact. 

One other possible explanation of the above errors may be found 
in the rapid conversion cTf Sunnis and Slyahs into Ferazis or 
WahabisJ which has taken place during the past 20 or 30 years, and 
has possibly been distorted V)y omfd writers into conversions of 
hundreds of thousands of Hindus to Islam 1 For in the present 
downdard tendency of Indian Islam, it is not at all surprising that 
many Muhammadans should accept the teachings of Abdul Wahab, 
which may be simply summarised as an attempt to restore Muham- 
madanism to the exact form it possessed during the life-time of its 
founder ; -discarding as idolatrous all modern exaltations of Muha^- 
Tfiad or any otiier prophet, Imam or saint, and all forms, cere- 
monies and observances, originate?! since the tipies of the prophet ; 
and finally, insisting on the duty of spreading Islam by the sword 
the chief duty of the faithful, and the moet direct way to par^ise. 
The logic is concise and forcible to the devout Muhammadan, if not 
reasonable to us. By the sword Islam had been established, by the 
sword it must be re-established. God has placed the sword in 
the hands of Islam to re-assert the half-forgotten truth of His 
existefice, to protest against the idolatry of the, heathen and the 
fetishism into* which the neighbouring uommally Christian com- 
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munity had fallen. But Ishiui had proved recreant to its mission,^ 
had fallen into the very superstition it was sent to destroy, and it 
had become a lifeless and corrupt formula, under the frown of 
the Almighty whom it had forgotten. To regain its original life, it 
must resume its original work, in the original way ; “ wherefore 
fight* against the unbelievers, and be severe unto them; for their 
dwelling shall be hell.^* 

These notions, Introduced into East Bengal by Shariyatullah, 
the fatirer of the notorious Dudu Miah, on his return from Arabia 
in 1828, and afterwards preached everywhere by the emissaries 
oTSayyid Ahmad who set up as the long expected Imam Mehdi, 
spread with great rapidity in East Bengal ; and the sect now numbers 
as its adherents, so they boast, the majority of the Muhammadan 
population. And the process is still going on ; indeed, a few 
months ago, we came into personal contact with a little episode 
thereof. Abdul Gafur, a Wahabi Maulavi, was joined by nearly all 
the inhabitants of a large Muhammadan village near Dacca, only 15 
families holding back from 'the movement. The now creed was 
naturally tried on the recusants first, in the shape of violent abuse 
and ill usage. They appealed to the Hindu zaminddr for protec- 
tion ; and many of the new converts, not liking the turn things were 
taking, rejoined the recusants. A row ensued, the zammdar fined 
some of the converts, forbad their putting up a separatist masjid, 
or receiving the obnoxious Maulavi into their houses under a 
penalty of Rs. 25. The WahSibis appealed to the nearest court ; 
beaten there, they applied to the hakims in the city courts. Five 
or six cross-suits came off in quick succession; but though they 
gained their case in court under the lead of the indefatigable 
Abdul, the zamindar’s means of retaliation made them feel that 
victory was almost worse than defeat, until they seriously^ contem- 
plated “ pulling up stakes and going elsewhere. “ But,'"' said 
Abdul and his people, “ where are we to find so much unoccupied 
laud ? The Hindu zarnindars arc all leagued against us, and the 
Muhammadan zarnindars do not care to help us ; what are we 
t6do?” 

For my own part, I cannot quite sympathise with the outcry often 
raised against Indian Wahabiism, but rather welcome ks spread. 
It forces the apathetic Muhammadan community to think and 
inquire into the basis of its faith. It cuts away, at a blow, the 
whole fabric of Muhammadan tradition and superstitious observance ; 
and thus narrows the issues respecting Muhammad to what he says 
about himself in the Koran, instead of what his followers say about 
him contrary thereto. It appeals to the sword as the sole arbiter 
between Islam and modern civilisation ; an appeal that can ha^ve 
only one issue, as the slightest acquaintance with the vast military 
resources of Christendom, and the utter weakness of those of Islam, 
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•will overwhelmingly prove to all, save a few insane fanatics.' But 
to the Indian Government it presents a very grave aspect ; for it may 
mean the uprising of vast masses of m^n, perhaps at no very dis-. 
tant date, armed with the firearms so carelessly allowed to pour ad 
libitum by way of Calcutta and Dacca, into the hands of the peasan- 
try of East Bengal, until almost every peasant has a gun, that cares 
to buy one. It may mean the assassination of tfce officials, far and 
near, the massacre of hundreds of Hindus and Europeans, «the sack 
and burning of countless villages ; and it will then certainly mean 
the retaliating slaughter of thousands of ignorant Muhammadan.®; 
and the stamping out, under the heel of a vindictive war, of Waha- 
biism, the latest phase of Islam, as incompatible with modern civili- 
sation, law, and order. 

It is the acknowledged duty of the Indian Government to use 
eveiy means to avert these possible eventualities ; and hence 
it is well that the Government has decided “ to give to the Muham- 
madans their full share of high class intellectual training, and of 
sound knowledge useful to them in life, combined, but not clashing 
with, that sound knowledge of Oriental tradition which belongs to 
their race and country/^ The difficulty lies in “ framing for Muham- 
madans a course of secular instruction, which is the only kind that 
can be given in Government institutions, upon the study of a litera- 
ture which on so many sides is intimately connected with their 
religion and doctrinal tenets .'’ — Resolution oj Governor-General 
in Council, June 1873. 

It may be thought presumptuous on our part, but we cannot 
help suggesting that the framers of the desired course might find 
valuable help therein by ^ Examining the text books used in the 
American and French colleges and schools long established in 
Turkey and elsewhere within the bonders of Islam, since the same 
difficulty in yet greater degree must have beset their efforts to lay 
down a course of study which should impart sound useful knowledge 
based upon modern science, and yet not arouse opposition fiom the 
people they sought to benefit. 

Should such a scheme be carried out, and a sound knowledge 
of men and things as they arc, not as they ought to be according 
to the Arab and Persian poets, be imparted to the respectable 
Muhammadan youth of the country, we might expect great 
things from it. The utter futility of all efforts to roll the nineteenth 
century back to the seventh, to resuscitate Islam in the face of the 
overwhelming and ever increasing powers^ of modern civilisation, 
would be gradually impressed on the next, if not the present, 
generation of Muhammadans ; thus completely neutralising all 
Wahabi attempts to mislead them into hopeless rebellion. But 
if the course of study be mainly chosen from the literature and 
philosophy of Muhammadan writers, to secure which strenuous 
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efforts will doubtless be made, the evil will be only intensified ; the 
conceit, the ignorance, and the isolation of the Muhammadans will 
'become practically insuperable here, as in Turkey. 

With all deference to the plans of the Government, we would 
suggest that it is not from the better class of Muhammadans who 
can afford to receive and profit by “ their full share of high class 
intellectual training,** that vve have most to fear ; but from the 
utterly fgnorant and neglected Muhammadan masses, who imagine 
' that they have little to lose and much to gain by overturning 
ffle present state of things — people so ignorant as to believe that 
the Sultan of Turkey is still king of kings, receiving tribute from 
all other nations ; and that by his authority the Queen rules over 
India; so ignorant as to suppose that since their own neighbour- 
liood is largely Muhammadan, while a Christian is hardly ever seen, 
the same state of things exists every where ; and, reversing the 
real state of things, believe that Christendom itself only exists by 
the sufferance and supineness of Islam, and that the whole accur- 
sed Feringhee race (may their fathers’ graves be defiled) might 
he swept from existence by one real effort of the might of Isldrn. 
Hence the disrespect, and sometimes insult, shown to Christians 
wheu wandering at times in out-of-the-way Muhammadan 
neighbourhoods. Now, were the Government to cover the districts 
largely inhabited by Muhammadans, as thickly as possible 
with vernacular schools, provicjing them with good maps and geo- 
graphies, also with brief abstracts of history, Indian and European, 
as vernacular reading books, in addition to the usual primary 
course of writing, arithmetic, &c., were this course carefully taught 
by competent teacher.% properly supervised, and checked by examina- 
tions upon which small scholarships for the higher schools should 
he made dependent, the Wafaahi exhortation to rise and fight 
for Islam would frequently meet with the counter exhortation — 

“ Go to school, you know not what you are saying/’ 

This effort to remove the incubus of ignorance from the Indian 
Afuhammadans, and the vast impending changes vvithin and without 
Islam, possess peculiar significance foi Christian missionaries. Un- 
able generally to read their own vernacular, much Jess Arabic, the 
Indian Muhammadans are as ignoiant of the Koran as the Sud;:a8 
aie of the Vedas ; and this universal ignorance is a frequent excuse 
for avoiding all discussion of the issues between Christianity and 
the Horan, And when a Maulavi stands up as the champion of his 
ignorant co-religionists, as soon as he finds himself at all “ cornered,” 
somebody among his followers suggests, in all sincerity of course, 

“ it is time for namaz " — whether it he one o’clock or six, it matters 
not ; or, a row is carefully got up, under cover of which he discreetly 
retreats or the missionary is driven off, and the report is* then 
industriously spread that the padre was completely used up. 
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Now, were the people educated, with the vernacular Kodn in 
their hands, so that they could see the truth for themselves, such 
subterfuges would be impossible, the truth would be made manifest, 
Christ would be honoured, and his opponents silenced. For al- 
though, in some of its main features, Islam is directly opposed to the 
Gospel, yet its many points of agreement with evangelical Christia- 
nity form a common ground and authority for^tliscussing the grave 
questions at issue between the rival creeds. And when w^e enter a 
Muhammadan village^^ and stand before its white Masjid, perhaps* 
some grand old structure of ancient days, as we think that it staiids, 
and has stood, perhaps, for ages, in silent protest against the poly- ’ 
theism around, summoning all to the worship of the One Invisible 
God, and are, perhaps, at once welcomed by the gathering people 
as Kifabi-lok, one cannot help feeling a sense of brotherhood 
which is utterly impossible to be realised in a Hindu village 
amid its proud Brahmans, monstrous idols, and filthy phallic em- 
blems. 

But to return. While Muhammad affirms himself and his 
message to be sent specially to the inhabitants of Mecca “ and the 
Arabs who dwell round it,'' yet he repeatedly asserts the divine ori- 
gin of “ the gospel, containing direction and light, confirming also 
the law which was given before it, and a direction and admonition 
to those who fear God ; that they who have received the Gospel 
might judge according to what God hath revealed therein; and 
whoso judgeth nob according to what God hath revealed, they are 
transgressors. We have also sent down unto ihee the Kordii con- 
firming the scripture which was revealed before it, and preserving 
the same from corruption." — Sale's Koran, p, 82. 

This oft-repeated affirmation of the close agreement of the Koran 
with the Helmew and especially thfe Christian scriptures, suscepti- 
ble as it is of clear and definite proof or disproof, affords, we tlnnk, 
firm ground for discussing the claims of Mtihammad and the Koran 
to be inspired. Again, whjle the utter silence of the Kordn res 
pecting the doctrines of atonement and mediation, supplies ample 
disproof of its boasted accord with the law and the gospel — yet its 
denunciations of Mjrriolatry and image* worship, of the priest, ncar- 
tyr, rag, hone, and other fetish ^worship, which many Christian 
communities in the fifth century, and on through the dark ages, 
substituted for the direct appeal to the vernacular scriptures, and 
to the spirit of God as the ever living Teacher in the church, are 
hearty enough to find favour with the strictest Puritan in later 
times. 

While, therefore, in discussion with Muhammadans we should at 
times apply the test implied in the challenge : “ If it had been 
ifrom any besides God, they woiald certainly have found therein 
many contradictions," (Sale's p. 65) we should aim rather to 
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take (he Koran with us as far as we can, and then shew that it 
does not go far enough to meet the wants, the capacities, and the 
history of man. • 

The faith in the sovereignty of God and His irresistible wlU 
which made the Muhammadan arms invincible in many a perilous 
struggle, was all powerful to destroy, but powerless to uplift, with- 
out the aid of othe» ideas as adjuncts thereto. For it presents Him 
rather atf an unsympathising engineer, an inexorable ruler, a des- 
troyer of the weak and vile, rather than as one who pities us in 
oTFt* conflicts with temptation and sin, and 'designs to raise man- 
• kind gradually out of its misery and degradation. But herein is 
the glory of the Gospel — that it displays God as “ not willing the 
death of the sinner ; ** instead, the Son of Man came to seek and 
save that which was lost.” 

.Again, this unqualified belief in the absolute will of God neces- 
sarily produces amid inaction, not patience, but that apathetic 
belief in fate which we see in the Muhammadans around us — fate 
against which there is no struggling, making men victims of in- 
difference, languor, and despair, individual and national. But the 

patient endurance ” inculcated in the gospel, worketh experi- 
ence ” of God's love, and experience hope, and hope life-giving 
energ3% individual, and national. 

So, too, pain, affliction, suffering, is proclaimed in the Kordn as 
punishment on the erring and wicked ; whereas the Gospel whispers 
hopefully, '‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgcth 
every son whom ho receiveth.” It says that suffering, trial, is but 
a blessed means of growth, development, strength ; and that even 
“ the Captain of our salvation ” was ‘‘ made perfect through suffer- 
incrs.” The Gospel thus reconciles the justice and goodness of God 
with the existence of suffering in the world — the Kordn leaves the 
unsolved difficulty a huge blot on the character of the All-perfect 
and All-merciful One. 

In order, therefore, to utilise the many points of contact be- 
txfeen Islam and the gospel, as well as in view of the new scheme 
of Muhammadan education, it is absolutely essential that the 
veijiiacular Kordn should be in the hands of the ,, Muham- 
madan population ; so that, like tlie Jews of Berea, they should be 
able to “receive the word with all' leadiness of mind, and search 
the scriptures daily, whether these things are so.” And for this 
purpuse, since it is imposjsible for us to force the Maulavis to issue 
an authorised translation, — at least, none can be had or heard of in 
East Bengal, — we would strongly recommend the re-issue of the 
Hindustani translation published at the Presbyterian Press, Alla- 
habad, 184 j 4 , revised and annotated suitably to ifie present 
juncture of events. ^ ^ '* 

Next, just as in armies men are specially trained for the 
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cavalry, iufantry, artillery and engineer services, so in our Indian 
lllission army, we should have men specially trained in the 
Arabic and Persian languages and literature, as well as in the 
vernacular of the district in which they are to operate, in order 
to act effectively ou Islam, — men like Dr. Ffander, who would 
be regarded as Maulavis, and treated with corresponding 
rtspect by the Muhammadans themselves. And much of this 
preparation might be done at home, were the facilities offered by 
our English Universities, Oxford and London, for the study of 
Arabic, Muhammadan law, &c., thrown open to intending missionary 
students, free of charge, and irrespective of denominational status. 
Or, if no special facilities now exist in sufficiently concentrated 
form to carry out such a scheme, they might be easily provided, 
either by funds raised for the purpose, or hy grants from the 
various mission societies labouring within the regions of Islam. 
Years of special study are thought needful for the administra- 
tion of justice, and the service of \he State — how much more 
•needful then for the tremendous work of changing the hams of 
a nation’s faith, of overcoming the prejudice engendered by ages 
of supercilious ignorance, of moving the secret springs of human 
action, and, with God’s help, bringing the mind to empty itself 
and sit humbly down at the feet of Jesus, to be taught and filled 
by Him. 

In the fast approaching time when, having vainly attempted 
to prevent the last Dar-ul-Islam from becoming Dar-ul-Harb, 
the Muhammadans, broken, dispirited, despairing, shall turn hum- 
bly and earnestly to cousidef the truths involved in the stern 
logic of events, if we can but have ready such a body of men, 
European and native, specially trained, and fired with apostolic 
zeal, they will with power and success point Islam to Jesus as the 
Prophet, Redeemer and King of all. “ Then shall they look on 
Him whom they have pierced, and mourn.” The Cross uprising 
in place of the Crescent will thrill the nations with awe ; and out 
of the ferment a Christ-regenerated Islam may arise to proclaim 
the power and love of “ God manifest in the flesh ’’ with holy 
energy and fiery zeal, emulating in its rapid victories over Jbe 
populations of Asia and Africa, the whirlwind progress of the 
Muhammadan arms in the seventh and eighth, centuries. “ If the 
casting and way of them (Isldm) he the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead? ” « 

ISAAC ALLEN, m.a. 



Art. IV.— rifled ARTILLERY. 

A yapcr for the general reader. 

Part 11. 

I N an article in our last number we endeavoured to give the 
general reader some elementary ideas on the subject at the 
head of this paper. In the hope that he may not have been 
“ crammed with distressful bread,” we will now endeavour to lay 
before him some further lucubrations calculated to enlarge his 
knowledge of the subject. • 

Probably the first rifled gun that was ever used in action was a 
breech-loader, the invention of Major Cavalli of the Sardinian 
Artillery ; it formed part of the armament of the batteries of the 
besieger at Gaeta in 1848. It was a cast-iron two-grooved gun, 
firing a ribbed projectile. It was, however, not successful as many 
of the guns burst : the system was speedily abandoned. 

Two years further back, Baron Walirendorf, a Swede, was the 
first to bring forward a lead-coated projectile. A breech-loading 
gun of his invention was tried in various countries, including 
England, but the invention never attained the dignity of the 
crucial trial of being fired in action. 

In the Crimean war of 1854-5, Mr. Lancasters cast-iron oval- 
bore gun was tried but with very partial success. The gun being of 
so fragile a metal, his system was tried under very unfavourable 
conditions : and as it is quite possible that this system may yet be 
brought into use, it will he here succinctly de.scribed. 

The oval-bore with a twist was far from being the invention of 
Mr. Lancaster, for it is very clearly described in an article in 
Latin in the Commentarii Academice Scientiarum Imperialis 
Fe^ropolitance Tomns IV. ad Annum 1729, hy Joh. Oeorg. Lent- 
mann, published in 1735 ; and as, perhaps, some of our readers 
may be curious to know how such subjects can be treated in Latin, 
we will quote the first paragraph alluding to the oval-bore. 

“ 5?28. Tandem singulare oroblerna explicaho. Soil : conficer? Sclopetum* 
cochleatis sulcis non prceditnm, quod tamen gloLnIura gyrando circa suum 
axem proiicit, ac si cocbleatum esset cum tamen perspiciendo per tubum nul- 


• Gun : Btlop^tum (scl,) used in mo- Bc^oppus.=ra slap, the sound proHnced 
dern Latin for a and like bom- by strikiug upon the inflated'' cheek; 
barda intended to express Pers 5, 13. Smith's Latin Dictionaries, 

the sound of ex]>losion (^stloppus ». 
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Jo modo coguosci palcrit, unde gyralem directionem coucipiat globulus. Tale 
ffclopetum omnia preestat quo* a cochleato lubo expectari posBUUt.”^^ 

Tbe autlior goes on to d'cscribc and ip figure an expanding file 
made in longitudinal halves, to be attached to the end of the 
rifling bar ; to this bar is given the usual rifling twist and thus 
by gradually expanding tlie two halves of the file by means of 
what are technically called set-screws,’' a barrel originally a 
circle in cross section is given one forming an oval having the 
ordinary rifling twist. 

In Mr. Lancaster’s 32-pounder the major axis measured 6 ‘9? 
inches and the minor 6*37 inches, so that considered as a two- 
grooved rifle the grooves were 0-3 inch deep at their centres. The 
pitch of llie rifling was one turn in 56 J calibres of the minor axis. 
One of the great mistakes made was that t)ie twist was increasing 
instead of uniform. Another mistake was that the wrought-iron 
projectiles were simply oval but without any rifle-twist upon them. 
Under sucli circumstances it can haidly be wondered at that the 
gun was most irregular in range and tliat the projectile being sub- 
ject to jam in firing, tlie guns occasionally burst. 

The French Artillery in 1850, under the orders of the President 
of the Republic, commenced experimenting seriously with rifled 
artillery : the experiments were carried on with frequent interrup- 
tion owing to political events until May 1857, when France 
adopted rifled field guns as the armament of its artillery. Tlie 4- 
pounder field gun — “ La mere des canons de carri'pagne '’ as the 
French Artillerymen call it — lias a bore of 8*4 inches in diameter 
and 18 calibres in length ; it, has six centering grooves, making one 
turn in 24*7 calibres and weighs 6^ cwts. The projectiles have 
12 zinc sUids in two rings to fit the grooves. The gnu projects a 
common shell weighing 8*91bs, and & shrapnel of 9|ths. I’he gun 
thus weighs 72J projectiles. The charge of the gun is l*2tbs ; 
the relative, charge or ratio of weight of powder to common shell is 
1 to 7*4. The initial velocity is 1066 feet per second. The 
gun is of bronze This rifled* field gun was the first to appeae* 
in battle and made its ddbiit at Solferino in 1859. Of its perfor- 
mance the. French ofiicial report of that battle says : — 

In the midst of the incidents of this combat of twelve hours au- 
ration, the cavalry was of powerfuPassistance iq , checking the efforts 
of the enemy on the side of Casanova. On several occasions 
Partoundaux’s and Desvaux's division chg-rged the Austrian^in- 
fantry and broke its squares. Entity was our new artillery which 

• Finally I will explain a singnlar by looki"g down the barrel it shall 
pr-ftblem. To wit, to make a gun in no wise be open to discovery, 
nqt provided with helical grooves whence the ball derives its direction 
which nevertheless projects its hall of revolution, such a gun excels in all 
twisting round its* axis, as though it things which can be expected from a 
had been rifled, althongb for all that rifled barrel. 
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produced the most terrible effects on the Austrians. Its balls went 
to distances which their guns of the largest calibre could, not 
' respond to, and strewed th5 plain with their dead.” 

An 03^6- witness of the battle writing to the Times on the 25tli 
Jun*e 1859, says : — • 

It was in this flight that the immense superiority of the new 
French rifled cann*bn shewed itself. The lightness of the pieces is 
such th*xt they could be brought up hills so steep that even in- 
fantry had no small difficulty in scaling them. Still the range of 
them and their precision are almost incredible. You could 
see their shells bursting among the guns and infantry of the enemy, 
while the shells fired from liis guns at the highest elevation were 
falling short or bursting in the air/" 

Again the Times, on the 5th August 1859, publishes the follow- 
ing remaiks on this battlg : — 

“ When the batteries of the 9th Corps (Austrian) opened fire 
on the plain of Medolc they were sc quickly mauled by the supe- 
rior number of the French guns that it was found necessary to 
withdraw them. In order to do this with effect, Mensdorfs 
cavalry was ordered out into the plain, and the hostile fire was 
tlien divided with so much success, tliat the batteries were limbered 
up with smaller loss than might have been expected. But mili- 
taiy men very properly enquire whether heavy Dragoons were 
not organized for a difFeront p^irpose than that of drawing off an 
enemy's fire from artillery. The veriest tyro understands how 
troops may be moved under cover of artillery, but what shall we 
say of artillery moved out of fire under cover of cavalry. Had 
Count Mensdorf be(»ii near the enemy, there would have been 
some sense in ordering him out into the plain ; but it (i^as really 
too bad to send him into a plain covered by hostile balls fired 
from a distance of 3,000 yards and out of range of any guns such 
as cavalry divisions generally take with them. One can fancy 
t|ie rage of the officer in command €>f the battery that first accom- 
panied Mensdorf when, in five minutes after he entered the 
plain of Medolc, five of his guns were dismounted at a distance 
wdich rendered any attempt on his part to fire perfectly useless. 
A second battery look the place ^f the first one. In less than a 
minute three of his ’guns were dismoiinted. 

« iHc ^ m * 

twas here that Ibhe superiority of the rifled cannon over 
ordinary artillery was finally and decisively proved. The horizon- 
tal fire on the plains of Medole dismounted guns more than 3,000 
yards off. At Solferino the practice was by no means so successfftl, 
and the French, firing from heights against heights, did ngt aim 
well. The rifled guns may beisaid, however, to have rendered in- 
valuable service.” 
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The reader will not fail to remark, when he GompareB the per- 
formance of this gun in 1869 with that in 1870, what a great 
diflfereuce it makes in the accuracy of practice, whether the gunner's 
aim is uridisturhed by the bursting of an enemy's projectiles about 
his ears, or otherwise. Further the peculiarly suitable nature of 
the plain for good practice, the size of the object aimed at, the 
numl)er of guns firing, as well as the safety of tne gunners go far to 
account for the effect of the guns in J859. 

The echoes of these guns rang in the ears of artillerymen and 
soldiers in all parts of the world. The principle of Omne ignotum 
pro magnijico intensified the effect of the new rifled guns. Gun- 
ners and mechanists in all parts of the world turned their attention 
to the subject. 

Mr. W. G (afterwards Sir William) Armstrong had been 
making experiments with rifled guns as far back as the date of the 
Crimean war of ISSl'-S. His system was first brought to the 
notice of the Duke of Newcastle ( then Secretary of War) in Decem- 
ber 1854, when six guns were ordered for trial. In July 1855 the 
first gun was delivered, a 3-pounder. In December 1856 it was bored 
up to a 5-pounder, and at the end of that month was officially re- 
ported on as having made remarkably good practice at 1,500 yards. 
In January 1857 a gun was ordered to correspond with the 
9- pounder bronze smooth-bore field gun. This gun, an 18-pounder 
was reported ready on the 1st July 1857, but no trial took place till 
the 25th January 1858, when it was pitted against the 32-pounder 
S.B. gun. Lord Paumure the then Secretary of State spoke of it in 
these terms : “ For all purpo.ses of projection and accuracy of flight 

of the projectiles the experiments are conclusive.” On the 24th 
September 1858, one 32-pounder of twenty six cwts., one 12-pounder 
of eight cwts., and one 6-pounder of three cwts. on this system were 
ordered for trial by a Special Committee. It reported on the 16th 
NovemW 1858 that they recommended the “immediate introduc- 
tion of guns rifled on Mr. Armstrong's principle, for special service 
in the field.” 

Mr. Armstrong having taken out a patent for his invention in 
ordnance, unreservedly assigned it by a deed of gift to the Gove m- 
mitnt on the J 5th January 1859. General Peel, the Secretary of 
War, in a debate in the House of Commons, expressed himself thus 
as to the new rifled gun : “ The great advantages of this gun 

were its extreme lightness, the extent of i^s range and its accinacy. 
An Armstrong gun throwing a projectile of ISlbs. weighed one- 
third as much as the gun now in use discharging shot of that 
\^eight, the range of a 321 bs. gun (R.) fired with a charge of 5 lbs. of 
powdevr, was a little more than five miles and a quarter (hear, 
hear); while the precision of the ggn was still rtlore extraoidinar}^ 
The accuracy of the gun at 3,000 yards was as seven to one 
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compared with that of the common gun at 1,000 yards ; while at 
1,000 yards it would hit an obiect every time which was struck by 
the common gun only once in 57 time§ : therefore at equal .dis- 
tances the Armstrong gun w8,s 57 times as accurate as our common 
artillery (hear) : its destructive effects, also exceed anything which 
had Hitherto been witnessed/’ 

In another part^ of his speech the Right Hon’ble Gentleman 
stated t]jiat : “The gun submitted to the Government by Mr. 

^Armstrong was breech-loading, rjfled, wrought-iron gun of peculiar 
n^^nufacture, throwing a projectile which answered as either solid 
or hollow shot, as shell or common case.” 

About the accuracy of this wonderful gun the Athenmu'm pub- 
lished the following anecdote, which will probably suggest to the rea- 
der that there must have been something sympathetic between the 
author of the narrative and the victim of the gun. “ A few days ago 
we saw the range and accur|Lcy of the new Armstrong gun tested in a 
way which demands a note. Cooling ourselves on the Essex coast 
near the artillery practising ground, we were asked to see the firing, 
and while this goes slowly and solemnly on, one of them (who ?) 
spies a flight of geese far out to sea. ‘There they light on 3"on 
sand-bank,' wp go a dozen glasses, ; there they flicker in the 

sun, grey and white, mere specks in the blue sea air. Load the gun 
— load at the breech — poise — touch — bang ! Boat off there to the 
sands ! A signal tells the tale. The shot has struck the swarm ! — a 
life is taken from the flight — and this at six miles seven furlongs 
( 1 2, 1 00 yards ) from the mouth of the gun. A shot as well 
aimed from Primrose Hill should hit the ball on Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, or if fired from Richmond Park •should bring down a rider 
in Rotten Row. ” • 

In common fairness to the smooth-bore gun, we feel bound to cap 
the story by the Athenceum/s penny-a-liner. 

On the terrace of the Castle at Heidelberg may be seen a monu- 
ment, much like a small tombstone, but not in sit'd. On its face it 
bears the following inscription, below.which is a device represent- 
ing two spheres almost in contact: 

Anno mdclxxxi 
Den XXII janvari 
VOM SCHLOSSEN^N DIESEN ORT 

Hat.wieder aller hoffen 
A vs stvcken Chvr Fvrst Carl 
Mit kv«el kvgel troffen. 

This inscription in humble English prose reads thus : 

In the year 1681 on the 22nd January firing cannon from the 
Castle at this spot, the Elector Charles, against all hope, struofe 
ball with ball. 

It is not known^whereabouts^ the stone was found, but as there 

H 
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► are fortifications on the hill on the opposite side of the Neckar, one 
of the two guns is supposed to have been fired thence and the other 
from the Castle, resulting in this unparalleled shot. 

But to return to the Armstrong gun ; a description of the 12- 
pounder field gun will give an idea of the method of construction and 
loading at the breech. 

The gun is a tube 6 feet long open at both ends. It is formed 
of (1) the tube proper, of (2) a breech and (3) a trunnion piece, of 
(4) a coil in front of (5) one immediately in rear of the trunnions, 
and of (6) one over the breech. These six pieces are worked up so 
as to form one solid piece. The maximum exterior diameter 
about the breech is 9f inches and at the muzzle 6 inches. Towards 
the breech end of the gun, a slot or hole is cut through the gun at 
right angles to the bore : the upper part of the slot being widened 
out to receive the ‘‘ vent-piece,*^ a movable but integral part of the 
gun. The end of the bore of the gun where it meets with the slot 
is furnished with a copper ring screwed fast into the gun, so that the 
end of the bore is of copper. The v*ent piece by which the end 
of the bore is closed, is a block of metal having a copper ring 
screwed on to its face. The breech ring has a chamfered edge 
forming part of a female cone, while the copper ring of the vent 
piece is a part of a male cone of the same form. Thus when the 
vent piece is pressed from behind, its ring exactly fits that of the 
breech and the bore is closed towards the breech. The vent 
piece further has a vent bored in ik vertically and horizontally to 
fire the charge at pleasure. To keep the vent piece in its place 
and to secure a gas-tight joint between the two copper rings, the 
metal of the gun in prolongh-tion of the bore has a female screw 
thread cut in it to receive the hollow cylindrical “ breech screw.** 
The latter has a corresponding male thread and thus the breech 
screw can be worked in and out by a weighted lever. A single 
turn of the screw with a final tap or two with the weighted lever 
jams the head of the screw on the back of the vent piece, which 
again jams on the breech ring and thus completely closes the 
rear end of the bore. To load, after firing, the breech-screw 
is turned sinistrorsum ; this releases the vent-piece, which is then 
taken oiit by the gunner. The eye if placed behind the centrt^ of 
the breech-screw can see through past the vent-slot, into the 
pow’der and shot chamber and then through 'fhe rifled barrel out 
at the muzzle. The projectile is then entered into the hollow of 
the breech-screw and with the assistance^ of the rammer is' sent 
home up to the commencement of the rifling ; next the cartridge 
follows and is sent home up to the base of the projectile. Lastly, 
Vhe vent-piece is dropped into the slot and allowed to find its own 
.placet when the breech-screw is worked dextroraum ; and with the 
two regulation taps the vent-piec3 is secured" in its position. A 
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frictIoi>-tube* is then dropped into the vent in the vent-piece and 
the gun is ready to be fired. 

When the charge explodes the shell is driven through the rifled 
bore, receiving the print of both lauds and grooves on its lead 
coating ; a certain amount of lead is thus stripped off, which is vapo- 
rized * by the great heat and forms that yellow smoke remark- 
able in firing Armstrong guns. This smoke is particularly 
inconvenient and unhealthy when fired in close situations such as 
/tween decks on board ship or in casemates. It is due to per- 
oxjde of lead, a substance familiar to those who have melted lead at 
a high heat. 

'rhe advocates of the breech-loading system, speaking merely 
from theory, hold that the system of loading at the breech is such 
that the projectile must leave the bore absolutely ''centered,^' i.e., 
that the axis of the projectile shall invariably coincide with that 
of the bore of the gun. That this is not necessarily the case is 
proved by the fact that in shells which have been recovered after 
firing, the grooving in the lead^coatiug of the shell is nearly always 
deeper cut on one side of the shell than on the opposite side. 

Tliis breech-loading system and construction of gun was applied 
to various calibres of guns from the 6-pouuder of 2 ^ inches bore up 
to the 7-inch gun of 82 cwts. 

* The friction tube used for fir- The use of quick-match formerly 
ing guns of all descriptions has epu- in use for filing mortars is not un- 
peiseded all other methods formerly attended with danger, as may be 
]n vogue, such as priming powder, learnt from tho following instance, 
quick-match or quill-tubes with port The prdnanoe Select Coromittee at 
lire, &c. It is a thin copper tube Woolwich after the Sutlej Cami)aign, 
fitting the vent easily :* towards its hearing of “ camel guns,” wished to 
upper end a short tube is affixed at try the 3-pounder gun tiring* from the 
right angles to the former. The loifg back of a steady old troop horse, 
tube is tilled with powder paste leav- The gun being loaded with round 
ing a small central hole down the axis, shot, was primed by a foot or two of 
a copper wire being passed through quick-match, as it is not easy to 
thg paste for this purpose. Into the tir^the gun otherwise in this extra- 
short tube is inserted a notched rub- ordinary position. The gun being 
ber having an eye at its outer end pointed in a safe direction, the match 
free^of the tube. Above and below was lighted. The old horse smelling 
the notched part of the rubber are something and hearing something 
placed two pellets of friction powder; •fizzing, began to got uneasy and shift 
the short tube is then • closed over his position ; the gun thus veered 
the rubber and friction powder. The half way round the horizon. The 
tube is then painted. * portly Presider t and Members threw 

To fire the tube when in the vent, themselves down flat on the ground : 
the hook of a lanyard is engaged in and at last the gun went off, throwing 
the eye of the rubber, hy pulling the old horse down on his side, with- 
the lanyard the rubber lights the out. it is believed, doing any furth^pr 
friction powder ; then the powder injury. The experiments were not 
paste and finally th^ charge in the proceeded with, 
gun. 
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In shooting, the whole of these guns were very accurate and 
in the main up to the 40-pounder siege gun of 35 cwts. they were per- 
haps as efficient as breech-loading guns could well be. There was 
one source of accident, however, with these guns which recurred so 
frequently in the navy that they were much disliked. It was 
that the vent-piece was liable to be blown out of the slot and if 
the gunners stood very close they were more oi^Jess injured by the 
flash of the powder. If the serving was well and properly done, 
this accident could not occur ; but in the heat of action — aye even, 
in the cool of a Shoeburyness field day — the vent^piece has been 
blown out. The vent-pieces are likewise sometimes fractured in 
firing. 

The sole projectile for the gun was originally the “ Segment 
Shell.” The body was of cast-iron, without a bottom and with a 
large fuze-hole at the nose. “ Segments ” of cast-iron like the 
voussoirs or key stone of an arch were fitted into the shell, filling it, 
up save a central hole. The 1 2-pounder shell had seven layers of seg- 
ments, seven in a layer : on the lasb layer was placed the cast-iron 
bottom. The shell in this form was placed nose down in a mould, 
being held in position by a cylinder or block of metal, extending 
from the fuze-hole to the bottom. The metal of the shell having 
been previously subjected to a series of chemical processes, lead was 
poured into the mould and adhered perfectly to the exterior of the 
cast-iron of the shell ; while it filled in the interstices between the 
segments and the shell, as well as those between the segments them- 
selves and the cylindrical central block. On the block being 
withdrawn, there was left a cylindrical cavity from the fuze- 
hole to the bottom. Thp latter was secured in position by the 
lead-coating being allowed to extend somewhat over its surface. 
The shell was then put in the lathe and turned to guage. To 
fit this shell for firing there was put into it, (1) — a burster 
being a short bit of gaspipe closed at top and bottom by brass 
caps, having central holes. The burster was filled with powder, 
escape of the powder being prevented and access given to fire by 
small pieces of slialloon. Next came, (2 ) — a Percussion fuze 
much like that described in our last paper, and finally a time- 
fuze, made of pewter and of extremely elaborate description. Vhe 
fuije composition instead of heiK*g a long vertical cylinder as in 
Boxer’s time-fuze, was pressed into a circular channel in the metal 
of the fuze. It is no longer in the service and the reader may be 
spared any further description of it. This time-fuze closed* the 
fuze hole of the shell. So complicated was the whole arrange- 
ment, that a foreign artillery officer alluding to it said it 
** Horologerie ” and the box which contained the shells and 
their apparatus, he described, as a “ un Pharmacie. ” 

Npw, the reader will recollect tljat in the bfeech-loading guns 
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there is no ‘'windage,'* — no empty space between gun and pro-# 
jectile — through which the powder-gas could pass over the shell 
. and light the fuze. Hence great complication arose. A double 
action was requisite, one to light the composition in the fuze and 
another to explode the shell at the proper moment. The result 
of these complications was that for the ten or eleven years the Arm- 
strong breech-loadjng gun was in the service, these fuzes were a 
constanji source of annoyance. When fresh from the Royal Labora- 
tory at Woolwich they acted well, but when tried both by time and 
*^*Jimate, it was found that, like Moselle wines, they would not keep. 

The complete failure of the breech-loading 7-inch gun as a plate- 
breaker caused the first abandonment of the breech-loading system 
in England. But a grand step had been attained which will make 
the name of Armstrong well-nigh imperishable in the annals of 
artillery. It had been proved that guns could be built up of 
wronght-iron or wrougWt-iron and steel. The "coil*' system 
gave great satisfaction when the iron of which the coils were 
made was not directly exposed! to the powder. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong's first gun liad a steel barrel, but as 
the manufacture of steel had not attained the perfection it has 
now reached, the barrels of his subsequent guns were made like 
that of a fowling piece ; viz , — by twisting a bar of iron round a 
rod helically and then welding the iron togetlier into a continuous 
tube. Tlie difficulty of this operation was great, for the keen 
powder-gas at once detected* any defective weld inside the bore, 
enlarged it and finally renderd the gun unserviceable from being 
dangerous to serve. Subsequently when the manufacture of large 
ingots of steel was better understood the barrels were of cast-steel, 
while the external supporting and binding coils were of wrought-iron. 

Under this system an absolujie and faultless weld in a coil was 
of no importance ; witli this proviso the manufacture is simple 
enough. The heating furnaces are of such a length as shall be 
capable of receiving a bar long enough to make one coil. At the 
ijiouth of the furnace is a windlassf by which the coil is wound 
round the horizontal spindle of the machine, as it comes out red 
hot from the furnace. The coil is then knocked off the spindle 
aifd set end up in another furnace, and when it has attained a weld- 
ing-heat it is taken out and placed under a heavy steam-hammer 
end up : a few taps’ weld the coil into a solid cylindrical mass with 
a hole down the axis. 

When cool the coil is^taken to a lathe and bored out to such a 
size as shall, when hot, fit the steel barrel at the place destined for 
it. After the steel barrel has been turned externally to its proper 
size it is toughened by being heated to a dull red and then plungM 
in a bath of oil. In this condition the coil is " shrunk" oi^to the 
barrel. This is effected by setting the latter muzzle, downwards in 
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‘an upright position and causing a continuous jet of cold water to 
fill the bore and keep it cool in a subsequent operation. The 
breech coil, heated to a cherry-red, is dropped on to the barrel and 
driven down, if necessary, to the exact position it is eventually to 
occupy: the coil is then allowed to cool gradually and by a clever 
external application of heat it is made to “ nip'" at one end and 
then gradually to compress the steel barrel from^^.hat end towards 
the other, until it squeezes it all over. The force of compression 
thus got up is enormous and the joint between steel and iron per- 
fect, and not to be disturbed by any amount of concussion in 
firing ; the joint is all the more secure as the taper of the coil is 
such that the jar of firing jams the coil all the more tightly on 
the barrel. On this principle coil upon coil can be placed over a 
barrel to any extent that may be required, even when the dimen- 
sions attain the gigantic proportions of the “ Woolwich Infant,” 
whose breech-coil when finished measures..4j feet 8 inches in diame- 
ter and 7 feet 6 inches in length. We must now return from the 
description of the system of manufacture, which is equally appli- 
cable to guns on the muzzle-loading and breech- loading systems, to 
the Armstrong guns on the latter system. 

The guns and projectile we have described looked so promising at 
the first glance that many were led to believe that something like 
finality in the smaller guns at any rate had been attained. But 
this was not to be. As early as 1862-3 defects made themselves 
seriously felt both in the guns, and in the projectile and fuzes. 
Those in the guns and fuzes have already been alluded to. The 
segment shell, however effective when burst correctly at fighting 
ranges was a poor substitute for the case shot of the smooth-bore guns. 
The latter must always retain their superiority in this species of fire 
owing to the large relative charge* iised. A case shot for the breech 
loading guns was adopted, thus detracting from the advantage of 
unity of projectile which was one of the claims of tlie Armstrong 
breech loading system. Subsequently shrapnel shells burst a 
time-fuze in the air were found 'to be more efficient than the segrnenj: 
shell burst either by a time-fuze in the air or by a percussion fuze 
on graze. Common shells again were found to be more efficient in 
destroying solid objects both by blow and bursting charge than the 
segment shells. The unity of projectile was utterly lost. 

We must now go back a little in time : 

Sir W. G. Armstrongs success soon brought forward competi- 
tors. Chief among the whole was Mr. — how Sir Joseph — Whit- 
worth. He came forward .with his hexagonal or polygonal rifling ; 
patented on the 23rd April 1855, with regard to small arms. But 
hbre again the idea of a bore of this form was not new : for on 

-r— ' ^ — - — ■ — ' 

The relative charge is the ratio of the projectile ; Lpon this ratio mainly 
the weight of the powder to that of depends the amount of initial velocity. 
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the 25th October 1852, Sir I. K. Brunei entered into a correspon- 
dence with Mr. Westley Richards and finally on the 7th February 
.1853 wrote to ask him if he, could make, for him a rifle barrel 
octagon shaped inside” whereas Mr. Whitworth only took up the 
subjtict of small arms in March 1854, and of ordnance in December 
1855. It was, however, Sir Joseph Whitworth who developed the 
system and such m#rit as it possesses is undou\)tedIy due to him. If, 
instead 4 )f looking upon the gun as having an hexagonal bore with 
the points of the hexagon cut off, we say that the gun is first bored 
cylindrically and that subsequently six rifled grooves are cut in it, 
of the shape of a very much splayed out letter A cut off at the bar, 
we shall get a clear idea of the nature of the bore and be able to 
understand the modus operandi of the rifling on intelligible 
principles* 

The driving side of the groove is a little more than one-third of 
the “ flat,” and as there fl.re six such flats symmetrically disposed 
round the axis, the projectile in its motions of translation and 
revolution is compelled to centre itself ; in other words the centres 
of the cross section of the bore and projectile are identical. This 
very desirable result is obtained by the French field-gun system for 
the same reasons. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth is one of our most accomplished mechanics, 
but it may be doubted whether he can ever be a gunner. He will 
not learn one or two simple things about gunnery which have been 
explained and impressed upon*him by many of his well-wishers of 
the “ cloth,” «and demonstrated practically before his eyes. One 
of tliosG simple things is this, gunners insist above all things that 
their guns shall load easily and quickly%-and no wmnder, for lives 
depend often on their doing so : further, that there must be nothing 
about a gun or projectile, &c., Jiahle to get out of order ; for war 
is a rough business at best But Sir Joseph, who is great at a 
mechanical fit, insists on such in liis gun. A well-oiled projectile 
with a mechanical fit all over can be loaded from the muzzle, pro- 
vided there is nothing but oil ou*the surface of the bore : but 


the Whitworth gun there are six grooves occupy 36® and tljp lands 25®, 
grooves each o ' Ciu^ying 41® of the cir- the driving side is at an angle of 110® 
circle, leaving each land or urigrooved# to the radius and the loading 8ide*at 
portion of the bore, occupying 19® of 90® to the driving side. lu principle 
the circle. The driving side is at an the two systems are practically ideii- 
angl%of 100® to the radius ^rawn to tical; but in the Whitworth projectiles 
the origin of the driving side. The the ribs which fit the grooves are cast 
loading side is at an angle of 121®, solid with the projectile and planed 
in the gun and 120® in the projectile true afterwards. In the French sya- 
to the driving side. If we compare tem the zinc studs are “ let in” is 0 
this construction with the French field the projectile, the softer metal zinc 
gun sysrem they will found to be being necessary so as not to wiar out 
almost identical. In the latter th« the bronze of the gup. 
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few rounds soon covers it with a hard deposit from the powder 
which renders loading impossible ; a much dreaded “ jam” 
occurs and the projectile can neither be^ rammed home or got out , 
of the bore : nothing can be done with a muzzle-loader but to pour 
powder down the vent until a sufficiency as been got in to blow 
the projectile out. This with a loaded shell fuzed is a very danger- 
ous operation, for unless a considerable quantity** of powder is got 
Into the bore the shell will explode in unpleasant proximity to 
the gun and those who stand around it* From a dead mechani- 
cal fit. Sir Joseph Whitworth as a concession eases off the loading 
side of what we have termed his grooves. The amount of windage 
thus conceded is about one-half that in the guns in the service. 
Further, his own experience as a mechanist tells him that if metal 
is to run against metal at a high speed, lubrication is necessary 
and accordingly a lubricating wad of wax and tallow is attached 
to the cartridge for that purpose. Similarly Sir W. G. Armstrongs 
breech -loading guns were, after a short experience, invariably fired 
with lubricators. These lubricators, however, were found to be a 
source of great annoyance, for though great ingenuity was displayed 
in their construction, they never gave satisfaction except on the 
practice ground or at home- stations. In hot climates tlie wax and 
tallow melted and after oozing out from their copper envelope, des- 
troyed the powder in the cartridge. J3erore their adoption the 
Armstrong gun bore was sluiced with water after every few rounds, 
so that, except sweeping a chimney, iio dirtier work could be under- 
taken than serving an Armstrong gun, involving a special dress 
to save the men’s uniform. Jb was the necessity of lubrication 
which disgusted the only Power which adopted Whitworth’s 
system for its Navy, viz,, Brazil. The officers of that service 

* A gallant Colonel of artillery, in a'^good deal of which naturally fell 
command of some heavy howit- through the vent into the bore, and 
zers at the siege of Lucknow, was or- firing what remained by a port-fire.^^ 
dered to “ lob ” an 8-iuch shell over The howitzer tlms primed was fired 
some buildings into the midst of l:he and lobbed its shell out just in front 

enemy who were making themselves of the muzzle with the fuze alight! 
extremely disagreeable. He ascend- All present by instinct threw them- 
ed to the top of a house just behind selves on their faces and awaited the 
the howitzer to get a better view and result in a state of miud which had 
from thence gave the word to load with u better be described in the gallant 
common shell and directed the gun- ColonePs fan>iliar but graphic words 
ners to move the piece until it was There were we on our bellies and 
“ laid ” in the proper direction ; whe- the infernal thing fizzing away, close 
ther the officer in charge of the gun by. I was never in such a mortal 
was inexperienced or merely bewil- funk in all my life. 1 wonder it did 
dered is not known. But the gunner not turn iny hair grey. Presently it 
fprgot to put in the charge of powder, went off with a fearful explosion, 
In those days the method of firing a and we all got up, not a soul 
gun wari by putting a small qunntity touched ! 
of powder by hand on the vent-field, 
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reported officially that they preferred their old smooth-bores as 
their Whitworth guns were difficult to load and liable to have their 
.projectiles jammed*’ in loading. It is* believed that they used 
no lubricators. 

The Prussian, Russian and Belgian artilleries are armed with 
breech-loading field-guns on one and the same system, or so closely 
allied to each other as to admit of their being classified together. 
This system is of Prussian origin. The gun is formed of a block of 
cast steel, the cross-section at the breech being square while the re- 
mainder of the gun is a slowly tapering truncated cone. Without 
entering into'any great detail, enough will bo gathered of the method 
of loading at the breech by stating that the gun is bored through 
from end to end. That a breech slot is cut through the square 
block, forming the breech, not vertically as in the Armstrong gun, 
but horizontally. Into the slot fits a breech stopper, which when 
pulled out to a certain exljent, regulated by a spring stop, causes 
a circular hole in the stopper to coincide with the end of the bore : 
the gun can then be loaded. The remainder of the stopper is 
composed of one fast and one loose inclined plane, the latter being 
actuated by a screw. On the stopper being pushed home in the 
gun and the screw being worked, the moveable inclined piano jams 
the stopper tight in the slot and thus the breech end of the bore 
is closed. The face of the stopper in this position has a copper 
plate forming the bottom of the bore and slightly overlapping the 
circle forming the end of the •bore. This arrangement is said to 
give satisfactory results. 

In the Russian guns in lieu of a copper facing, a soft steel plate 
in the stopper and an elastic expanding steel ring in the gun, the 
invention of Mr. Broadwell an American, are adopted to form 
tlie gas check and close the breech of the gun. The action of the 
plate and ring is precisely that of the leather Bramah ring in aa 
hydraulic press, a happily devised combination by which the 
greater the pressure the tighter becomes the joint between plate 
arui ring. • 

The Prussians during the war in 1870 fired nothing but com- 
mon shells. For some years previously they had experimented 
wirti shrapnel shells with time- fuzes ; but early in thatj^'ear they 
decided against them, basing theti' decision chiefly upon the im- 
possibility of timing flieir fuzes to burst the shells with satisfactory 
accuracy in action against troops in motion. They have, however, 
since learnt to regret thaf decision and have taken up the subject 
once more. The Russians and Belgians fire shrapnel shells with 
time-fuzes. We must now return to England. 

The result of the complaints against the breech-loading Arm- 
strong system and of the urgent demands of Mr. Whitworth and his 
friends was the nomWtion of a oommittee to make, trial of the 


I 
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rival systemp. Two natures of guns were used, ] 2-pounders and 
70-poimders. Sir W. G. Armstrong was represented by one muzzle- 
loading and one breeeh-loa‘ding gun, and Mr. Wliitworth by one 
muzzle-loading gun of each of the above sizes. After experiments 
of long duration, costing about jP 30,000, a decision to the follow- 
ing effect was come to ; — 

‘‘ That the many-grooved system of rifling with its lead-coated 
projectile and complicated breech-loading arrangements entailing 
the use of tin cups* and lubricators, is far inferior, for the general 

S urposes of war, to both the muzzle-loading systems, and has the 
isadvantage of being more expensive, both in original cost and 
ammunition.'" 

Some few years after, this decision was backed by that of another 
committee of superior officers, who made no expeiiments but heard 
evidence, to the effect 

“ That the balance of advantages is in favour of muzzle-loading 
field-guns and that they should be manufactured hereafter.” 

This recommendation was not acceded to, but pressure coming 
on from India and the Admiralty, a committee was appointed 
which in 1869 brought forward the 9-pounder muzzle-loading rifle 
gun of eight cwts. as the field gun for India. 

That gun the committee recommended should be made of bronze, 
as that motal was in stock in India and as its gun factory had 
full knowledge in working that metal. Fifty of these guns were cast 
at Woolwich and sent out to India, ‘where they completely failed 
in consequence of large veins of tin — one of the two ingredients of 
bronze, the other being copper — being burnt out to such an ex 
tent as to render the guns dangerous to serve after having fired 
from 50 to 250 rounds ; while of three similar guns made at 
Cossipore 2 burst explosively, and the third failed in the same 
manner as the Woolwich guns. 

This was a most astounding result after the experience obtained 
with the bronze guns tried at Shoeburyness, one of which fired 
upwards of 2,673 rounds and' another 1,362 rounds “ without their 
accurac}’ being seriously impaired.” 

The causes of this failure may be thus explained. The coinpo 
nenis of bronze are copper and tin in the ratio of 9 : 1. These 
metals can only form one single 6hemical compound in the ratio 
of 68 : 32 or to speak roughly as 2 : 1. Tliis compound is very 
hard and brittle and useless for the manufacture of guns. In any 
other ratio these ingredients may be likened to oil and vinegar 
when shaken together in a vessel : they will only mix mechanically, 
^uppose copper and tin ingots in the ratio of 9 : 1 to be put into 
a furnace and cast together in a mould of large size. The casting 

• Tin cups were used with the liea- /^heck, to preve'nt escape of gas owing 
▼ier breecu- loading guns as a gas- to wear of the joint at the breech. 
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will 'be heterogeneous: the tin will be found to run ifl 
veins through the mass : in sburt the ingredients have not been 
. thoroughly mixed. If thi^ operation be. repeated a dozen times, at 
each casting the intermixture will be more complete. 

I/, however, the tensile force of the bronze be tested by a pro- 
per machine, it will be found that the metal of the last casting 
will in this respeqt be much iuferior to that of the first few cast- 
ings. Good bronze is found to be capable of withstanding a 
force of about 16 tons on the square inch. 

A further point is this : the melting point of copper is about 
2,000°F, while that of tin is 442°F. If, then, these two metals be 
not properly mixed, or in other words if the bronze be veined 
with tin, the reader will not beat a loss to understand how these 
veins will be burnt out into cavities, a small portion of melted 
metal being vaporized and expelled at the muzzle at each round. 

If, on tlie other Ijand, -the metal be thoroughly mixed by re- 
peated fusions, the resisting force of tlie metal may have become 
so reduced, by repeated fusiofis and despite a small addition of 
new metal at eacli fusion, as to render it incapable of resisting the 
strain of the first explosion of the charge. 

Now, it so happened that when the guns were about to be made 
at Woolwich for trial at Shoebiiryness, there was not enough Indian 
gun metal in hand for the purpose. By Indian gun metal is 
meant metal that had been melted over and over again in that 
country, with a certain addition of new metal, in re-casting the 
guns as they become unserviceable with the batteries in the field. 
At Woolwich the stock of bronze guns was always enormous and 
until the Crimean war they had not been used in action since the 
battle of Waterloo. The number of batteries inexistence on the 
peace-footing was very smallj and the allowance of practice am- 
munition equally insignificant. These guns, then, were composed 
of metal which had not been melted more than two or three times. 
The character of the metal was soft, cutting like cheese ; while 
t]jat of the Indian metal was hard, the chip falling to pieces as it 
was cut off. The tensile strength of the former being consider- 
ably greater than the latter. 

^’he accident — for accident it was — of the insufficiency of Indian 
gun metal in stock for casting tlw experimental guns resulted *in 
the deficiency being ’ftiade up of Woolwich rnetal ; and thus was 
produced probably tlie happiest mean between fairly good mix- 
ture of the ingredients oti the one hand and adequate strength on 
the other. 

The 50 Woolwich guns which failed were cast, it is believed, from 


* It is said that seventeen guns Duke of Wellington’s funeral.* 
could not be got to^gether fur thy 
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bid guns with a email addition of new metal. The three Cossi- 
pore guns were purposely made of two sorts of metal. Two guns 
were of such metal as the smooth-bore guns had been made of for 
many years with one-tenth of new metal added ; those two guns burst 
in firing. The third gun was cast from very old English guns, the 
metal of which was precisely the same in character as the Wool- 
wich gun metal. This gun failed from tin veins being burnt out 
like the Woolwich guns. The alternative was thus fatal ta bronze 
as a metal for rifled guns. 

Still there remains to be noticed this point. The bursting of a 
bronze gun was deemed by the gunners of all nations to be next 
to impossible. Granted that the strain on a rifled gun is infinite- 
ly greater than on a smooth-bore, still the French, Austrians, 
Italians, Spaniards had adopted bronze rifled guns, and they 
had no guns burst. Why then did these two Cossipore guns 
burst ? 

The answer is, that the Indian powder with which they were 
fired has proved, since the guns burst, to be of a most violent 
nature, approaching to detonating powder in the suddenness with 
which the charge is converted into gas. In the early part of these 
papers it was stated that the burning and consequent conversion 
into gas of gunpowder was not instantaneous, but very rapidly 
progressive. Were it instantaneous probably any ordinary gun and 
projectile would be shattered to atoms before either the one or the 
other had bad time to move and “ give to the force, the gun in 
recoil and the projectile in propulsion. The metal or metals would 
be, as the French express it, taken by surprise. This quality of 
the Indian gunpowder is probably due to the wood of which the char- 
coal is made, but more particularly to the manner of carrying out 
the process by which the wood is^converted into charcoal. This 
gunpowder, taken from the same batch as that by which the guns 
were burst, when tried in a steel gun of the same dimensions and 
construction as the bronze gun, has since been proved to exert a 
strain of no less than 1 8 tons on the square inch, or about douWe 
of that due to the English powder of the same nature. As 
good bronze is only capable, of standing 16 tons on the square 
inch, we' have a full explanation of the cause of the burst. 

I 'Bronze having failed, the gun is now made of a steel-barrel with 
a wrought iron jacket and trunnions. The guii'in every particular is 
identical with the bronze gun, saving the external form which has 
been modified to suit the materials of whidh it is made. * 

Tlie bore is three inches in diameter and 21 calibres in lengths. 
It is rifled with three centering grooves of the French form slightly 
fnodified. Its projectiles weigh close upon 9lbs, while the gun weighs 
eight 40 wts. or about 100 projectiles, audits initial velocity with a 
relative charge of one-fifth varies ibetween 1,350 and 1,380 feet per 
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second/ Its trajectory is remarkably flat. A good proof of this was 
obtained by pacing the tracks cut through long grass when firing at 
at an object 1,000 yards dist^ance at Shoeburyness. The shell had 
mown its path through the grass, which was nowhere higher than 
two f^et, for a distance of between 40 and 50 yards. 

The accuracy and uniformity of its shooting are remarkable. At 
2® of elevation the rj^ean range is 1 176 yards, the mean difference 
of range of a number of shots is 14 yards and the mean observed 
^deflection is one yard. At 3® of elevation the mean range is 1,552 
yards ; the mean difference of range is* 17 yards ; and the 
mean observed deflection is 2| yards ; finally at 7° of elevation the 
mean range is 2,665 yards ; the mean difference of range is 19 
yards and the mean observed deflection is 14 yards. 

Now, the reader must be reminded that these are the results of ex- 
perimental practice. However strong the wind may blow across the 
range, the gun is invariably directed at the same point. The shell in 
traversing a distance of 2,665 yards or more than a mile and a half 
took nine seconds in its flight, 'during which time the wind blew it 
out of its straight course : this, therefore, was no fault of the gun. 
Had it been a dead calm the shooting as regards deflection would 
certainly have been better. 

To eliminate the effect of wind we must calculate the average lee 
way due to it ; and then refer tho position of each shot to the 
mean position, not of the object aimed at, but of the average shot 
and take the average deviation from it. We shall then get what 
is termed the mean deduced deflection,’^ This system is used 
in comparing the accuracy of practice of all guns : it further 
eliminates the permanent deflection or’drift due to the direction of 
the rifling, mentioned in a note in our first paper. 

The mean deduced deflections, then, of this gun at ranges of 1,176 
1,552 and 2,665 yards are found respectively, half a yard, three- 
fourths of a yard, and three-fourths of a yard. The above figures will 
give the reader a true idea of the accuracy of the gun, independent 
of wind, &c. : and it may be added that at the date of this practice 
it had never, it is believed, been equalled by any field-gun in 
England or elsewhere. As to rapidity of firing, 50 rounds have been 
fil^ed in seven minutes : and as to rapidity combined with -accuracy, 
50 rounds were fired in thirteeij minutes, making 27 hits in a 
nine foot target at 1;000 yards. Further 1 40 rounds were fired 
from one gun without stopping, at the rate of three rounds in 
a mfhute — that is, continuously for three-quarters of an hour. The 
rnetal became so hot as to boil water. 

The shrapnel shell fired at a column of troops, represented by 
targets 54 feet wide by 9 feet high, in four ranks 20 yards aparti 
made 48 hits through 2-inch boards at 1,200 yards, 40 through at 
1,600 yards and 10 through at ^,000 yards ; when it is stated that 
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I the .shell contains 63 bullets, it will be conceded that a very large 
proportion of them “ have their billet 

However succesful this gun, it is wise to recollect always the 
doctrine contained in the following distich : — 

Croire tout d6couvert eet uue erreur profonde, 

C’est prendre Thorizou pour les homes du moude. 

Lemierre, 

o 

The advantage gained by this gun over previously, existing 
guns in shooting was mainly due to an increase of the powder 
charge. The projectile weighs 91 bs. and the charge is 2 fibs, or a 
relative charge of about one-fifth. Its predecessor, the Arm- 
strong 12-pounder breech-loadiug gun fired a projectile of J21bs. 
with a charge of 1 ^Ibs., the relative charge being thus one-eighth. If 
we wish again to improve on the 9-pounder gun, we must increase 
the charge still further. We might try and advance to a relative 
charge of one-fourth or one-third as was formerly used in the 
smooth-bore guns. This has been tried quite lately with the result 
of an increased velocity ; the former giving an initial velocity of 
1,495 feet per second, and the latter 1,531 feet. This is still far 
short of what might be obtained. For a rifling of 1 turn in SO 
calibres with a velocity of between 1,350 and 1,400 feet per second, 
giving, as previously stated, 180 revolutions persecond, amply suffices 
to keep the projectiles nose foremost ; anything beyond this is mere 
loss of force. Thus with 1,530 feet per second 180 turns would be 
made by a twist of rifling of 1 in 34 calibres and with a velocity 
of 1 ,700 feet, the same result would be obtained by a twist of 1 in 
38 calibres. 

But there is a further circumstance with the muzzle-loading gun 
which hinders the attainment of an increase of velocity at all pro- 
portionate to the increase of charge. It is the great leugth occupied 
by the charge when rammed home in the gun. With the Martini 
Henry breech -loading rifle this difficulty was easily surmounted by 
giving the powder-ch amber a larger diameter and thus increasing 
its capacity without lengthening it. This presumes an adequate 
strength of metal about the powder-chamber to resist the increased 
strain. This device is exactly that which the Prussians have adapt- 
ed in the construction of a new piece with which they are experi- 
menting. If we are to believe the newspaper accounts, the follow- 
ing is a description of the piece : — 

“ The new gun weighs, we believe, a little more than our 9- 
pounder, namely, about 8^ cwts., but they' propose to fire from it 
a shell of 11 lbs., with a charge of over 31bs. of powder. They 
thus obtain the enormous velocity at the muzzle of 1,700 feet per 
oocond, while our 9-pounder starts with a velocity of something 
under*. 1,400 feet.”* 


' • Pall Mall Budget, ‘^4th January 1873. 
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The great practical difficulty of using such high charges is deal- 
ing with the recoil ; for when the recoil is great, it is a serious hin- 
drance to rapidity of fire an^ running the gun up into position 
after every round when firing for a long time is a most exhausting 
laboui: to the gunners. Various systems of breaks are under trial 
>in England to reduce the recoil by getting up great friction : but 
none have hitherto l^n successful. 

The French are experimenting with field-guns with the same idea 
«as a starting point. We will now proceed to consider, as dispas- 
sionately as a strong conviction on one side will admit of, the 
^respective merits of the breech-loading and the muzzle-loading 
system of guns. 

The breech-loading system involves the ability to close and open 
the breech end of the gun at pleasure. Be the method what it may, 
there must be a joint between the moveable and the immoveable 
part of the breech. All joints, angles and so forth, inside the 
bore of a gun are at once the object of attack by the powder-gas : 
thus, what originally was a godll joint becomes more or less, sooner 
or later, impaired. Screws, inclined planes, &c., are apt to get bent 
or injured by the rude shocks of firing and the mechanism jams 
or will not act freely. In this point of view every one must concede 
that the advantage lies with the muzzle-loading gun, where the end 
and sides of the bore are enclosed in a solid mass of metal. The only 
difference that can arise between any two persons in the matter 
is as to the extent and iniportawce of the amount of injury and 
inconvenience inherent to the breech-loading system. 

Again the reader knows that the obturation of the bore 
is complete in the breech-loading gftn in firing ; or in more 
familiar but technical language, the gun has no windage. For 
a time-fuze, which we have sljown to be so desirable in firing 
shrapnel shells, a detonating arrangement is necessary for light- 
ing the fuze and this at least is a complication. On the other 
hand, in very heavy guns whose business is armour piercing, 
no fuze is required ; but the lead^coating of the breech-loading 
projectile to a certain extent impedes it in penetration, since force 
is lost in skinning off the lead-coating as the projectile makes its 
way through the iron. If on the one hand this be disadvantageous 
to the projectile, on the other the^windage is most disadvantage- 
ous to the durability *df the muzzle-loading gun firing large charges. 
The gas rushes over the projectile like the flame of a tremendous 
blow-pipe and eats away 4he steel of the gun just above and in 
front of the projectile. If an impression or “ squeeze of the 
part of a gun, which has fired a considerable number of rounds, is 
taken in gutta-percha, its appearance is that of the bark of 
old elm tree. The cause of this “ erosion is partly mechanical, 
partly chemical, an8 we are inqjined to think chiefly the latter. 
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It will be recollected that one of the ingredients of gunpowder 
is sulphur, and every schoolboy has probably tried the experiment 
of rubbing the end of a , roll of sulphur against a red-hot poker 
by which a sulphate of iron is formed ; the sulphate pours oiT in a 
liquid form and thus wastes away the poker. This result is proved 
to take place when gunpowder is exploded inside a short closed iron • 
gun-barrel : for when the residuum is chemicayy analyzed, among 
other 6ubsta«ees is found sulphate of iron. We hold that this is 
the main cause of the erosion of the bores of muzzle-loading guns., 
It takes place to a much smaller extent in breech-loading guns, due 
to the non-existence of the blow-pipe action above alluded to. In 
field-guns, the charges being small, the erosion is insignificant, but 
it assuredly is the .greatest disadvantage attendant upon the muz- 
zle-Ioaling system for large guns. Various methods have been 
tried for its prevention, but hitherto none have been successful. We 
are thus led to the conclusion, that £r)r small guns the existence 
of windage in the muzzle-loading gun is an advantage not possessed 
by the breech-loading gun: and that'for heavy guns the windage is 
highly disadvantageous and thus the breech-loading system in this 
respect is preferable to the muzzle-loading system. 

Further, for plate-breaking guns, the moveable breech -closing 
apparatus must perforce be ponderous. The strain on it is enor- 
mous : it is consequently apt to jam or work with difficulty. On 
this point it is clear the advantage lies with the muzzle-loading 
system, • 

Once more, the breech-loading system has the great advantage 
whether in a turret, broadside, casemate or siege-battery, that the 
recoil of the gun on its Carriage may be mechanically checked 
at such a distance as shall be convenient and that it is not 
requisite to bring the muzzle of the piece inside the defensive 
mass through which it fires, to enable the gunner to load. The 
gun can consequently be made much longer, and therefore more 
efficient than a muzzle-loading gun of the same calibre. The 
longer breech-loading gun is more efficient, since the projectile Js 
by so much longer under the influence of the expansive gas. Late 
English papers, however, give a description of a method of loading 
a muzzle-loading gun by hydraulic power, the invention of Sir 
W. Armstrong, which bids fair V> neutralize the advantages the 
breech-loading gun has in loading in confined situations. In a 
siege-battery, however, the breech-loading gun may be fired over the 
top of the parapet, the breech of the gun » being at such a hdlght 
that it may be loaded by the gunners when almost completely 
protected from the enemy's fire. This cannot be effected with the 
muzzle-loading gun ; and therefore the advantage lies again with 
the breech-loading gun. As regards rapidity of fire, the muzzle- 
loading gun has been repeatedly proyed to be the iquigker with field- 
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guns ; with heavy guns no comparison has been made so far as we 
are aware between the two systems. The rapidity of fire of heavy 
■guns on the muzzle-loading* system leave's, however, nothing to be 
desired. 

We must leave our readers to strike the balance of advantages 
.between the two systems, without pronouncing our opinion eillier 
one way ortheotner. The great continental powers of Europe 
have adopted the breech-loading system, Avhile England nearly 
' alone has changed from the breech-loading. to the muzzle-loading 
system. 

We will now close those papers, with the expression of a hope 
that we may have in some remote degree fulfilled the ta.sk we 
undertook of giving the “ general reader some elementary ideas 
upon the subject of Rifled Artillery, 

IIenhy it. Maxwet.l, 

Colonel, lioyal Artillery. 



Art. V.-THE PANJAB UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

T he movement which has given the rudimentary form of a 
University to the Panjab is in some sense an episode of 
tlie war of Anglicists and Orientalists, — which can never be de- 
cided so long as the principles of education in India are discussed — 
bub is more particularly due to the characteristic activity and 
ambition of Panjab officials. For some years after the annexation, 
the Pauj&b, owing to its great political importance, attracted the 
ablest and most enterprising of the servants of Government ; 
and it is not surprising that such men, unfettered by unwelcome 
regulations and by the still more unwelcome lessons of experience, 
attempted to make their province a model of progress and enlighten- 
ment. Here, if anywhere, the dreams oT “ India as it might be 
should be realised. There was mych that was good, and much 
that was otherwise, in these aspirations. The assumption of 
superiority to ordinary mortals, which sat well enough on the 
Lawrences and Edwardes* and other familiar names of which any 
country might be proud, was usurped by smaller men with results 
disastrous to themselves and to the credit of their colleagues. It is 
not given to every one to conjure with Nicholson’s wand. 

However, ten years ago, great efforts were being iriade for 
the moral and intellectual regeueration of the Panjab. Confer- 
ences were held to inaugurate social reforms, a vast scheme of 
female education was elaboiated, a School of Art and Design was 
all but founded ; and the movement culminated in an Exhibition 
of Industry, upon the plan of those held in Europe, which came 
off in the year 1864 j with great iclacl and success. About this time 
Dr. Leitner arrived at Lahore, having been appointed Principal 
of the newly established Government College. 

Dr. Leitner, although a stranger in India, had spent many years 
in Muhammadan countries, and nowhere could he have found "a 
fitter field for his enterprising and versatile genius than in the 
society into which he was now thrown. Of the chief promoter’s 
of, the Panjab University scheme^it may be said broadly, that Sir 
Donald Macleod contributed the ideas, Mr,.Aitchisaa the form, 
and Dr. Leitner the energy ; but the ideas and the form of the 
projected University were, to a certain ei^tent, the common c pro- 
perty of all the supporters, while the mainspring of the move- 
ment was Dr. Leitner alone. 

r- The first thing which Dr. Leitner did to carry out the object 
which he had in view was to establish a kind of literary club at 
Lahore, consisting of European and Native gentlemen, called the 
A nj uman-i-Pan j db . ' 
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The Anjuman was founded io January, 1865, and at the firsi 
meeting the object of the Society was declared to be twofold 

I. — The revival of ancient oriental learning. 

II. — The diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of the 
native community- through the medium of the vernaculars. 

To attain the end in view, the members were divided into a num- 
' ber of Committees. There were Committees for Medicine, Finance, 
Business, Education, with Sub-Committees of Examiners in Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pushtu. A Free Public 
Library was established, containing 1431' volumes, of which 798 
were the property of the ^ciety and the rest were lent by members, 
and a Free Public Reading-room supplied with newspapers and 
Reviews. During the year 1 865, 40 papers were read at tho 
general meetings of the Society. Among the subjects chosen for 
discussion were the following — The laws of health, the authorita- 
tive control of morality, the rise, decline and revival of learning 
among the Ambs and Indians, the introduction of machinery 
and foreign arts into India,* the evils of the educational system 
of the Panjab, polygamy, the purdah system, cotton-presses, 
agriculture, the improvement of the vernaculars. 

But the chief business of the Society was the foundation of the 
Oriental University,'* as it was then called ; and the spirit in which 
the work was undertaken will appear from an address delivered by 
Dr. Leitner in the month of August. Tlie address is too long to 
give in full, but the pith •of it will be found in the following 
summary : — 

“ Ra-ises, the subject which I lig,ve to bring to your notice 
to-day is of the greatest importance to yourselves, the Ooverii- 
“ ment, and the people of this country. It is a great honour 

to me that you have favouiied me with your presence at this 

“ meeting, which I hope will be in the annals of this country 
an illustrious and noteworthy gathering. Give your best at- 
“ tention, and be sure that you are giving it to one who is 

^ not only a friend of the '•people of India, but who is also 

“ deeply anxious to be accepted into the friendship of every one 
« of you. # # ♦ # ♦ * 

Our Government is founded on the most liberal ‘principles. 

It not only tolerates every shafle of opinion among its subjects, 
but it considers all its subjects equal. It will admit any one 
very liighest employments, if he be competent for them 
** without distinction of race and creed. The people of England, 
the Parliament of England, the Government of India are an- 
** xious to admit all to the same privileges as all are interested by 
“ the same loyalty to the same Queen. ^ 

“ Why is this ^ because among all the nations of the world 
" England has alone profited •by tho lessons of past history, and 
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** lior gronfnesfl is due to understanding that the welfare of e,vevy 
“ one sul)ject is necessary to the welfare of the whole country. 

Knowledge is power everywhere, bpt particularly in India. You 
“ are looked upon as the leaders of your several nations. It is there- 
“ fore necessary that you should lead the van of education and pro- 
‘‘ gress. Government can onl}^ shew the way, but it is the people « 
who are to walk in it. ,The object of Governmental instruction 
‘‘is to stimulate private educational competition. Let me quote 
“ from the Despatch of the Secretary of State for India. Is it note 
“ clear to you that we ought to establish what I hope will be 
“ established by this meeting, The People*8 Department of Public 
“ Inetruction, which will be established by you, presided over by 
“ you, encouraged by you, and supported and perfected under 5 "our 
“ sole care and responsibility. There is no opportunity like the 
“ present for doing this. Under that best of men and scholars our 
“ honored and beloved Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Donald Macleod, 

“ who loves the people, wishes to perpetuate its ancient sacred lan- 
“ guagos, to perfect its present vernaculars, and to introduce new 
“ knowledge without detriment to old knowledge, we have an oppor- 
“ tunity siich as Providence rarely gives to any people. Nobles ! if 
“ under such a man you do not raise the condition of the inhabitjints 
“ of this country, you may never have another such opportunity. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor's last circular shews that he has 
“ two great objects : — 

“ The revival of ancient orient aVlearning. 

“ llie perfection of the vernaculars of this country, 

“ We do not want people merely to know a little English, but 
“ to respect their parents, their Ra-ises, their priests, and their 
“ elders, to bo honest, and to be able to manage the work that 
“ Government may entrust them with. Therefore I again say that 
the only thing is to establisli. The peoples oxen Depariineut of 
Public Instruction. 

“ The first thing that the Department will do will be to estab- 
lisb an university at LalioVe for the Panjah. That university 
should liave for its patron, the Lieutenaiit-Governor, and for 
" its Governors the Native Rajalis of the Panjab, and for its 
“ Senate the nobles of Laliore. What will distinguish it from the 
“ official department will be its Complete avowal of the principle 
of (thsolutc lihexiy in gvoixig axid receiving instruction. Any 
" person of ability may teach under our auspices. Any person 
“ may he taught, for as long or as short' a time as he may like 
“ Any person may be admitted to the examinations, and if compe- 
“ tent ma}^ receive degrees and titles. In short, if this country is 
‘'^ever to be what we wisli it to be, there must in this our 
“ ed licit tional measure be „ 

ENCOUiUCSEMKMT EvERYWHEKE ‘AND RESTRICTION NOWHERE/' 
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Unless tlie voluntary principle surrounded by certain safe- 
“ guards is the basis of our movement, the nation will remain in 
“ its cliildhood. Governmept will always doubt that the people 
“ is progressing as long as we do not shew that we are men, not 
children. Therefore, we must act for ourselves, and gain by 
“ overwhelming merit the position to which we aspire. Tiien 
the people of England will bountifully bestow its marks of 
** appreciation on a deserving people. 

“ Let us work together without being jealous of each other’s 
goodness, but for one common object. 

On me you can always depend ; here or in England, in public 
“ or private, I shall in my humble way always serve your cause. 

“ But if you act in concert for a great good and noble common 
object with implicit reliance on yourselves and each other, you 
** will succeed. 

“ Praise will be given to*aZZ where all support and praise each 
“ other, and friendship will sanctify the bonds which have been 
dr.iwn together hy a neccssitry of common action.” 

I’his spirited appeal had the desired effect. Dr. Leitner s pro- 
posals were adopted by the Ra-ises unanimously and with 
unparalleled enthusiasm.” A few weeks later he submitted his 
“ rougli draft of a sclicme for the establishment of an Oriental 
University for Upper India.” It will be seen that considerable 
progress had been made in the interval. 

The Oriental University. 

Fofinded in tlic year 18G— by the Raeeses of Lahore, the 
Rajalis of and . 

Pgitron : 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Vice P'ltron : 

His Excellency the Viceroy of India. 

Chancellor : 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 

Official Governors : 

The MaJiarajah of Kashmir, 

The Rajah of Kapiirthala. 

Ditto ditto (not yet determined.) 

Life Governors : 

The Founders c/ the University. 
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Tli^ Council : 

The Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, Official Governors, Life Gover- 
nors, and other men of rank or grecit literary eminence who nia‘y 
be elected into it. 

T/te Senate 

Is a IxHjy composed of the representatives cff the several Literary 
Committees. 

The Literary Committees 

Supervise the different Examining Boards and fall into two 
main divisions : — 

A. — The Committees for Vernacular Literature 

B. — Ditto ditto for Oriental Classical Literature. 

The draft further sketched the details of the scheme, arranging 

for the bestowal of khilats and titles of honour to those who might 
pass the examinations, and the establishment of colleges in every 
large city of Upper India upon the principles advocated by Dr. 
Leitner. 

Shortl}’ afterwards a European Committee of Support was form- 
ed, of which Mr. Lepel Griffin was Secretary and Mr. Aitchison and 
Mr. A. Brandreth were among the members. The organisation of 
the Oriental University was prosecuted with undiminished activity 
and an address from the Ra-ises of Lahore and Amritsar elicited 
from Sir Donald Macleod an extremely interesting and valuable 
expression of opinion dated the 2nd February 1866, which con- 
cludes as it were, the f rst act of the drama. 

Sir Donald Macleod declared his great satisfaction with the pro- 
gress which had already been made towards the establishment of 
a university, and paid a well-merited compliment to Dr. Leitner for 
his share in the work. He reminded tJie Ra-jses tliat in 1835, 
under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, then Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, the rules and principles to be followed by Government 
and its officers in the work of education were placed on a new ba^iis. 
Among the promoters of the new system were to be found the 
well-known names of Macaulay, Trevelyan, and Duff. Dissafis- 
ffiction was justly felt and avowed by them at the meagre results 
which had previously been attained by efforts made to convey 
instruction to the people through the languages of the country, and 
it was determined that henceforth the English language fthoukl 
be chieflj" relied on as the means of imparting the knowledge of 
the West. 

Up to that time no serious effort had been made to employ 
** those languages as a medium for imparting the knowledge which 

European nations most value, so that it is* no matter for sur- 

prise, that such dissatisfaction Should have been felt. But there 
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“ were/at the time, not a few who were of opinion, that the scheme 
‘‘ of education then determined upon was too exclusive as w-ell as 
“.practically ungenerous fron\ omitting and decrying all that yon 
“ value the most. And, although great progress has undoubtedly 
“ been made since then, although many distinguished and en- 
► “ lightened scholars have been raised from amongst your country- 
men, and the desise for education has greatly increased on every 
“ hand, there are now a still larger number amongst us, and 1 must 
avow myself to be one of this number, who consider that the 
“ results which have been attained shew that opinion to have been 
“ correct, inasmuch as, notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions, 
“ the great bulk of our scholars never attain to more than a very 
“ superficial knowleuge, either of English, or of the suVyects 
they study in that language, whilst the mental training imparted 
“ is, as a general rule, of a purely imitative character, ill-cal- 
“ ciliated to raise the nation to habits of vigorous or independent 
“ thought” 

It was doubtless hoped *by the eminent men who inau- 
gurated the revised arrangements, that a vernacular litera- 
ture of a superior order would result indirectly from the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences of other lands ; but 
hitherto little or no progress had been made to the attain- 
ment of this end. In Sir Donald Macleod’s opinion nothing like 
a vigorous, original or copious vernacular literature was likely to 
be produced within our generjftion unless very special efforts were 
made for securing that end, while the system now in force appeared 
to him but ill adapted to such a purpose. Vigorous mental train- 
ing was little aimed at, and the youtlis who attended our schools 
and colleges seldom or never belonged to those classes which are 
used to devote themselves to tl«5 cause of learning. In consequence 
the most cultivated minds of either race have remained apart, each 
being unable to understand or appreciate the other. This was 
much to be lamented, and where a different policy had been pur- 
sifted Sir Donald Macleod had himself witnessed most remarkable 
and gratifying results. He referred to the labours of Sir Lancelot 
Wilkinson in Bhopal and of Dr. Ballantyne at Benaies who had 
collected around them a body of Pandits wbo studied with the 
keenest interest what they coilfeidered “ the new philosophy.” 
The Arabic, Persian, and other oriental languages might be em- 
ploygd in the same spirit and with the same results. The efforts 
of individuals, however, fcould be of little avail unless they were 
carried on by others of a like mind. Such a fate had l^fal len 
the labours of both those remarkable men ; but with the Raises 
of Lahore and Amritsar the case ^Yas different, and it was in theii^ 
power, if they actqd prudently and wisely, to give permanence 
and solidity to the measures «ou which they might now resolve* 
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But they should not conceal from themselves that their consul- 
tations must be carried on with great care and deliberation. 
They should guard against even the appearance of being too 
pretentious, yet should bear in mind that they had a serious and 
great work before them, and not rest content with merely evinc- 
ing enthusiasm themselves or exciting it in others. They should 
not allow the spirit of earnestness and hopefulness with which 
they had entered on this undertaking to diminish, buVi should 
proceed cautiously and prudently, and in humble trust for ' 
guidance on that pow6r who rules all our destinies. 

We may now pass on to the minutes and correspondence 
immediately connected with the establishment of the Panjab 
University College as at present constituted. 

A movement of a similar character to that in the Panjab had 
been started by Sayyid Ahmad, and had resulted in the foundation 
of the Aligarh Institute and the British India Association of 
the North-West Provinces. In a petition to the Viceroy, dated 
1st August 1867, the Association asserted that the present system 
of using English as the medium of instruction iu the universities 
of India was ill-calculated to raise the intellectual condition of the 
people, and desired that the science of the West should be taught 
in the vernacular. They admitted that at present there were 
not books sufficient for the purpose, but they thought that the pro- 
duction of a learned vernacular literature was not difficult. 

To this memorial the Government of India replied that the 
importance of the vernacular languages, as a medium for couvey- 
ing instruction to the people was prominently recognised in the 
Education Despatch of 1854 ; but a broad distinction was drawn 
between the vernacular languages as the necessary and only 
medium of instructfon of a popular kind, and the English language 
as an essential requisite for education of a high order. But 
between these two limits of popular education on the one hand 
and education of a high order on the other, there were many 
degrees of knowledge for the communication of which through 
the medium of the vernacular or English languages no specific 
rules could be laid down. It had hitherto, as observed in tljt« 
Despatch, been necessary, owing to the want of translations or 
adaptations of European works in the vernacular languages of the 
East, for those who desired a liberal educatiou to begin by the , 
mastery of the English language ; but tliis ijecessity was not regard- 
ed as one likely to be of permaueut duration, and as the vernacu- 
lar literature of India became gradually enriched by the composi- 
tions of men whose minds bad been imbued with the spirit of 
European advancement, European knowledge would gradually be 
placed* within the reach of all classes of the people. As regarded 
the specific proposals of the BiMtish Indian Association, the 
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Governor-General in Council thought it tuust be admitted that the 
vernaculars of the country did not as yet afford the materials for 
•a university course of study*; but it was impossible for Govern- 
ment to undertake the whole work of education, and all efforts 
made by Societies or individuals to further the common object 
would be cordially recognised and assisted. 

This correspondence between the Aligarh Society and, the Qo-vern- 
raentof*India became the subject of several ininutes, written at the 
request of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, who desired to 
receive such opinions and suggestions as the occasion might appear 
to call for. Among the suggestions of the officers of the Punjab 
Education Department, which have since been adopted, are the aboli- 
tion of Text-book.s for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
University, and the recognition of Persian as a classical language. 
It was also generally agreed by tliem that the vernacular should 
be used as far as possiblfe for instruction in subjects of useful 
knowledge ; and a proposal was made, which has also been advocated 
by Sir William Muir, to allow the BA. Degree to students who 
after pas.sing the First Examination in Arts with English, might 
take up the Honor course in science or oriental literature. 

TheAnjumanof Lahore responded tardily to the Lieutenant- 
Governor's request fur an expression of opinion. The Aligarh 
Society had hazarded some inaccurate remarks upon their scheme 
for an Oriental University. In the words of the memorial'^ The 
aims and objects of this University) are excellent, 

‘‘ but those of the university which we solicit for these provinces 
“ are superior. The first has for its scope the revival and culture 
“ of oriental languages ; the latter seeks to be the means of 
“ diffusing throughout the country European learning and civilisa- 
“ tion." Dr. Leitner, writing on behalf of the Anjuman of which he 
was President, referred to all that had been done in the Panjab since 
1865. “ It had met objection after objection in vitrious ways 

“ and saw at last its efforts rewarded by a general boncurrence 
“•in this and other provinces in the ^principles which it had laid 
“ down as those on which alone a sound education could be 
“ leased in this country. It saw itself after all called upqu to give 
“ an opinion on one point of detail in its own scheme to which the 
“ British Indian Assopiation had ^given support and prominence. 

“ Confident of the acceptation by His Honour of the necessity of 
“ ensicbing the vernaculars from oriental classical languages, it 
“ mereljr endeavoured to shew that one vernacular alone, as suggest- 
‘'edby the British Indian Association, could not suffice for the 
“ whole of India ; and Babu Navina Chandra had submitted a paper 
which meeting with general assent endeavoured to establish 
“ claims in favour erf Hindi. The Anjuman then, as always,* would 
not commit itself either to xkiy one vernacular -or to aU the 

K 
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vernaculars without those classical sources which alone can 
“develop them. The Anjuman could therefore only reiterate its 
** adherence to the original principles «whicli it had consistently 
“maintained. But in the opinion of the members, Lahore was 
entitled to be the seat of the university as the capital of. the 
“ province and the place where the movement had been started. 

It was always understood that the university would be estab- 
** lished at Lahore, On this understanding subseriptions 
“ were asked for and received. Lahore alone contained the 
elements for the formation of a Council. Amalgamation 
‘‘ with the North-West Provinces was undesirable because there 
“was sufficient scjpe in the Panjab for a separate university, 
“ and because there was a radical difference in principles and 
“aims between the Panj^.b movement and that of the North- 
-West.^’ 

It is necessary to enter into the details of these disagreements 
in order to shew how impossible it was at that time to establish 
a university for the whole of Northern India. The minute of 
the Anjuman of Dehli which bears marks of the vigorous mind 
of the late Mr. Willmot indicates that it was equally diflScult 
for Dehli to amalgamate cordially with Lahore. 

“ The Dehli Society hailed with satisfaction the announcement 
“ that a new university was in contemplation rather than modi- 
“ fications in the university of Calcutta, and that it was not 
“ intended to substitute the study' of the oriental languages for 
“ that of English, but to encourage the acquirement and exhibition 
“of the earlier elements of science by means of the vernaculars, 
“ rather than by means of the English language. The functions 
“ of the new university were understood to be three : — viz.^ 
“ Examination, Literary encouragement and supervision, Tuition 
“ by Professors. The first function could be exercised more 
“ easily and thoroughly by a university at Lahore than at Dehli. 

“ For the former city was not only more central than the latter, 

“ but from being the seat of Government and of the Chief Court 
“ afforded facilities for the construction and working of an execu- 
“ live Committee. But, on the other hand, as to the literary 
“function Dehli was far better adapted for the establishmi?ut 
“ and operations of a Literary * Committee. ^ The mother city of 
the Urdu language, in which that tongue is still spoken 

“ and written with far greater purity than in any city in 

“ Hindustan, would naturidly, for many ' years to come, produce 
a very great proportion of such scholars as might be fit to 

devote the labour of their lives to the transfusion of 

European ideas and civilization into the vernacular. More- 
“ over a Literary Committee at Lahore, whjch must practically 
consist of residents, would be likely to encourage the production 
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“ of works, which oriental scholars wouhl reject for impurity of 
“ language or uugracefulness of style. But it was to the third 
* function, that of teachingf that the most serious objections were 
“ to be raised if the locale of the university were to be Lahore. 

It’was proposed that the university should take up tuition where 

the colleges left it. But the students of Dehli would never con- 
“ sent to complete their education by a residence of some years at 
“ Lahoi^, and as the highest order of instruction would not bo 
"imparted in the Dehli College, the best material to be found in 
" Hindustan for the required purpose would be thrown away. Thus 
" with the men at Dehli and the instruction at Lahore, with, so to 
" speak, the stock in one place and the graft in another, what fruit 
" could be expected or rather what tree ? " 

"In the opinion of the Dehli Society if the university were to 
" be at Lahore, its literary and teaching functions should be abau- 
" doned, the funds beifig generally appropriated to improve 
" the existing educational ins^titution. But it should be remem- 
“ bered that a university at Dehli could immediately exercise its 
"examining and literary functions for the Panjab and North-West 
" Provinces conjoined, and might hereafter exercise a teacliing 
'* (professorial) function, neither of which objects would be attained 
" at Lahore.” 

The scheme of the Panjab Government as it was first presented 
to the Government of India, was based upon one put forth in a 
memorandum by Mr. AitchiSou before these final discussions in 
the Anjumans of Dehli and Lahore had taken place. Mr. 
Aitchison’s minute is a landmark, aijd owing to its importance 
will be quoted here verbatim with the omission of details. He 
wrote as follows ; — " In any discussion of the question of the ditlu- 
" sion of European literature aitd science through the medium of the 
" vernacular languages of India, it would lie wrong to start with 
"any other assumption than that the vernaculars of the country 
"<!() not as yet afford the materials for conveying instruction of a 
*• high order. Not only do scientific works not exist in any num- 
“ her, even in translation, but the vernacular language, by which, 
"/or Upper India, I must be understood as meaning Urdu, is iu 
"its present imperfect state incapable of correctly expressing the 
" results of Euiopeap science, fSr less the processes and methods 
" of European ttiought. For many years to come a knowledge of 
" English will be indiy)ensable to any native of India who is de- 
" sirous of prosecuting nigh literary and scientific studies. The 
" number of those, therefore, who can hope to be imbued with the 
" spirit of European thought must necessarily be few, and found 
" chiefly among the wealthier classes of native society. But eveff' 

“ if they were far ieoi% numerous than we can expect them to be, 

“ they must, unless the vernacular language be .itself enriched 
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lal'gely developed, for ever remain as widely separated in 
“ thought and knowledge from the masses of their countrymen 
'' as are the English themselves in Ind^a. 

“ Nor must we conceal from ourselves that the knowledge of 
English obtainable in Upper India, and I fear that the same may 
“ be said of India generally, except, perhaps, in the presidency 
“ towns, is practically useless as a means of conveying even to thb 
“ students any adequate knowledge of European literature and 
science. The defects of the system which has been thrust upon 
“ us by the Calcutta University are so obvious, and so universally 
admitted in this part of the country, as to require no discussion. 
“Not only do the English students universally display all the 
“ faults usually attaching to a superficial English education, but I 
“ think it beyond dispute that, with rare exceptions, they will be 
“found to have little or no command over their mother tongue.'’ 

Mr. Aitchison then referred to the refusal of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity to modify their course, a decision which he thought was not 
to be regretted. He continued : “ The general idea seems to be that 
“ a university should be established at Delhi for the North-West 
“ Provinces, and Panjah combined. If there be only one university 
“ for both Provinces, Dehli is no doubt the best place for it. But 
“ now that the idea of a separation from Calcutta has been started, 
** I should hope to see the North-West Provinces and the Panjab 
“ have each their own university, the latter at Lahore. The extent 
“ of country to be provided for, the peculiarities of the Panjab in the 
“ dialects, habits, and customs of its population, the existence of a 
“ valuable museum and Medical College at Lahore, and the 
** earnest efforts that have of late years been made for the estab- 
“ lishinent of an Oriental University there, entitle the people of 
“the Panjdb to consideration. a 

“ But whether there is one university or two, I hope- we 
“ shall avoid the error of modelling the University after that 
“of (>alcutta, and constituting it a mere examining body. 

“ The main object of a university is not so much to test whe.t 
“ students know as to guide them in their studies and train them 
“ in proper methods ot learning. None of our present colleges 
“answer the proper purposes of a university; and instead'of 
“ merely examining students as» to the results of their college 
“ reading, we should take them up where our colleges leave them, 
“ and by subjecting them then to the personal influence of elevated 
“ enthusiastic scientific men at the time ' when their minds are 
“ most plastic, infuse into them something of the Western love 
“of learning for its own sake, and guide them in the true method 
""'‘of gratifying it. A university that shall be a mere examining 
“ liody is under the most favourable circumstances an anomaly, 
V md is quite unsuited to the requirements of this country where 
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scientific method in study is almost unknown. I hope, therefore 
we shall have a university modelled rather after those of 
“Scotland and Germany thag after that o.f London ; a university 
“at which, if actual residence and study be not by rule compul- 
“ sory, they shall at least in practice be found expedient from 
“ the rigid exaction of qualifications for a degree, which can be 
“^acquired only exceptionally out of the university/^ 

Mr. Aitchison then sketches a plan of a superioi' University 
* College with an Entrance standard which should require consider- 
able attainments in Arabic or Sanskrit. Tliere would be scholars. 
Professors, and Fellows of whom some should be bound to study 
in a European university. For degrees three subjects should be 
studied, of which either Arabic or Sanskrit and English should be 
compulsory, and the third subject optional. The Fellows who 
had studied in Europe should, on their return to India, be attached 
to the University, teaching and communicating the result of their 
study in Urdu and not in English. “ It is of course impossible,” he 
added, “ to create or enrich jf language by direct effort, but we 
“ can do it by enriching thought, which will of necessity find for 
“ Itself expression ; no mere translation will ever do this.” The 
chief objection to a scheme of this kind, Mr. Aitchison thought, 
was its costliness. The expenditure w^ould be about Rs. ()()() 
a year, but he thought that sum might be raised. Liberal dona- 
tions had already been received, and more were expected. Besides 
tlie whole expenditure now inetirred on the Lahore College would 
rdso be available, as the college would be absorbed in the univer- 
sity, leaving to the Mission College the conduct of preliminary 
studies at Lahore. They might count, too, upon the sympathies 
and support of Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir H. Edwarde and 
others who bad left the country, but whose hearts were still in 
India. 

A general meeting of those interested in the promotion of the 
objects of the univeisity was held at Lahore in the Lawrence Hall 
or^ 12rh March J8G8, under the preshiency of Sir Donald Macleod. 
The following resolutions wore passed after discussion : — 

(1) That a University should be proposed exclusively for the 
Pabjab. 

(2) Tliat it slionld be at Lahore 

(t‘D That it should'be a teaching body as well as an examining 
body. 

(4) That the goveraing body consist of a Chancel lor (the) 
Lieutenant-Governor), a Vice-Chancellor, a Council ot Senate. 

(5) That the university take up the teaching of the students 
from the point at which the Government colleges leave it off. 

(6) That the instruction in the university be on the profes- 

soual system. * ^ 
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At an adjourned meeting two additional resoIutlonR were 
passed : — 

(1) That education be conveyed, as far as possible, through 
the medium of the vernacular. 

(2) That while the highest honors of the University be reserved 
for those who attain the highest form of education, which it is* 
admitted can only at present be attained by those possessing a 
thorough knowledge of English, the University shall also recog- 
nise and honour literary merit and learning in the case of thosd 
unacquainted with the English language. 

Again on the 25th May a very numerously attended meeting 
was held to discuss the draft of a letter by the Secretary to Go- 
vernment proposing the establishment of a university at Lahore 
in terms based on the resolutions of previous meetings. Sir Donald 
Macleod was again in the chair. The letter was approved of, but 
it was desired that inasmuch as the funds at the disposal of the 
university would not at present puffice to defray the cost of a 
collegiate department the Senate should be empowered to expend 
funds in increasing the resources of the existing Government 
colleges, provided that their system was modified so as to harmo- 
nise with the principles of the university. Another clause was to 
be added directing that provision be made for duly recognising 
and honouring proficiency in English though uncombined with 
proficiency in Arabic or Sanskrit. 

The letter of the Panjab Government bears date May ilie 27tli. 
Excepting that the proposed Chancellor afterwards became a 
President, and that certificates were .substituted for degrees, it con- 
tains almost word for word the Statutes which were granted to the 
Lahore University College, The reply of the Government of 
India to the proposal of the PknjAb Government is dated 19th 
September 1868, and the decision then arrived at was communi- 
cated in the following terms : — 

“ It is evident from the papers submitted with your letter that 
the establishment of a university as an examining body in the 
“ first instance has been proposed on the grounds of economy 
“ alone.; and if the primary object of the proposal be to establish a 
teaching body, the Governor-General in Council is prepared to 
“ comply with the application made by the. Panjab Government. 

“ Such a body would be called, according to the nomenclature 
** commonly adopted in England and in India, a college and not 
“ a university. There seems to be in the Panjab an almost 
“ inexhaustible supply of material which requires to be taught, 
but at present a very small supply of material requiring to 
be examined. While, therefore. His Excellency in Council ad- 
“ m'lts the propriety of establishing a teaching institution at . 
Lahore, be is inclined to ‘ think that there is nothing 
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in tlie circumstances of the province to justify the establish- 
“ meut of a university simply for the examination of stu- 
“.dents.” After observing that at the last examination of the 
Calcutta University only four students of the Panjab colleges had 
passed, the First Arts standard, that the scheme amounted to a 
•proposal that the Panjab Educational Department should test the 
success of its own labours, and that such an institution would 
have a hotter chance of success in the North-West Provinces, the 
despatch proceeds : “ His Excellency in Council believes that the 
‘^demand for a university in Northern India must before long 

be admitted A new university for the whole of Nor- 

them India including the North-Western Provinces, the Panjab, 
“ Oudh and the Urdu and Hindee speaking districts of the Ceu- 
“ tral Provinces. The difficulty of finding a thoroughly competent 
“ body of independent examiners will be great. But this difficulty 
“ is one which it is reasonable to believe will go on constantly 
*• diminishing and will in course of time be entirely surmounted. 

“As regards the pecuniary* aid which is applied for in your 
“ letter under acknowledgmeut, His Excellencj^ in Council is quite 
“ willing to sanction a grant-in-aid equivalent to the annual income 
“ of Rs. 21,000 expected from private sources, but with thecondition 
‘ that, instead of expending the funds in establishing a university 
“ or examining body, they shall be expended on the extension 
‘ and improvement of the existing Lahore Government College 
“ on the principles advocated hy the Panjab Government. The 
“ addition of Rs. 42,000 a year to the suin now allowed to that 
“ college would be sufficient to make it one of the most important 
“ Educational Institutions in India, ahd it would give to tlie 
“ Panjab Government the means of carrying out its views as 
“ fully — indeed more fully — thap it could do if the proposals were 
“ sanctioned in their present form. 

“ I am at the same time directed to inform the Lieutenant-Go- 
“ vernor that the Government of India will be ready to sanction 
“ tjie establishment of a new university for the whole of Northern 
“ India in accordance with the principles now ' advocated, and to 
“request that His Honour will place himself in communication with 
“th(^ Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and 
endeavour to mature a plan wlii<9h shall meet the wauls of both 
“provinces.” 

This decision was received in the Panjab with profound dis- 
appointment, and Sir Donald Macleod strenuously contested the 
arguments of the Government of India, pointing out the insuper- 
able obstacles which, in his opinion, stood in the way of establishing 
a joint university for Northern India, both on account of the 
mutual jealousies of Lahore, Dehli, and the North-Western ^Pro- 
vinces, and because fhe whole question of directing tlie education of 
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a province appeared to him to appertain essentially to the govern 
irieut of that province. To this remonstrance the Government o 
India replied in May 1869. In the meantime Lord Lawrence hat 
made way for Lord Mayo, and either because of the change it 
the Government, or because of the engrossing interest of the Amii 
of Kabul's visit, or from utter weariness of the discussion, the tone 
of the present communication is altogether different. In fact tue 
Government of India all but threw up the game, yet stopped 
short at some half-hearted concessions which have proved to l)e a 
source of embarrassment ever since. The final sanction of a 
University college was conveyed in the following terms : — 

“It must be admitted tliat the degrees conferred by the Panjah 
“ University, were it now established, must almost necessarily be ol 
“an inferior character, but it was understood that the Lieutenant- 
“ Governor was willing that the proposed institution should not for 
“the present assume the full character of an university, and that 
“ it shouli,! not grant degrees, but certificates only, until the 
“ number of students and the power of teaching in any branch of 
“ study or in any faculty, could be shown to be suflScient to warrant 

“ the conferring of an university degree It would, pur- 

“ haps, be a convenient arrangement to attach the Senate to the 
“ Lahore College and to give the entire institution some such 
title as that of ‘‘University College, Lahore," which would 
“ mark the fact that the present arrangement was merely tem- 
“ porary and was intended only as •preliminary to the possible es- 
“ tablishment, at some future time, of an university in the Panjab. 

The connection of the Senate with the Lahore College need not 
“ militate against either the continuance of the connection of that 
“ institution, or of that of any other college in the Panjab with the 
“ Calcutta University ; and students who may enter themselves 
“ at the latter university might still be allowed to pursue their 
“ studies at any of the affiliated institutions in the Panjab." 

The enthusiasts at Lahore were not satisfied, and Mr. Lepel Griffin, 
now President of. the Anjulnan-i-Panjah in place of Dr. Leitiler, 
who was in England, on behalf of that Society, put forth an elo- 
quent though unavailing declaration of the views and aims of ^ the 
promoters of the university. t 

Sir Donald Macleod in reply^ stated that his personal sympa- 
thies were entirely with the members of the Anjuman, but he 
considered it undesirable and disrespectful to make a furtker re- 
monstrance. He bad lately availed hirnsfelf of an opportunity of 
discussing the matter with the Viceroy and other Members of Coun- 
cil, and could not fail to see that there was an entire unwillingness 
on the part of the Government generally to identify itself so entirely 
with k project w'holly new, and as yet quite untried, as to raise 
to the highest dismity amongst educational institutions a body 
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wliicli* was to be constituted on principles greatly differing from 
those which had heretofore been accepted. 

• Accordingly, after sanction of the Secretary of State had been 
received, the Statutes of Lahore University College (afterwards 
the Panjab University College) were published, and about 40 of the 
most considerable persons in the Panj4b, Native and European, 
Vere appointed to the Senate. At the risk of repetition it will be 
Gonveniont to give here the chief provisions of the stafutes : — 

► I, — The special object of the Lahore University College shall be 
to promote the diffusion of European science "through the vernacular 
languages of the Panjdb, to encourage the enlightened study of 
Eastern classical literature, and to associate the learned and influ- 
ential classes with the officers of Government in the promotion 
and supervision 'of popular education. 

II. — Nomination of members of Senate. 

III. — The Senate shall have power to confer, after examination, 
certificates of proficiency in literature and science, to establish 
fellowships and scholarships, lo reward good vernacular transla- 
tions, or original treatises, to establish a collegiate department, or 
to make pecuniary grants to other colleges. • 

Examinations and instructions should, as far as possible, be in 
vernacular, provided that in institutions affiliated to the Calcutta 
University students should be allowed to prepare themselves for its 
examinations. Superficial scholarship sliould be discouraged by a 
modification of the existing system of prescribing text-books, and 
by substituting largely oral examination, composition, and transla- 
tion ; and by diminishing the numbpr of obligatory subjects. 
Proficiency in Arabic or Sanskrit, or such other oriental language 
as might be prescribed by the Senate, combined with a thorough 
acquaintance with Englisli, sliould be a necessary condition for 
obtaining the highest honours of the institution ; but provision should 
be made for recognising and honouring proficiency in literature and 
science without English, or proficiency in English unaccompanied 
by a knowledge of Arabic or Sanskrit. 

On the 11th January 1870, Sir Donald Macleod as President 
opened the Institution with an address to the Senate, He con- 
gfjtulated his audience and himself upon the arrival of the day, to 
which they liad so long looked forward anxiously and hopefulfy, 
and recapitulated briefly the successive steps by which matters h^ 
arrived at their present position. He said that he had long regard- 
ed with regret the meagte results which had hitherto been attained 
towards the formation of a vernacular literature ; and accordingly, 
shortly after assuming charge of his present post, he had 
caused a letter to be addressed to the Director of FubliiT^ 
Instruction, urging Jiim to devote his earnest attention to the matter. 
His suggestions were immediatfly taken up with ^reat keenness 

L 
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Oind intelligeucG by the literary societies at Lahore and 
Amritsar, who under the guidance of Dr. Leitner greatly enlarged 
upon them, and propose4 that an Qriental University ” should 
be founded at Lahore, The term “ Oriental ” did not commend 
itself to Sir Donald Macleod's judgment, but he had been induced 
to advocate the establishment of a university, partly because of 
the inability of the University of Calcutta to meet the require* 
ments of U^pper India, but more especially to secure an object 
which he had long had at heart, viz.^ the association of the leaders • 
of the people in the endeavours of the Government to promote the 
progress of education. 

After the address the Senate proceeded to business. The 
chief matters taken in hand were the nomination of an exe* 
cutive committee, and the appointment of -Dr. Leitner as 
Kcgistrar, who was declared by Mr. Lepel GrifBn to be clearly 
entitled to it as having been the creator of the whole project, to 
which he had unremittingly given his time and attention.” 

From this time it will be convenient to sketch the history of the 
University College in more general terms. 

Dr. Leitner returned from Europe shortly afterwards, and 
devoted himself with amazing industry to accomplish the objects 
of the institution, and to qualify it for the full powers of a univer- 
sity, Under his guidance the Executive Committee of the Senate 
often prolonged their sittings through the hours which weary 
officials devote to their evening drii^^ and later — no fear, lest 
dinner cool — like Adam in Paradise. 

During the year seven general meetings of the Senate were 
held. An oriental school was started, in which Pandits, Maulvies, 
and Mnnshies were instructed in their own subjects, and in 
general knowledge, examiners were,, appointed, scholarships were 
assigned to the Government colleges whereby the number of 
students was largely increased, law classes were formed, the Lahore 
Medical school was affiliated, and endeavours were made to bring 
the whole of the operations of Government in the department ef 
Literature, Science and Art, and the examination of officers in law 
or languages, under the control of the Senate. This activity was 
never relaxed so long as Dr. Leitner remained at Lahore. Ja 
October 1871, the first examinations were held upon the new 
principle ; and in the next month, at a public meeting lield for 
the distribution of prizes and certificates, the Lieutenant-Governor 
announced that he would recommend the Government of India 
to allow to the University College the power of conferring degrees. 
For this purpose he appointed a committee of gentlemen, who 
with a very few exceptions were members of the Senate and 
all oft^whom were specially qualified to deal^with the subjects 
under consideration. The comn^ttee held daily meetings in 
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December 1871, and finally submitted a report, which, after further 
discussion, was accepted by the Senate “ subject to their presumed 
power to amend the scheme»after experience of its working/' 

After a long delay the Supreme Government declined to grant 
the full powers of a university to the institution in the Panjdb, 
but the scheme of the Select Committee was not therefore laid 
%,side, but has again been brought forward as the ouq by means 
of which* the Senate may exercise its privilege of holding examina- 
• tions and granting certificates. 

The scheme contains provisions for holding examinations in Arts, 
Medicine, Law, and Engineering. With an exception in favour of 
the examinations in Medicine it is open to the obvious and fatal 
objection that it does not correspond to any course of study which 
actually exists, but is simply an indication of the standard to 
which in the opinion of the authors the students of the Panjdb 
University should in futilre be trained. Tliore are at present 
no schools in the Panjab in which engineering is taught. Admis- 
sion to the law classes is almost unrestricted, and they do not yet 
deserve to be recognised by affiliation to a univervsity. The 
scheme of the medical faculty carries out the plan of the existing 
medical school, conferring oriental titles upon students in vernacu- 
lar who may master the Baid or Yunani systems of India. 

The examinations in arts are, however, in some respects the most 
important part of the scheme. The general principle upon which 
they are based is the requirement of much higher proficiency than 
in the examinations of the Calcutta University, but a smaller 
number of compulsory subjects. For the B. A. examination only 
two subjects are required, of which English must be one. What- 
ever may be the theoretical value of this principle which represents 
the practice of Oxford and Oambridge, as opposed to that of 
London and the Scotch Universities, it is unsuited to the con- 
stitution of the existing Indian colleges, where from the poverty 
of the means of instruction it is far more easy to secure 
a* moderate degree of excellence In the subjects required by 
the Calcutta University, than to attain to high proficiency in 
a more limited number. It is, of course, possible to provide 
teaching of a high order in one or two subjects, but properly 
to carry out the proposed scheme It would be necessary to appoint 
half a dozen professors on salaries which would secure the 
services of first-class men. This was foreseen by Mr. Aitchison, 
but the present proposal deals with the limited resources now 
available. Even if the money were forthcoming, it may be 
doubted whether it would be wise to spend a much larger sum 
than at present upon such students as might be collected in sT 
college at Lahore. , • 

It may be worth while to pojpt out one defect in the proposed 
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Arts' scheme— -to shew that these examinations could never be held 
in practice, as they do not owe their origin to the familiar experience 
of the lecture room, but> were elaborated in the study from an 
abstract point of view, and then hurried through the committee. 

In accordance with the principles declared in the Statutes, 
examination in text^books is prohibited. Nevertheless, as the 
impossibility of obtaining anything like a complete acquain- 
tance with literature or philosophy must be recognised, the univer- 
sity recommends the following course of reading as an* 
indication of the * standard to which candidates will be 
expected to have attained.^^ Then follows a list of books some- 
thing like that prescribed by the Calcutta University only rather 
more extensive. One can understand an examination in the 
English language, or in English literature, but the study of the 
Merchant of Venice will contribute only very remotely to the 
answering of questions on i/ttc6e<A, and a perfect knowledge of 
Wordsworth's Excursion will not much assist the interpretation of 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise, It is true that for the 
admission to the Civil Service young men are examined in the 
whole of English literature, and the Classical Tripos exami- 
nation at Cambridge is not confined to text-books. But there is 
no analogy between these cases and the scheme of the Panjdb Uni- 
versity. The successful competition-wala will have read cursorily 
most of the plays of Sbakspeare, and has a thorough knowledge 
of the most important of each ^;Iass. The Cambridge man 
who takes honours in classics has been familiar with his sub- 
ject for at least a dozen years, and will fare ill if more than 
half the passages selected are new to him. Butin the Panjab 
University scheme a list of books is given not much exceeding 
those prescribed for Pass Examinations in the English Universities, 
and the knowledge of a whole literature is supposed be the result ! 

An exception, however, should be made in favour of philosophy. 
Here the course of reading indicated is certainly wide enough, 
though one may doubt whether a young man’s time would be 
profitably spent in going through it. The authors indicated ” 
are Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Hamilton, Cousin, Mackintosh, 
Butler, Stewart, Mansel, Thomson, Fowler, Spalding. But enough 
of this. The scheme is a purely Visionary one<, and it is hardly fair 
to criticise it as one which had been adopted in sober earnest by 
men who knew the students who were to be examined. Let us try 
by placing ourselves on the level of fads to form an opinion 
as to the possibility of accomplishing the ends which were pro- 
posed by the founders of the Punjab University movement. 

There are in the Panjab four classes of students who may come 
withih the scope of a university, and who may be assumed to be 
fii objects for ats operations. i 
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(l}~Th6 students of the Anglo-Vernacular schools and colleges 
who must be dealt with on some such system as that which the 
Calcutta University has hitherto pursued.- 

(2) — Students of Government Vernacular schools who have 
hitherto had little connection with higher education, but who may 

* be encouraged to study the oriental classics while acquiring a sound 
'though limited education in suWeets of general knowlejlge. 

(3) — Students of Medicine, Engineering and Law, for whom a 

• suitable course may be prescribed either in English or Vernacular. 

(4i)-«Pandits and Maulvies have co*nsiderable familiarity 
with their sacred books, but no attainments in the subjects taught 
in Government schools. 

Such persons may be found in sufficient numbers, provided that 
gratuitous instruction and subsistence allowances are supplied. 
Additional funds would be required, but existing institutions 
afford at least a foundation. The weak point in a university for 
the Panjab is, and alway must be, the difficulty of obtaining ex- 
perienced examiners and a competent Senate. At Lahore is the 
seat of Government, the Law Courts, and a Medical School ; but 
some of the most influential official members of Senate are for six 
months away at Murree, and for most of the rest of the year in 
camp with the Lieutenant-Governor. Thenative members of Senate, 
who, after all are the raison d'etre of the Panjfib University, are 
with very few exceptions wholly inexperienced in the ideas of the 
European university system. ’ 

Lahore itself is famous in the history of politics, but is in no 
sense a seat of learning ; while Dehli is;» less able than Lahore to 
contribute the elements of a governing body. Indeed, no single 
town in Northern India is strong enough to furnish the constituents 
of a university ; and the onl)^ way to accomplish the object in view 
is to collect the material which is dispersed over the country lying 
between Benares and the Indus. University Colleges and councils 
may continue to exist at Lahore, Allahabad or elsewhere ; but the 
supreme governing body of a Universfty in Northern India should 
be composed of competent persons from all parts of the Northern 
Provinces. Their meetings might be held once a year at Simla, or, 
if^it were thought more suitable, at Dehli. They must be for the 
present at least mainly European officials, for the Senate shoufd 
include none but those who have gained Honours in some Uni- 
versity, or whose attainments are known to entitle them to 
speak with authority orf the matters which would come up for 
discussion. A prejudice in favour of private enterprise often 
leads in this country to a sacrifice of force which can only 
be applied by the State. Official members of Senate should** 
be considered on duty, and the examiners selected by*thcm 
should in the same way receive} their instructions from Govern- 
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ment. They would require no pay besides their ordinary salary 
and travelling allowance, being sufficiently remunerated by the 
honour conferred upon .them. Surqjy the service is sufficiently 
important for Government to bestow this, the most effectual aid in 
its power. 

But the object of this paper has been rather to trace the history •> 
of the Fanjdb University College, than to / suggest a means of 
escape froffi the present deadlock. Something, however, must 
be done if the work commenced with a fair promise of success,, 
is not to become fruitless. The present Viceroy who was in 
part author of the Despatch of 1854 is specially qualified to 
lay the foundation of the fourth university, and he is not likely to 
allow his term of ’office to expire without settling a question 
which seems now to call for his intervention. 

C. Pearson, 



Art, VI,— the territorial aristocracy 
OF BENGAL. 

No. VI. — The Ka'nui Family. 

» 

T he Kandi family, commonly known as Lala Babuls family, has 
been always distinguished for its adherence to the Hindu 
religion and for its charity. The devotions of its scions to pious 
work will be abundantly testified in the course of this narrative. 
In Bengal the Kayasthas as a class of people occupy by far the most 
prominent rank next to that of the Brahmans. Originally they 
came from Kanauj with the five Brahmans who had been invited 
by Adiswara, King of Gaur. As their descendants became nu- 
merous, they scattered themselves into diiferent parts of the Pro- 
vince. Those settling in the IJiorth were called Uttardris, those 
on the South Dakshindris, those on the East Bangojas, and so 
forth. When King Ballal Sen classified the Brahmans according 
to their respective merits, or in other words introduced Kulinism, 
he made a similar division for the Kayasthas also. It will hence 
appear that the geographical distinction of the Uttararis proved 
no bar to their being included in the list made by him, but 
tliat they are as much governed by his rules as their masters the 
Brahmans, and as other Kayasthas. Some Uttardris of the present 
time deny this fact, and in their ignorance of the social history 
of the country assert that they are abow the Ballali system. But 
when we remember that their Jibdhar and Provakar and Mani 
and Mallik stood high in the general classification, and their 
descendants still take the same lUnk, we cannot but conclude that 
their assertions are groundless and fallacious. 

The Kandi family belongs to the Uttardri class of Kayasthas, 
and has its origin from Jibdhar named above. It thus stands 
on€ of the highest in the order of Kufinism as in opulence ; and 
this union of the two in the same family is seldom to be found in 
the annals of the aristocracy of the land. 

ijittle is known of the early history of this family ; the traditional 
accounts are so obscure, that it wilf not be worth while to mention 
them here. It is, however, beyond dispute that Hara Krishna Singh 
was t^e first who settled at Kandi, and may thus be called founder 
of the family. He begfin his career as a money-lender, and 
afterwards opened an extensive business in silk. During tjie 
Marhatta incursions he migrated to Boalia on the east side of 
the river Bhagfrathi. Possessed of much wealth, he obtained 
this village along with others by presenting nazardna to the 
Nawab of Murshidabad. still forms a part- of the vast 
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estate of the Kandi family. Hara Krishna Singh was not only 
a firm believer in Yaishnavism, but became a convert to it with 
his whole family^ a fact which Ravi K&tayani, whom we shall 
speak of in the course of this narrative, used to relate often with 
pride. 

Muralidhar was the son of Hara Krishna Singh. Be was a 
banker and the father of three sons, namely, Narayan Singh, 
Qaur&ng Singh, and Bihari Singh. We are told tbat*Gaurang 
Singh Mazumdar, being expert in business became a servant of> 
the Kanungo Mah^say, or Bangadhicary ; and amassed wealth, 
acquiring mahals, taluks, and Idkhirdj lands. In the twelfth 
year of the reign of Shah Alam, 1 1 78, he is said to have ob- 
tained a sanad of perpetuity at Kandi from the Emperdr of Delhi, 
for the purpose of endowing the shrine of Thakur Radhaballabha 
Jj ; but the chronology is evidently incorrect. 

Gaurdng Singh made a brick-built house at Kandi with cornices 
after the fashion of Sirdj-ud-Daulah^s residence. This circum- 
stance so exasperated the haughty Nawab that he immediately 
ordered the cornices to be pulled down and the builder to be 
arrested. This mark of vandalism is visible in some parts 
of the dilapidated house which still exists. His brother, Bihari 
Singh, appears to have had four sons : — Daindayal, Radh£ Kanta, 
Badha Charan, and Gangagovind. Gaurang Singh having no 
heir adopted his nephew, Badha Kdnta, as his son ; and he and 
his brother, Gangagovind, were the most important of the four 
brothers, and those of whom most is known. Badha Kanta 
succeeded his father in his employment, and acquired wealth also, it 
is said, by his own energy.'' Mr. Westland gives the infor- 
mation that he was a high revenue officer under Alivardi Khan 
and Suraj-ud-Dowla, Nawabs of Bengal, and when the British 
obtained the Dewany of the Soobas Bengal, Behar and Orissa, from 
the emperor, he rendered great service by placing at their dis- 
posal the necessary settlement and collection papers, for which he 
was rewarded by the grant of a sayer mahal and right of collectiag 
octroi at Hugh." 

He was an orthodox and devoted Hindu, and appears to 
have greatly enriched the shrines at Kandi. He purchased the 
villages of Buhera, &c., in 1168; and in 1178 executed a deed 
by which he dedicated them with four other villages, and other 
property to the worship of Sri Srf Isvar Rddhaballabha at 
Kdodi — causing them to be transferred into his name and also 
providing for the reception of visitors, pilgrims and Yai^hnavas, 
the annual festivals and j&tras and ornaments of the idol. He was 
in. every respect one of the most remarkable men of the time. His 
capacity for business was marvellous, as his mepiory was prodigious. 
It is said he could repeat by bear|- what be had once seen without 
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referring to papers ; and had all the business of the revenue at his 
fingers’ ends. He did not, however, remain long in the Nizimat 
before he was suspected of intriguing with- the British. Siraj-ud- 
Daulah was then in the zenith of his power, and he was mad 
to revenge himself upon Rddha Kdnta. A long time before, 

* Durla^hram had taken a liking for Radba Kanta for his high abi- 
Ifties, and he it was who informed him of what was going on at 
the Darb&r for his ruin. Bj the advice of bis friend, Radha K&nta 
4ed to Nuddea, where a conspiracy was then being concocted 
against the Nawab. At a full assembly held* at the bouse of Raj& 
Krishna Chandra, and in presence of the emissaries of Lord Clive, 
Radhi Kanta vividly described the state of the feelings of the 
officers of the Nawab. He said they were sick of him, and longing 
for a change. He went so far as to assure the conspirators that 
Mirjafar had already made up his mind, and Mohanl&l, the Gener* 
al, might be bought over^if an attempt to that effect were made. 
The emissaries then left for CJiandernagar where Clive had his 
head -quarters. The events of the battle of Plassey showed how 
true and faithful was the information supplied by Radhi Kanta at 
the risk of his life. When Mirjafar was installed on the throne, 
Kadha Kanta was appointed by Clive to manage all the affairs 
of the Revenue Department along with Muhammad Roza Kh&n 
and Baja Durlabhiam. 

Radha Cbaran was a weak-minded person and not much liked 
either by his father or his brothers. He appears to have remained 
at home, while Radha Kanta used to be generally absent attend- 
ing to the official duties. Gang%ovind was likewise an absentee 
from home, being employed as joint Divan, with Kanta B&bu, of 
Warren Hastings. During the Muhammadan administration there 
were three officers who held employment direct from the Emperor 
of Delhi, viz., the Nawab as the head of the Government, the 
Kinungo the head of the Jama or revenue department, and the 
Ray ray an the head of the criminal affairs. All these offices were 
hefeditary ; and the revenue Sheristd* was presided over by the 
predecessors of the Bhattamatti family, as that of police by 
Maharaja Rajballabha and his ancestors. Gangagovind, like bis 
broAier, Rddh& Kanta, was the Div^n or Kdnungo, when the quesi 
tion of the al>olition of* the double government was on the tapis. 
While an employd in the Silk Factory of the East India Company 
at Kasimb^zir, Mr. Hastings had had an opportunity not only of 
making j;jimself acquaintefi with Gangagovind, but also of hearing 
his uncommon tact, ability, and judgment in matters connected 
with revenue. When, therefore, he became the Governor-General 
he at once took Gatigagovind into confidence and made biyi his 
^ public Div&n ; and Kanta Babu, who had saved bis life during 
the sacking of the factory by Siraj-ud-Daulab, his private Divan. 

M 
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This account may be relied upon from the circumstance of the one 
being more completely versed in business and better educated 
than the other. The probability becomes stronger, when we con* 
eider that K&nta Babu does not figure so prominently in the 
annals of that period as his contemporary Qang&govind. 

^ While Eanta B4bu performed the out-door work, Gangagovind 
Singh, being a Persian scholar and well acquainted with zammdaft 
affairs, conducted the business of the Sherists, and advised Mr. 
Hastings as to the best way of effecting the changes contemplated^ 
by him in the judiciaf and revenue departments. The object of 
those changes was the abolition of the double government, and to 
secure to the East India Company the nominal as well as the real 
administration. It was the deposition of the puppet Viceroy at 
Murshidabad, and the establishment of properly constituted courts 
of justice. The new assessment of zammdaris and taluks of Bengal 
for the purposes of revenue was conducted by Mr. Hastings, a 
task in which he derived valuable a/^sistance from the experience 
and fiscal knowedge of Gangagovind Singh. 

Mr. Hastings afterwards abolished the provincial Councils and 
appointed Gangagovind Singh as Divan of the Committee of the 
revenue. He was also appointed Naydb Kanungo ; and his son, 
Pr&n Krishna Singh, Naydb Divan of the Committee. Thus we see 
the members of the Kandi family bolding the highest offices in 
the State, and exercising immense influence by virtue of their 
position. All zamiudars, talukdars, and in fact all those who 
held lands in any part of the country used to pay their respects 
to Gangagovind. Raja Knshna Chandra of Nuddea always looked 
upon him as a second Mr. Hastings ; and it was invariably his 
motto in addressing him 

meaning 

No success at Court, no obedience in son, 

My hope is only in Gangagovind. 

Gangagovind Singh enjoyed the entire confidence of Mr. ^st* 
ings, and used to be entrusted* with delicate missions requiring 
great tact and judgment. Ho was sent to Dinajpur to administer 
the zamindari during the minority of the young Raj4, This youth 
was the adopted son of the late Raja wjao, in consideration^:)! the 
English Government having recognised and confirmed thje adop- 
tion, had promised to pay to it a nazar of three lakhs (laksha) 
^of rupees — which in those days of impecuniosity he was too glad 
to ac<vept;^ii behalf of his masters. For carrying out the instruc- 
tions of Bir. Hastings, Mr. Burke in the trial &f Hastings exhausts 
the vocabulary of abuse in speaking of him, Mr. Burke entered 
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into a minute detail of the peculations in Dlnajpur, from whose 
Raja ct^30,000 had been extorted. He touched upon the bribes 
•received by Qangagovind Singh, and by Mr. Hastings* agent, 
E^nta Babu. ** The former was by contract to have raised 
a large sum in another district, but did not pay above one-half of 
it : so that between two different agents who were to have raised 
tf90,000, only dt?50,000 were acknowledged to be paid into the 
Company’s treasury. The remaining <£^40,000 found its ways into 
» the pockets either of Mr. Hastings or of his agents. 

Gangagovind Singh was also charged with* having received from 
Kanaram four lakhs of rupees for the benefit of Mr. Hastings. In 
spite of his connection with the proceedings of Mr. Hastings, ho 
obtained the good opinion and enjoyed the confidence of his succes- 
sor, Lord Cornwallis, who appointed him Jamdnavia. In the latter 
capacity he assisted Lord Cornwallis in effecting the Permanent 
Settlement. His extensive knowledge and ripe judgment enabled 
him to render invaluable assistance to Lord Cornwallis. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with the qilalities of the land and resources of 
zainindaris were of great service in fixing the assessment. Act 
Jamanavis he is said to have submitted to tlie Rayrayan R^j4 
Rajballabha on the month of June 1780, a jama wasil baki of the 
Company’s land revenue of Bengal, Behar and Orissa (Urishya) for 
the years 1188, 1189, 1190, and 1191, Bengal style ; but this is 
probably a mistake. As is said above, the Rayrayan had nothing to 
do with fiscal matters. On Mr. Hasting’s installation in the office 
of Governor-General, he took Rajballabha to his Council ; and it 
might be, Gangagovind submitted the.paper to him as a member 
of such Council, and not as Rayrayan. 

It appears from that document, the gross jama according to the 
settlement, was Rs. l,ll,801|4()8-ll-3 ; and that the collections 
in the respective years amounted to Rs. 1,00,926,411-8-10. 

Gangagovind Singh was zealous in promoting the Hindu religion 
and celebrating its worship. He performed the ardddha or the 
funeral ceremony of his mother with immense pomp.* There were 

• Gang6,govind was never fond and so on, according to the rank 

of^inking money in bricks and and position of every guest. 
mortar for his own habitation ; and Krishna Chandra was laid up at the 
an assembly, such as he.had invited, *tiine, and was unable to stir out. He 
could not be accommodated in any therefore desired his eldest son, Siva 
house, however spacious it might Chandra, to proceed to Kandi on the 
be. He had, therefore, to erect a occasion. On his refusing to do 
tempor^g^y shed on a maidan outside so, the Kdj4 pointed out to him the 
his dwelling. The R4jds of Nadiyd power and influence of Gang^ovind 
and Nator being Brahmans had the with the rulers of the country ; and 
first seats ; then came those of the went so far as to say, that of all mexf 
Hfy&a of Bardw&n and Dindjpur, in Bengal, Gangagovind was tbe only 
and next there wefe the R6jd of person whose friendship and good- wifi 
lessor and the MaMsayat oi Pdtuli^ he was ever solicitous to secure at 
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not only Pandits from R&si and Kincbi, Tirhut (Tirboot) and 
NadiyA, but every Chatuspathi was represented. There were tbe 
JSAjas of NadiyA and NAtor, BardbamAn (Burdwan) and DinAjpur. 
There were zamlndars from all parts of Bengal anxious to pay 
their homage to the DivAnji who had assessed and settled their 
estates. 

There were BhAts, or herald-minstrels, who repeated in theif 
own sing-song way the genealogy of the Raja. ThSre were 
thousands and tens of thousands of invited guests. There were 
provided unlimited stores of provisions. There were tanks 
Ilf milk, g}d^ oil * and honey. There were hills of rice and 
dAl and peas. Tbe aidhds sent to tbe invited guests included 
an enormous quantity of rice and vegetables and ghi and other 
materials for a feast. When the guests were assembled, the 
BajAs congratulated Gangagovind Singh on the splendour of this 
8raddh<i: The er&ddka cost twenty lakhs of rupees, and its annual 
celebration used to cost a lakh. 

GangAgovind Singh also encouraged the Pandits of NadiyA ; con- 
tributing largely to their support and that of their students, repair- 
ing their houses and providing them with food and clothing. The 
necessary articles were said to have been transmitted by him to 
every tol on the first of each month. He built temples at 
BAmchandrapur, on the very spot near NadiyA where Gauranga 
(ChAitanya) is said to have been born, for the worship of 
Sri Oovind, GopinAtb, Krishna Jl, and Madan Mohan Ji. We 

any cogt, Siva Chandra waa. con- Siva did not attend.’’ It will thus 
vinced of the his father’s appear that it was Siva Chandra 

reasoning^ and went Ak^ast wiih a and not any other guests who refused 
vast retinue. On his^rrival an to accept the sidka. 
immense quantity of provisions was * Besides tbe wdrfrfAa of his mother, 
sent to him for his sidhd, which Gangagovind performed two more 
he distributed among beggars and ceremonies with a pomp, the like of 
mendicants. Another quantity was which has never been witnessed in 
sent and it was for the second tinm so Bengal. One was the Annaprdsana 
distributed. The object of Siva of his grandson, Ldld B&bu, *m 
Chandra in ^hus squandering away which invitation cards to Pandits 
what was meant for his use, was were engraved on gold leaves, and 
to test the contents of the store which the other the Pdraii or the chanlrlng 
his host had provided on the occa-t of the sacred Purdnaa at his house 
sion. For the third time one more in Belur. Gadddhar Siromani of 
Bldhd was given, and an idea of its Sondmukhf, Bardwdn, the father of 
quantity may be formed when it is chanting, is said to have made hia 
known that the turmeric alone con- debut on < that occasion, and Gaugd- 
sisted of four cart-loads. Siva Chan- govind was so much pleased <^withhis 
dra was astoiiished at this, and is eloquence and musical powers, that 
^^^piid to have declared in full assembly he rewarded him with a lump sum 
“ IMvdnjI 1 What a ceremony is of one lakh of rupees, 
this 1 is really a Dakshayaj ua.” * The tanli^ in which oil was stor- 

** It is more than that,” relied ed up, is still existing and goes by 
GangAgovind, for at that Yajna (the name of Telgma. 
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god him on 1st Agrahayana, 1199 B. S., making over cer- 
tain lands, houses, &a, which had been bought in the name of 
Pran Krishna Singh, but (it is carefully stated) from self*acquired 
funds and ** without using the patrimony,’* to ' the dearer than 
life,” Krishna Chandra Singh (his grandson ). The deed thus runs : 
• “ Being very desirous to establish the worship of Sri Sri Isvar at 
l^mchandrapur, and you having afforded me great assistance ia 
the construction of temples, &c., therefore, being well pleased with 
•you, &c.” 

Gangagovind Singh used also to incur* considerable expense 
for the support of pilgrims to the shrine at Sagar, who received 
from him boat-hire, food, clothing, &c. ; and he established places 
for relief of mendicants at Belur and elsewhere. 

In this way and in many other acts of charity he spent all the 
money he had acquired ; and on the retirement of Mr. Hastings 
he became so much reduced in circumstance that he could not 
complete the Th&kur Badhaballabha’s house at Kaudi, and was 
often obliged to call upon his son, Pran Krishna, for even small 
assistance. 

In 1179, two days previous to his death, Badha Kauta Singh 
executed a deed, appointing Badhacharan and Gangagovind 
to act as sabaita in all matters relating to the worship, of 
Sri Badhaballabha and management of the property devised 
by him for that purpose, concluding with the following 
words : “ I look to you for my attaining to the holy mansion, and 
request you will have my bones placed where Sri Sri Iswar Ji 
bathes. ” Badha Kdnta being childless, sidopted Prankrishna Singh, 
the son of his brother Gangagovind as his heir. Pr&nkrishna 
therefore represented the main portion of the family wealth, 
the only other sharer in which was Bijaygovind, son of Badha- 
charan. Badhacharan continued to superintend the household 
affairs until his death at Changi, about five years after that of 
Radliakanta; when his funeral ceremony were performed by Divda 
Gangagovind Singh, Prankrishna aud Bijaygovind being present. 
Bijaygovind remained at Kandi studying Persian, and Prua- 
krishna was taken by Gangagovind, his father, to Calcutta. Some 
diiferences as to their shares of the property seem to have 
arisen between Bijaygovind an8 the rest of the family, for An 
arrangement was entered into between him and Prankrishna 
Singh on 1st Maugh 121 2, by which several villages and a portion of 
the family dwelling hoUfee were made over to him. Again on 27th 
Aughran 1226, a further arrangement was effected, by which he ob- 
tained from Krishnachandra Singh, Krishnachandrapur in Belur 
near Uttarapara and other landed property yielding an annoid profit' 
of 8,000, and 16,000 Rupees in cash. Bijaygqyind had all elder 
brother Bam&nanda, of whom njithing is known. 
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Mr. Hastings now appointed a commission for the purpose 
of ascertaining the resources of zamfnd&ris and letting them 
by public auction. The*8cheme was well intended, and its object 
was the settlement of the revenues. Gangagovind Singh was 
placed at the head of the commission. He was vested with the 
power of examining the titles and accounts of zamind&rs and 
making estrimates acre by acre, a power the abuse of which 
might bring enormous wealth. It was called an Amini •Commis- 
sion ; and Gang&govind Singh was the head Amin. WhiJa;^^ 
he brought his vast experience to bear upon the investigation, 
he did not scruple to make it an engine for his personal aggran# 
disemen t. 

Gangagovind Singh was appointed by Mr. Hastings as the 
guardian of the young Rij&^of Dinajpur, and under the instruc- 
tions of His Excellency, he exacted from the JJinajpur raj a 
peahkash of four lakhs of rupees of whidh he said to have pocketed 
the half. His confidential agents were Oovind Ghosh and Nanda 
L&I. Gang&govind Singh also claimed from Mr. Hastings a 
large portion of the Din&jpur raj as a reward for his services. 
Mr. Hastings supported the claim, and strongly recommended 
it to the Council. The young Baja had also at 
given his sanction to the application, but afterwards wit^ 
drew it Gangagovind denied the right of the Baja to these 
estates, and contended that all property in this country depended 
upon the will of the Government. He also shewed that the 
B&j&*s family came into TOSsession of the zainindari by the mere 
favour of Government But this reasoning did not go down with 
the Council. ) 

Mr. Burke charges Mr. Hastings with destroying the institutions 
of the country, by not appointing a Divan as a controlling author- 
ity on the farmers, but by delegating the power of appointing that 
officer to Gangfigovind Singh. — “ Did Mr. Hastings vest these 
officers to him? No; but if Mr. Hastings had kept firm to the 
duties which the Act of Parliament appointed him to execute, all 
the revenue appointments must have been made by him ; but in- 
stead of making them himself he appointed Gang&govind Singh to 
njake them ; and for that appointment, and for the whole train ^bf 
subordinate villany which followed the placing iniquity in the chief 
seat of Government, Mr. Hastings is answerable. He is answer- 
able, I say, first for destroying his own legal capacity ; and# next 
for destroying the legal capacity of the Council, not one of whom 
ever had, or could have any true knowledge of the state of the 
/country from the moment he buried it in the gulf of mystery and 
of darfuess under that collected heap of villany, Gang&govind Singh. 
From that moment he destroyed the power cf government^ and 
put every thing into his hands ; fcf this he is answerable. 
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In strong contrast to these hostile expressions of Mr Burke, Mr. 
Hastings, the best abused man of his time, thus bears his personal 
testimony to the merits of Gangagovind Singh, on the occasion of 
his departure from India : — ‘‘The regret which I cannot but feel 
in reKnquishing the service of my Honorable employers would be 
much embittered were it accompanied by the reflection that I 
have neglected the merits of a man who deserves no less 
of them* than of myself — Gangagovind Singh wlib, from his 
» earliest youth, has been employed in the collection of the 
revenues, and was, about eleven years ago, selected for his superior 
talent to fill the office of Divan to the Calcutta Committee, 
fie has from that time, with a short intermission, been the princi- 
pal native agent in the collection of the Company’s revenues ; and 
I can take upon myself to say that he has performed the duties of 
his office with fidelity, diligence, and ability. To myself he has 
given proofs of a constancy and attachment, which neither the 
fears nor expectations excited by the prevalence of direct influence 
could shake ; and at a time, too, when these qualities were so dan- 
gerous, that far from finding them amongst the generality of his 
countrymen, I did not invariably meet with them amongst my own. 
With such a sense of his merits, it is natural that 1 should feel 
a desh^^ i^ewarding him; for justice, gratitude, generosity, and 
even piB^S^ demand it : and I resort to the Board for the means 
of performing so necessary a duty, in full confidence that, as those 
things which I shall point out are neither incompatible with the 
Company’s , interest nor prejudicial to the rights of others, they 
wyil not be withheld from me. At the request, therefore, of 
Gangagovind Singh, I deliver the accompanying darkaata or 
petitions, for grants of lauds lying in different districts ; the total 
jama or rent of which amountsito Rs, 2,38,061-12-1.” 

In the Regulation 27 of 1793, re-enacting with alterations and 
modifications, the rules for the resumption and abolition of the 
sayer or internal duties and taxes, the following certificate is award- 
e& to Radbagovind Singh or rathef as he ought to have been 
named R&dha Kanta Singh, entitling him as the proprietor of 
Govindaganj to a certain amount of collections from the said 
ganj. 

“ The case of the .proprietor of Govindaganj being of a specllal 
nature, the following certificate is to be granted to him : — ” 

“ This is to certify that Rddhagovinda Singh having proved 
his right as required by the 10th Article of the Regulations of 
the Governor-General in Council of the 11th June 1790, to com- 
pensation account, the sayer collections formerly made by him in 
the guuj denominated Govindagunj in the district of Nadfyi, no^ 
Hooghly (Hugli),M but since prohibited by Government he ia 
agreeably to the orders of the (^vernor-General in .Council of the 
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3rd February 1792, entitled to receive, on this account, in equal 
quarterly proportions from the Collector of the district above 
mentioned * the sum of Rs. 3,467»-l-l7-3, being the amount 
of his remaining rate annual collections from the hit or gunj 
aforesaid, after deducting the sum of Rs. 100 the revenue of 
Government ; this payment to commence from the period of the ’ 
above gunj ^having been resumed in conformity to the orders of 
Government of the 1 1th June above mentioned, provided* no part 
thereof has yet been received. It is to be understood, that the 
payment of this compensation by the Collector in the manner afore- 
said, is to continue no longer than until it shall please the Governor- . 
General in Council to determine on any other mode of making 
the same/’ 

Pr&nkrishna Singh, the son of Gang&govind, while he was Nayeb 
Div&n, felt it his duty to indict Gholam A'shraf, Ram Chandra 
Singh, and Oopi Nazir for conspiracy/ The particulars of the 
case are briefly these : — In 1782 Gholam A'shraf, who had acted 
as vakil of the Fauzdar of Hijti, was arrested for having 
obtained certain sums of money from the Company's treasury 
through the instrumentality of Fauzdari d&khilis or receipts 
forgeu in the name of Nawab Muzaflar Jang. The Nawab pre- 
sided over the Fauzdari or Criminal Courts, and these dakhilas 
were the drafts which are purported to have been given by him to 
the several officers of those courts for the amount of their salaries 
and disbursements. 

The enquiry into these charges against Ghol&m A'shraf was 
entrusted to Mr. Willes, the then Remembrancer of the Criminal 
Courts. Gholam A'shraf to screen himself, accused Prankiishna 
Singh of a participation in bis guilt. Mr, Willes examined with 
great care and diligence all the circumstances of the charge, and 
after an investigation which bad employed him above a month, 
submitted his report to the Board. In this he confirms the sus- 
picions against Gholam A'shraf, and entirely acquits Prankrishna 
Singh. Gholam A'shraf was* on this report, committed to takHe 
his trial at the Sessions. While a prisoner he preferred a petition 
to the Governor-General, not only adhering to the charges he had 
made against Prankrishna Singh, but also accusing his father, 
Gangfigovind Singh. “ To investigate the whole subject a 
Special Commission consisting of Messrs. Charles Wilkins, James 
Grant, Jonathan Duncan, and John White, was constituted by 
the Board. These gentlemen opened their commission on the 
J2th day of April, having been first sworn to the faithful execution 
of it. Their proceedings display great ability and uncommon 

* This grant being made in per- descendants* ** 

petuity is still, enjoyed by hia ^ 
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diligence. They followed Ghol^m A'shraf through all his charges, 
and carefully examined ever^ witness and* every record to which 
either his suggestions or their own recollection pointed in support 
of them. Finding, however, that all the evidence which had been 
• adduced to maintain the charges invariably disproved them, they, 
•told Ghol£m A^shraf on the 23rd May that they would allow him 
fifteen dofys more for the production of other witnesses, and that 
•if he did not then substantiate bis chargps, they should report 
their proceedings to the Board/' 

‘'On the 7th June Gholam A'shraf produced three witnesses, but 
after a short examination they were found to have been all 
suborned for the purpose. The Commissioners reported this 
discovery to the Board. The Board laid it before Sir John Day, 
the Advocate-General, andjie advised that the witnesses aud their 
accomplices should be prosecuted. Two of them were accordingly 
brought to trial at that Sessions, and one was convicted. Tiio 
Commissioners continued their enquiry, and in August made 
their Report to the Board fully acquitting the Divan and his son 
of all the charges whicli had been alleged against them. 

When the false witnesses were detected at Chitpur, the 
Divan and his son were confirmed in a belief which they had be- 
fore entertained, that Gholam A'shraf, in all tlio charges he had 
brought against them, was an justrurnent only in the hands of 
others ; and under this conviction, Prankrislina seems to have 
preferred the present indictment against Ramchaudra Sen and 
Gopi Nazir, Prankrislina preferred ah indictment against Rarn- 
cliaiidra Sen and Gopi Nazir for conspiring with the aid of Gholam 
A'shraf to deprive him of his refutation, his official position, and to 
obtain the forfeiture of his goods. The trial commenced on the 21st 
December 1785, and occupied the court 40 days. The verdict of the 
Jury was as follows : — We find Gopi Nazir not guilty in either 
count. WTe find Ram Chandra Sen gjiiilty of combining with Go- 
lam A'sliraf to prepare aud deliver a Persian drzi as stated in the 
third count.” 

Of Prdukishna comparatively little further is known, except that 
he was in the employ of Government in the Settlement Office of 
Azimabad, and added Very largely to the family estates, purchasitig 
three-fourth of Pa rgana Bagowan and the whole of Naldi in 1801 
from flie Board of Revenye.' Prankrislina also purchased lot Srihati 
and lot. Jobi in Birbhfim He is reputed to have also been 
devoted to his religious duties, and to have maintained the worship 
at the various shrines with care. 

His son, Krishna Chandra Singh, (commonly I^Dwn through 
Upper India as Lala*Babu) distinguished himself by extreme devo- 
tion to religion. He was emplo^d in the post (important in those 
days) of Sheristadar in the Magistrate, Collector and Judge’s offices. 
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''at Bard wan ; when he commenced work he was only 17. Snbse-^ 
quently, when possession was taken of Orissa, he was appointed 
there as Div^»n in charge of the Settlement. He was there in 1803. 
He bought property, Parganaa Rahun, Sire, and Chabisknd there 
in 1816, of which he had some difficulty in getting possession ;*biit 
he declined to settle for the Government revenue assessed on it in 
1320 — since which time the estate receives malilc&n&. He is said 
to have celebrated the ardddka of his father with much splendour. 
He purchased Pargana Andpshahr, partly in Aligarh, but chiedy 
in Biilandshahr. 

Krishna Chandra Singh was in every respect an extraordinary 
man. He began his boyhood with that intense devotion to learn- 
ing which he afterwards turned so signally to religion. With 
the means at his command he engaged the most eminent teachers 
to teach him Arabic and Persian, as lyell as Sanskrit. He was 
considered one of the best Persian scholars of his time, and his 
knowledge of Sanskrit was so far. respectable that he could 
understand and paraplirase the most difficult passages of Srimad 
Bhfigbata, which he had got almost by heart. He is also said to 
have paid much attention to caligraphy, for he could write with 
remarkable neatness and freedom. Some misunderstanding, 
however, with his father, diverted his mind from study ; and at 
the age of seventeen, he accepted the Divanship of the Collector- 
ate of Bardwan. Though very young, he soon evinced an aptitude 
far business and a knowledge of rules and regulations such as 
might be expected only from a man of talent and intelligence. 
He had not been long in thht situation ere he was looked upon 
by the Government as the fittest person to be entrusted with the 
work of settlement of Orissa. While in Bardwan he purchased the 
zamind^ri of lot Bisalakshmipur in fhat district. 

After his return from Orissa, ho resided chiefly in Calcutta, 
managing his property and studying the Puranas ; for which purpose 
he always kept by him a set of, men learned in the Sastras. Except 
with the Singh families of Sobhab^zdr and Joras&nko, he never 
mixed freely with the society of Calcutta, some of the leaders of 
which he hated for the laxity of their morals. Personally he had 
no.great regard for Rajkrichna ; but he entertained great 

veneration for the mother of that nobleman,' who also invariably 
treated him as her son, and used to send him presents on every 
festive occasion as tokens of her affection. Itj^is said that Rajkrichna 
abstained from a certain mode of life he was then pursuing* under 
the moral influence of Krishna Chandra, who looked upon him as 
his brother. 

Krishna Chandra was an ascetic by nature. The most remark- 
able feature in his character was self-abnegotion.* He had all that 

• can make a mad proud of himself aid of his position — rank, wealth, 
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learnihg to boot. But in the midst of all these, he looked to his 
. Maker, aud to him alone, f£>r his happiness in life. He had made 
it a rule from which he never deviated, to devote five hours daily 
to worship and the telling of his beads. He lived solely upon 
vegetable food ; and that simply dressed. He had a notion that 
rich food excites the animal passions ; and he therefore avoided 
it. He. proceeded to Brindaban in the prime of his age, and it 
» was in that holy shrine that he made his life remarkable both by 
acts of charity and by extraordinary devotion. Before, however, he 
left home, he made every arrangement for the education of his 
son and the control and guidance of his household. Babu Nil- 
mani Bose of Chorebagan, Calcutta, was appointed general agent 
to conduct all law-suits, as well as to manage all zamfndari affairs. 
He took with him the enormous sum of 25 lakhs of rupees ; 
and took for his residence €i large mansion built by the Mahardja 
of fiharatpur. It was was not then known who he was, or for 
what purpose he had come. 'But the fame of his charity soon 
spread abroad ; and even excited the cupidity of thieves and 
fl^kaits of whom there were great numbers in the neighbourhood. 
His house was plundered ; and money to the amount of about 
three lakhs was carried away. 

^ About this time (1227 Jait) Krishna Chandra directed his atten- 
tion to the primary objects of his visit to the Upper Provinces. 
One was to build a magnificent temple, and the other to retire 
finally from the concerns of this world, and to lead the life of a 
hermit. For the materials of the buil^jng lie applied to one of the 
chiefs of Rajasthan, who having heard of the purpose for which they 
were required, gladly allowed him, free of charge, as much stone 
and marble as he could carry away from his territory. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for the transport of the materials 
to Brindaban ; in which also the Rana assisted him. It so 
happened that the Ran5, then fell out with the British Govern- 
iiGpent in respect of a treaty wliicl/ he had been called upon to 
sign ; and the vacillation which he showed on the occasion was 
made a subject of inquiry. Sir Charles (then Mr.) Metcalfe was 
at the time resident at the Court of Dclili with plenary powers, 
as Commissioner, to.,deal with lill offences against the BritiiSi 
Government. It was insinuated to him that the Rana would 
have • put his name to the treaty, had it not been for the intrigues 
of one Krishna Chand»a Singh, aiias L&1& Babu, a native of 
Bengal* his Div^n. Mr. Metcalfe without ascertaining as to how far 
this report was current, at once issued an order for the arrest of 
Krishna Chandra upon a charge of State conspiracy. When thitf 
order reached the Miagistrate of Mathura, people of all classes^liegan 
to ask each other, how was it possible that a man so. piuu®,-6o re- 
ligious, and so benevolent could ve implicated in a crime so great. 
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No doubt/" said they, 'Mt is the act of some unalicious persons 
“ who have poisoned the Commissioner's ears against him. We 

will follow him to I)ehli, and see what becomes of him.*' 
They did so, and no less than about ten thousand persons — 
among whom many were Mewatis, Jats and Gujars — escorted 
Lala Babu to Dehli with the firm determination to die in his cause 
if any thing adverse should happen to him. The escort gained? 
strength aS it proceeded, and the crowd swelled to double its 
original numbers. Dehli and its neighbourhood were not then* 
as they are now. Mr. Metcalfe was alarmed at the multitude that 
tlironged the streets of the city, and he could not easily account 
for the popularity of the alleged culprit. He therefore thought 
it prudent to make private enquiries at first as to the character 
and antecedents of Lala Babu, and subsequently, if necessary, 
to bring him to trial. Mr. Metcalfe bad for his Persian writer 
a Bengali named Debiprasad Ray of* Santipur in Nadiyi. It 
was through this man, as well as from other sources, he learnt 
all about Lala Babu, nis family’ and his and their faithful 
services to Government ; and when he became fully satisfied 
of his innocence, he called him to his presence, and made him 
be seated on a sofa. Lala Babu spoke in a dignified tone, such 
as befitted a soul pure as his, and a heart never capable of any 
offence whatever against any individual, much less against the 
East India Company whose salt he bad eaten. He narrated at 
length all that had passed between him and the Rana, and the 
wholesome advice he had tendered to him to gain the good-will of 
the Company Bahadur. As to the allegation of his being the Divau 
of that chief, he said that he had had enough of the services of 
human beings, and the only employment he would now seek for 
would be to do his duty to his God.** On the next day Mr. Metcalfe 
took Laid Babu to the Court of the Emperor, where, at a full 
Darbar, he introduced him to His Majesty, as one who with bis 
ancestors had performed important services to the Company 
Bahadur, in posts of the highest responsibility. At the request 
of the Resident, the Emperor, who was then the fountain of honour, 
offered Laid Babu the title of Maharaja which he, however, 
politely declined to accept. ^ 

About a month after, Laid Babu returned from Dehli amidst 
the loud cries, “ t/dy id/d Babu ha of the inhabitants of 

Brajadham. During his stay there he purchased from the family 
of Rajd Sher Singh that extensive and compact zamfndari, 
Pergana Anfipshahr. He also purchased in the district of Mathura 
alnaost all the villages which are famous for their being the seat 
^here the great AvatAv Krishna held his gambols and dalliances, 
.as are in the Furauas.' 

The#b]^o of L&Id is by the highest of any that are to 
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be seen at any of the holy places in the North Western Provinces. 
It has one minaret ; and is built much after the style of the 
femple of Jaganuath in Puti. It is therefore not so beautiful to 
look at as the brick-built temple at Bausbaria near Hugh, 
erected by Nrisingha Deb Ray Mahashay, for the goddess Han- 
' sesori ; but the Natmandir or anti-temple is an elegant and noble 
<^edifice, and it displays an architectural skill which might do honour 
to an Italian architect. The Thakiir Krishna Chandiimd Ji stands 
like a statue upon a marble pedestal inside the principal temple ; 
and is the best engraved idol in all Brindaban. 

Having erected the temples, and endowed them with large 
estates, L^la Babu now thought of abdicating his worldly career, 
and thereby fulfilling his last and dearly-cherished object. 
Of all places in tbe district of Mathura, Govardhan is a shrine 
which is regarded by the fojiowcrs of Vaishnavism as the holiest. 
Umbrageous with the luxuriant foliage of nim and other trees, 
and secluded by the hills bearing its name, it is well calculated 
for the direction of the mind to the contemplation of the Deity. 
Lala Babu reparied to that spot. He had long heard of the 
fame of Krislinadas Babajias a true and devoted Vaishnava ;and 
out of many yogi living at the time in Govardhan, he selected 
him for his guide to the mysteries of that faith * Ldla Bibu thus 
became a yogi ; and this circumstance created so deep an impression 
on the minds of the people of ^ Upper India, that he was canon- 
ised as a saint. It is said that he never associated with, or 
talked to a worldly person after he had assumed the yogfs garb. 
An anecdote is related of him in respect of the intended visit 
to him by Parekji He sent to that celebrated banker to say 
that “ if he would come with the dress of a Sunyasi, he would 
be welcome, otherwise not. ” Tbe fact was that Parekji had also 
a mind to retire from business and to become a Vaishnava ; 
but whfen asked by Lala B£bu to follow him he demurred and fell 
back. He found, perhaps, that weajth was sweeter to him than 
the life of an ascetic. Lala Babu had likewise refused to receive 
the Maba Rani of Gwaliar, when she came to Govardhan. 
She, however, insisted upon making her obeisance to so pious 
a man ; and he on attempting tOt fly from her, was trodden upon 

* A gentleman connected with I was a Br4liiuan, made a profound 
the fjynily thus writes of Krishna bow to me. Never in my life did I 
l)ds : — “In 1861, 1 had an opportunity behold a countenance so deep in 
of visitkig that venerable old man. piety, so bland in meekness, au4 fjCt, 
He was then giving lessons to his calm and composed in philCf^l 
disciples, and though 10 1 summers sentiments, as his. He 
had rolled over his head, yet he seem- a graphic account of lAld 
ed to retain all the ^vigour of his the accident that caused hta^ _ 
great and elastic mind? He received Krishna Das died at the age blf 
me courteously ; and knowing that^ 103.*’ — S.K.L. 
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by ote of iter hot^es — ^wbich deplorable Occident ^as tbe cause 
of bis death. It was deeply regretted by tbe Ranf ; abd shjB 
mourned for it all tbe days of bdr life! 

The name “ Laid Balm** was given to Krishna Chandra by his 
grandfather, Oangagoyind. It is an endearing title, cotnmon'ty ^ 
used in addressing the Kayastbas 'of respectamlity in the Upper 
Provinces. . * 

Srindrdyan Singh was deft a minor when bis father Laid Babu, 
died. The management of tbe estate during his ‘hfiiUority was 
vested in his mothOT, Rani Kdtyayanf The 'Board, however, 
finding 41he property too fexteiisive for a zaiidna lady to manage 
properly, took it under its direct supervision ; and appointed 
Bdbu Bhagaban Bose, a ^near relative of the Rdy Chaudhri 
family of Taki, as ma/nager ; leaving the Rdnl to < act hs 
guardian to the minor. Srindrayap purchased Bhuhid in 
Tipperah. The price paid for it was three lakhs. The 
money Uot being forthcoming -at tlwe time, it was borrowed from 
Babu Raghu Gosvami of Srirampore, through his favourite officOr 
Ramchaud Ldhiri. Ehiilua is noW the largest and most valuable 
estate in the possession of the family. 

Four annas of the estate had belonged to Gangdgovmd Singh, 
The remaining twelve annas, having been put up to sale for ^arrears 
of revenue, was purcliased by Srmardyatt Rishi for the siiih of Rs. 
2,38,000. But the sale was cancelled by the Commissioner. The 
property, however, was again put up to sale by Mr. Halliday, then 
Collector of Noakhalf, and purchased by Sriuirayan in the hame of 
Dwarakanath Tagore, his frtend. Srinamyan was a huge tnass Of 
flesh ; he was therefore incapable of pierforming any thitig requir- 
ing bodily exertion. Notwitnstan'ding the strict injunctions of his 
father, his education was much neglected, and he wUs left to do 
what he liked best. He directed his attention t6 tlie sttidy of 
music, vocal and instrumental, Which he Was very fond of ; hnd 
very soon became a proficient in that e,rt. He had ohly 
a superficial knowledge of Persian ; but he could fepeak 
Hindustani and Urdu with a grace and elegance Which might 
do credit to an accomplished Muhammadan of Dehli or Luck-^ 
nojiv. In his time the orchestra attached to the idoFs house 
at Kandi was considered the sweetest itf‘ the country, even 
surpassing those in the Nizamat. Srinarayau used to celebrate the 
annual Rash ceremony of the idol with mijch pomp ; and gave in 
charity pn every such occasion large sums of money. He died 
and not without a suspicion of having been carried 

offlby^ison. 

ill&i^Katyayani purchased, or rather took in liquidation of the 
61^ « three lakhs of rupees due to her by DwArakandth Tagore, 
the lot JogadiSpur iu liugli, Poti^toes as well as sugarcane are 
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grown on this estate. She also purchased ten annas* share of 
Pargana Amar^-had in Noakhali from the Mukarji family of Bag- 
bdzar in Calcutta. • 

The Rani expended 16 lakhs in charities. She celebrated at the 
family ’house, at Bel iir near the E. I. Railway Station of Bali, the 
•ceremony of Anna Meru or Mountain of Rice. There were immense 
mounds of rice, and ponds of ghi for the entertainment of the visi- 
tors. Pectiniary presents were made to the Pandits ot* the cele- 
l^rated Samajas as well as to other Brahmans. The ceremony cost 
50,000 rupees. 

Sriuarayan married three wives, of whom the second died in 
his life-time, leaving two daughters. He died, giving his wives 
permission to adopt according to the provisions of the Hindu Law. 
The elder wife adopted Pratapchandra Singh, and the younger 
Iswarchandra Singh. But by virtue of Srfnarayai/s will, his 
mother, Rani Katya)^anf, continued to manage the property. 
Some time after the adopted sops had arrived at their majority, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Bushby, the then Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India, the Rani consented to give up the management 
in favour of her adopted grandsons. Pratdp Chandra Singh proved 
a worthy represetitative of this distinguished family. His career was 
a career of benevolence. The Fever Hospital which has proved 
such an inestimable boon to the sick poor of the metropolis, is a 
striking evidence of his munificence. He contributed Rs. 50,000 
towards tlie erection of the hosjjital ; and Lord Dalhousie, who laid 
its foundation stone, was so much pleased with his gift, that he al- 
luded to it in most laudatory terms on that occasion. For this and 
other benefactions His Lordship conferred on him the title of Raja 
Bahadur. The sanad is dated the 20th April 1654, and is couched 
in flattering terms in the Persiab language. 

The investiture was held at Government House, when the late 
Maharaja of Pattiala and many others of high rank were present. 

Educational and other institutions, having the good of the coun- 
try for their object, received the countenance and support of Raja 
Pratap Chandra Singh. He established a school at K^ndi in 1859, 
It is entirely supported by the Kandi family, and is a well-conduct- 
eh institution. There is a fine libri|ry in connection with the school. 
It is largely used by the masters and the advanced pupils. Be- 
sides the Kandi school, there were several other schools and 
PatsaJds which he supported. There was, in truth, scarcely any 
educational institution in* the metropolis requiring bis aid which 
did not receive it. Of female education the Rdja was a strenuous 
and bold advocate. He strenuously supported the female schools, 
established in his time by Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyisdgar. 
He not only advocated the public education of Hindu females, 
but supported the zauana systen^ as suitable under certain special 
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circumstances. He employed a governess in his own family, and 
used to devote three hoars every day to giving Je&sons to his 
daughters. He was a warm supporter of the widow marriage 
movement, and contributed munificently to the furtherance-of it. 

For tlie revival of the Hindu Drama in Bengal his exertions * 
were unflagging. The Belgachia Theatre was established by him* 
and his accomplished brother, Iswar Chandra Singh. It 'proved a 
great success, and largely contributed to the improvement and ex-< 
tension of the drama in this country. 

The public associations and institutions of the metropolis re- 
ceived his active co-operation. He was the Vice-President of the 
British Indian Association, Agricultural Society, Vernacular Litera- 
ture Society, Bethune Society, Dalhousie Institute, District Chari- 
table Society, &c. It was, however, with the British Indian Associa- 
tion that the name of Baja Pratap Chandra Singh will be insepar- 
ably connected. He was one of the founders of the Association, 
and it was at his mansion that the ibaugural meetings were held* 
He was appointed the senior Vice-President of the Associati^m. 
in 1861, and subscribed three thousand rupees per annum to its* 
funds. This was irrespective of his donations to other obj^ects ia 
connection with the Association. As a Vice-President and Member 
of the Committee, he evinced a lively interest in their deliberations. 
When the Flogging Bill was under consideration, Kaja Pratdp 
Cliandra Singh remarked that he regretted very much that the 
measure had been again revived in the Legislative Council. "Not 
six months ago this Association took occasion to protest against 
its policy, and to point oat its injurious tendencies ; and when 
the clauses relating to it were omitted from the Penal Code, he 
for one thought that this attempt at retrograde legislation would 
not again be resorted to. He would therefore urge the Associa- 
tion to represent to the legislature in the same spirit the prejudi- 
cial effects which the enactment of the measure under notice would 
produce upon the people. He* accordingly moved : — 

That this meeting considering the revival of punishment by 
flogging to be extremely demoralising in its tendency, and con- 
sequently incompatible with sound principles of penal juris-^* 
prudence, resolves, that a petition* expressive ,of the above senti- 
ments, be addressed to the Legislative Council, relative to the 
Bill prescribing corporal punishment in certain cases."' • 

A great public meeting to petition fv.>r«the extension of the 
criminal jirrisdiction of the Mofussil courts was held in the town of 
Calcutte on Monday, April 6th, 1857- " The resolution asserted 

a^|>rinciple of vital iinportance to the character and influence of 
I^fttionaJ Law — that of perfect equality as respects the individual 
offender, equality as respects penalties, and equality as respects 
\^lhef forms of administration and the feature of tribunals.” 
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There was scarcely a movemeut for a public object initiated ia 
tlie metropolis or in the mbiropolitau districts which did not 
receive his countenance and support. Appeals from the mofussil for 
the establishment of schools, the construction of roads and the 
excavation of tanks were frequently made to him, and always with 
success. « 

The merits of such a man were fully appreciated and $^re 
fewarded by the Government. He was appointed one of the four 
native members of the Legislative Council of Bengal, on its forma- 
tion. When Mr. James Wilson thought it necessary to impose the 
Income-tax, Sir John Peter Grant appointed him a member of the 
Income-tax Commission in order that his presence and counsel 
might smooth the operation of the impost. There was scarcely 
a committee of a mixed character of which he was not appointed 
a member by the Government. He was in truth, considered one 
of the representatives of his nation. In recognition of his merits. 
Her Majesty’s Government conferred on him the Star of India ; 
and it was also in contemplation to appoint him a member of the 
Imperial Council, but he was cut down in the prime of life. 

Except Taluk Gopal pur in Midnapur, and bits and parcels here 
and there, most of the estates in Bengal have been let in PatnL 
The leases of the estates in Patni, commenced with Rdja Pratip 
Chandra’s adoptive father, Srinardyan Singh, inP ergana Bagaun 
ia Nadfyi. ^ ^ • 

During the time of Raja Pratfip Chandra a good deal of money 
was spent in litigation. Radha Krishna and Govind R^m, the 
largest bankers* in the Upper Piip.viijces,"are the proprietors of the 
idol Parswanath. Now, the Thakurbari of the idol adjoins that of 
the idols set up by Lala Babu eCt Brindaban. During the mutiny 
the bankers had erected a mound before the two Thakurbarls for 
protectiou from the encroachment of the rebels, which they 
refuse to raze to the ground after the mutiny was stamped 
out. On this Raja Prat£p ChandVa sued them first in the 
Zillah Court, and then in the Sadar Court at Allahalad, which 
decreed the case to him. But the costs of the suit, a small por- 
tion of which he only received,^ amounted to a lakh of rupees. 
Another great case, bcgught by him against the Watsons, cost him 
a great deal of money. 

^ — . — - ■ ■■■ ■ - 

* These two were the# younger tories and settled in Mathurd ; where, 
brothers* of Lachbmi Chand Seth as well as in other places, he commen- 
who got the hoarded wealth from ced a banking business on a most ex- 
Parakll alluded to above. This tensive scale. Being childless, he, oi\ 
Paraicji was the General of the army bis death>bed, made over all hi$ /pro- 
of Siudia. Having acquired immense perties to Lachbmi Chand wffco was 
8 urns of money, and falling out with the son of a favouiite €foma*htat 
the chief| he fled to British terri-| Monguram. 


O 
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There are two large estates in the Upper Provinces belonging to 
the Kdndi House, viz,^ Anfipshahr in Bulandsbahr, and Hatw& 
in Mathura. The proceeds, aggregating four lakhs, are applied 
to the Seha of the idols established by L&a Babu. 

Rajd Pratap Chandra had faults. He was reserved and his 
manners were stiff. He had not the power of small talk. But * 
he was all warmth within. He was once called by a friend, “'a 
Volcano capped in snow.” 

Neither were his charities, either public or private, stinted. An 
anecdote is related of him which shows how deeply his mind was 
imbued with the desire of redressing the distresses of other people. 
One day he had had to go to Titaghar near Barrackpore on a visit 
to a member of the Board of Revenue who was about to retire from 
the Service. On the way he had to stop for relay. A number of 
mendicants surrounded him and begged for something. He 
searched his pocket in vain, and was greatly vexed at his chaprasi 
for not having put money there as usual. One of his principal 
officers, who was with liim, remarked that these men might not 
be real beggars, to which he at once said, that is a Young 
Bengal idea, what business have I to pry into their affairs? — they 
came to me in the garb of beggars and T took them as such.” He 
then went to a shop-keeper close by, and actually borrowed five 
rupees which he distributed among the beggars ! 

The loss of such a man was regretted by all classes of his country- 
men. At a general meeting of the British Indian Association, 
held on the 31st of July 1866, the Chairman moved the following 
resolution ; “ That this pieeting desires to record its deep sense 
of regret at the untimely death of R6ja Pratap Chandra Singh 
Bihadur, CS.I., a Vice-President of the Association since its 
foundation, wl}03e career has beeui marked by princely liberality 
and enlightened benevolence, by zealous exertions to promote the 
interest of this Association, and by entire devotion to the cause 
of Indian amelioration.” The resolution was seconded by Babu 
Digambar Mitra and was unnnimously carried, 

Babu, now Raja Jatindra Mohan Tagore, moved the next resolu- 
tion which was as follows : — " That in commemoration of the 
valuable services rendered to this Association by the late Raja 
tPratap Chandra Singh Bahddui, C.S.I., a memorial in the form of 
a portrait be raised by means of subscription from among the 
members of the Association, and that the portrait be hung* in the 
Hall of the Association.” 

Pratap, Chandra purchased six-annas share of Pergana Babupur 
in Noaknali and also the lot Kagash in Birbbfim, as well as 
a B^4chi& Villa from the trustees of Dw&rkanatb. 

have alluded to the brother of R^ja Pratap Chandra 
Sitkgh in connection with the BelgachiA Theatre, and have 
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called him accomplished. But Iswara Chandra Singh was 
more than accompHsned. He was a high-minded and large-brained 
young man. He was singvilarfy free from 'tbe prejudices of posi- 
tion or rank, and treated all men alike ; his manners being polished 
and perfect. His conversation was rich and sparkling. He 
was one of Nature’s noblemen ; and those who knew him, best 
appreciated his guilelessness. He was a keen sportsmsai and was 
a warm patron of the Calcutta Turf. He used to contribute to the 
Indian Field in its sporting columns under the Editorship of 
Mr. Hume, He was the Secretary to the British Indian 
Association for several years ; and both his portrait and that of 
his brother now grace the hall of that body. He also died a 
premature death during the life-time of his brother. 

One great act was done by Iswara Chandra for which he ought 
to have been thanked and^ rewarded by Government. When the 
mutinous spirit of the Bengal Army had spread to the solitary 
regiment at Chittagong, Pratap Chandra was absent from Paik- 
para, and Iswara Chandra, therefore, took up the business of the 
Kdchhdri. When the news came to him, that the regiment 
had risen and was about to come down to Bhuluya for the purpose 
of looting the Government Treasury there, he at once sent orders 
to his agent, JasocU Kurn^r Pain, to collect all the able-bodied 
men in his zaminclari arming them with guns and swords, and to 
save the treasury at any cost. He also instructed him to do 
every thing in accordance with* the advice of the Collector, and to 
assist him by all means. The Bhuluya Kachhari house being well 
walled, the treasury was removed to it,»and the Collector thought 
of making it a garrison in case of a sudden attack of mutineers. 
The agent did all that he was ordered to do by Iswara Chandra, 
The mutineers, however, had heard all that was being done in Noa- 
khali ; and being conscious of their weakness in point of number they 
wavered and took a difterent route to join their brethren in other 
parts of the country. Thus Noakhali and the neighbouring districts 
wfere saved ; Iswara Chandra’s agent * was presented with a watch 
by the Government, but no further notice was taken of his loyal 
conduct. 

*When the rumour of the Barrackpore mutineers being about :^o 
make an attempt upon Calcutta was in everybody's mouth, Iswara 
Chandra kept in his service for more than a month a large number 
of seamen with a view to guard the road as well as to protect Lis 
house at Paikpara. The late Mr. Dampier was then residing at 
Kasipur, and he and Iswara Chandra used to sit together every even- 
ing under a tree to witness the parade of the men. In fact, through- 
out this period, he as a loyal subject was all activity to allay the 
widespread panic both at home and abroad. The preparatfons he 
made on the occasion cost him more than eight thousand ri^pees. 
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It Is deeply to be regretted that in the untimely death of 
the Kajd and his amiable brother Iswara Chandra, the public 
Iiave been deprived of. the benefit tof two grand projects which 
they had conceived and nearly matured. These were, — first, the 
opening of a branch railway frona Sinthiya to Kdndi, a distance 
of about 22 milea ; and, secondly, converting their extensive 
garden at Belgachya into a park. Their vast wealth as well as 
their noted* liberality in all matters of public utility was a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of what they had in view. 

The following is a list of the principal estates belonging to the 
Kfindi family ; — 

Pargani Balluya 
„ Amirabad 
„ Babfipur 
Naldi 
Tulsipnr 

Sh&san and other small | 


} 


]^o£khdIi. 


Taraf 

lots 


• • • 
1 


I 

■} 

) 

} 


Jessor. 

* Rajsh^hi. 

24-Pargan48. 

Nadiy^. 

Burdwan. 

Midnapur. 


Pargana Bogaun 
Lot Vishnulaksliipur 
Taluk Oopalpur 
Lot Juyi 
„ Srihati 
„ Lhaliyi 
„ Kagash 

Taraf Saktoriya and Sadipur 
Paroana Radhaballabhpu;* 

Kijmat ditto 

Bhalagachi 
Kisimpur 
A mu agar 
llagliupore 
Rauniyd 
Pargana Rahung 
„ Chabukud 
„ Sire 
„ An6pshah 

•Taraf Alampur ‘ 

„ Nandar^m Mathura and ) 
about 1 S other lots J 

There are also many other estates 
M&ldah, Hugh, and P6rf. 

The total sadar jama paid by the Kandi family is Rs. 4,75,413. 
The estate in Pfiri district yields a malik&nd of Rs. 6,751, 

Pargan4 Baluy6 comprises an extensive Jract of country, 
embracing the . whole of Thanas Baluya and Lakshmipura and 


Birbhfim. 

Burdwan. 

Mursliidabad. 

Dinajpur. 

Purneah, 

Cuttack. 

Bulandshahr. 

Aligarh. 

Mathurd. 

in Faridpur, R^shfihi, 
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parts of Tbinas Eamganj, Begamganj, Amirgaon, and Bamani* 
and also part of the island of Sandwipa. It has an area of 9,82,500 
bighas or 810,833 acres. K is intersected by numerous rivers 
and which greatly facilitate intercommunication within the 

pargana. It is subject to inundations by the annual overflow of 
the Megna ; as also by the sea, which does not apparently injure 
the crops. In the rainy season it is entirely submerged by water, 
and connnunication is kept up by means of boats of a peculiar 
construction called handd. 

The pargani is subdivided into numerous* petty estates, chiefly 
let in patni. The soil is extremely rich in alluvial deposits, 
and the process of manuring is unknown. The cultivation of rice 
is the chief pursuit of the people ; who are mostly Muhammadans 
of the agricultural class. The staple produce is rice of a coarse 
kind ; and cocoanuts are largely grown. The early crop of rice is 
sown in Bais&k and reaped* in Sr&ban ; the latter crop is sown in 
Srdban, and reaped in K&rtik. The process of cultivation is 
extremely rude and simple. * On the subsidence of the water, 
the ground is scratched by a thin iron, which serves as an 
apology for a plough ; and the seed-grain is then scattered broad- 
cast. Weeding is out of the question, for the land is soon after 
covered bj^ water ; and such is the luxuriance of the crop that it 
chokes any other growth. The rayat again returns in his boat when 
the crop is ripe, and only the ears of the corn are gathered in, 
leaving the straw to rot in i\je water and be converted into ma- 
nure for future crops. The yield per bigha averages nine maunds ; 
and the total outturn of the whole, parganfi is approximately 
estimated at 42,00,000 maunds. Part of the produce is exported 
to Calcutta and Chittagong. The coarser sorts in ordinary seasons 
fetch a price of Rs. 1-8, th^ finer Rs. 2. Next to rice, cocoa- 
nuts are produced in abundance, and are exported to Dacca 
and Calcutta. The ordinary indigenous pulses and oil-seeds are 
also cultivated on lands raised above the level of inundation, but 
the yield is barely sufficient for local consumption. There are 
no pastures anywhere within the pargana, owing to its annual 
submergence ; and as a consequence the cattle are lean and 
pbor. 

Among local manufactures we* may mention chikni, a kind 6f 
matting manufactured from reeds. 

c\\\ef entrepots Bite Baluya, Lakshmipur^, Bhavfiniganj, and 
Rampur. A brisk inland trade is carried on with Dacca, Maiman- 
singh, knd Chittagong. The principal imports are mustard-oil and 
salt. 

One-fourth of this large estate was purchased by Gangigd^ 
viiid Singh in 1^08 B.E. But the whole pargana cantos into 
the hands of his successors in 1243. The history of its acquisition 
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is somewhat striking and ^orth preservation. As it was simply 
impossible to induce the many proprietors of the other three- 
fourths of the estate to feell their rigfits, Srikrishna Singh with- 
held the payment of the sadar jama for the one-fourth of 
which he was niaster. Thus the whole estate was put up to 
auction and sold fot a sum of Rs. 2,76,000. The nominal 
purchaser at the auction-sale was our renowned townstnaq^, B&bu 
Dwarkan^th Tagore. The sadar jam^ of this princely property 
is Rs. 1,49,202. The present estate of Baluyi includes 47 other 
minor estates of which Amirabad, Babupur, Ch^r Fakira, &c., are 
the principal. For these a further sum of Rs. 1,24^000 was paid 
as purchase-money. 

Under the management of the present proprietors, 25 primary 
schools have sprung up within the pargana, the expenses of 
which are entirely defrayed by them. There are al&o five verna- 
cular schools which receive aid from the Paikp^ra family. A 
night school for adult labouring men, ^ girls* school, and a school of 
carpentery, are also supported by them. There is a higher grade 
zillah school at Baluya, under the direct management of Govern- 
ment. A dispensary has been established at the sadar station of 
Noakhali which receives a monthly grant of Rs. 50 from the 
zamindar. For the improvement of the estate an embankment 
has been thrown up at a considerable expense at Nilu Khai to 
prevent the encroachment and inundation of the Megna. We 
understand there are other embankments erected entirely at the 
expense of the zammdars. As regards the antiquities of Baluya, 
there is an ancient temple dedicated to Jaf Durga and supported 
by a grant of land. The idol is carved out of black marble. It 
is the common belief of the people that when the goddess per- 
spires it portends some dire evil Impending the family of the 
zamlnd^rs, and it is said that the belief was verified in the 
untimely demise of the late Rajas Iswar Chandra and Pratap 
Chandra Singh and their step-sister. 

Pargana Naldi at one time* formed part of the ancient Par- 
gana of Bhusna, which belonged to the celebrated Rdni Bhavani 
of Nator. It was purchased by Prankrishna Singh at a sale fo^j, 
arrears of revenue in 1861, for a sym of Rs. 67,500. It comprises 
a large part of the subdivision of Narail and runs a good way into 
the subdivision of Magura. It has an area of 725 square miles, 
or 4,84,582 acres. The present sadar jam& is Rs. 73,803. 
Rice and sugar are the staple produce df this pargana. , The 
raw material for sugar comes mostly from Khajura and is 
exported to Nalchitti. The chief imports are salt, timber, cotton, 
fetelnut and tobacco. The inhabitants are chiefly agricul- 
tufi^/jfwith a sprinkling of petty traders and artisans. There are 
si number of primary schools scattered throughout the parganfi 
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teceivipg from the proprietors a grant of 601 rupees. The 
school at Lakshmipur receives a grant of Rs. 60. The dispensary, 
which has proved a real boon to the sick poor during the late 
epidemic, receives a contribution of Rs. 120. 

Since the management of the estate passed under the Court 
^of Wards, a valuable addition has been made to the property of the 
Kandi fapaily. In 1871-72, Pargand Mohimshdhr was purchased 
^for a sum of Rs. 3,64,500. It pays a sadar jama of Rs. 17,204. 
It is an ancient pargand once owned Vy ^he famous Rdni 
Bhavdni, it then passed into the hands of Madhusudan Sanyal 
of Faridpur. The pargana is comprised within the Thanas 
of Pangsa, Belgachi, Bazarganj, Magura, Fakirabad, and Kush- 
tiya, which belong to the subdivisions of Magurd, Kushtiya, 
and Goalando. It has an area of 1,11,527 bighas ; of which nearly 
the whole is under cultiva.tion. It produces rice, and sugarcane 
which is converted into gdr ; it contributes Rs. 157. towards the 
support of primary schools. , 

Here we may explain the connection of the Rossarah family 
with that of Kandi. Krishna Chandra Singh, alias Laid Bdbu, 
espoused the daughter of Gaur Mohan Ghosh, the celebrated Rani 
Katyayani Her l)r()ther, Krishna Sundar Ghosh, had three sons, 
viz,^ Gopi Mohan Ghosh, Hari Mohan Ghosh, and Ram Mohan 
Ghosh. On the demise of her son, Srmarayan, his two widows at 
the instance of Rarii Katyayani adopted Hari Mohan Ghosh and 
Ram Moliau Ghosh as thei^ respective sons under the altered 
names of Pratap Chandra Singh and Iswar Chandra Singh. 

The following is an account of the Thakfirbdri at Kdndi : — 

“Of all the .shrines, the one at Kdndi is maintained with the 
greatest liberality. The god here seems to live in the style 
of the great Moghul. His muSnud and pillows are of the he.st 
velvet and damask richly embroidered. Before him are placed gold 
and silver salvers, cups, tumblers, pawn dans, and guges all of vari- 
ous size and pattern. He is fed every day with fifty kinds of 
cJhrries and two kinds of pudding. His breakfast over, gold 
hookas are brought to him to smoke the most aromatic tobacco. 
He then retires to his noon-day siesta. In the afternoon he 
tiffs and lunches, and at night j^ups upon the choicest and richest 
viands with new names in the vocabulary of Hindu confectionery. 
The daily expense at this shrine is said to be Rs. 500, inclusive 
of aims and charity to the poor. In Kandi the Ras jattra was at 
its height and iliumination, fire-works, nautches, songs and frolic 
were the order of the day, and lollowed upon each other. 
The Ras mandala was a miniature of the Hindu Pantheop. 
It was interesting to see there the representatives of the 
principal characteas of the Ramayana and Mohaburat, in well- 
executed life-sized figures. There was Ram breaking the bow 
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in the court of Jonaka There was Arjoona trying his archery 
to carry oflf Dropoddie. The Rishis ;ind Pundits of Judisthira's^ 
evhha had very expressive features. The greatest attractiou 
of all was possessed by the fine figures and faces of the Qopeerus. 
More than twenty-five thousand people were gathered at the 
Mela^ and the sum of ten thousand rupees was expended by the« 
Rajahs to celebrate the festival.” This account is from Tke 
Ttavels of a Hindu, by Bhola Nath Chunder, p. 66. 

After the death 0 / Raja Pratap Chandra Singh in 1866, the 
estate passed under the Court of Wards. A European gentleman 
was appointed manager by the Court on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem. The estate has continued to prosper under his mar)age- 
ment. With a vi^w to clear off the debts and liabilities incurred dur- 
ing the life-tii^e of the late Raja, Shijamut in Midnapur was sold 
for Rs. 5,25,000 ; the estates is now free.from all involvements and 
a valuable addition has been made to it by the purchase of Pargana 
Mohimshalir in the district of Faridpur, already mentioned. 
Tlie elder Raja left four sons, of whom all but the youngest have 
attained their majority. Raja Iswar Chandra Singh has left an 
only son. Liberal arrangements have been made for their educa- 
tion, which is superintended by a distinguished European officer. 

The town of Kedarpur from which the family takes its name, is 
situated in Thdna Bhartpur in the' sub-division of Barham pur. 
There is a palatial residence belonging to the family, with temples, 
alms-houses, &c., attached to it. The family idols, Radhaballabh 
and Qobindji, have at present an assignment of Rs. 12,000; 
besides a sum of Rs. 5,000, which is expended on the enter- 
tainment of guests and all comera Formerly the expenses of the 
Th&kdr were unlimited. 



Art. VIL— frAlTH AND FATE. 

A n indigo planter, a man well acquainted with natives and their 
ways of thinking, and of whose honesty and common sense 
1 have the highest opinion, once told me a strange story. A ryot of 
his, a gOi>vvala if I remember aright, came to his factory^ one day to 
«ill appearance quite calm and self-possessed, but in a most unwonted 
hurry to settle his accounts, since, said he, he must die that night. 
His idea was that an old witch, a woman who owed him a grudge, 4ad 
sent a ‘ bhoot sampa ’ — a ghost snake — to bite him ; that, as it were 
in a dream, the night before he had seen this bhoot sampa approach 
and bite him ; that he had immediately awakened, cold and 
clammy, with full knowledge of what had happened, and firm con- 
viction that he must die. * Here, observing my informant smiley 
as if incredulous, the man stretched out his hand, “ see the marks 
of the bite, he said, showing two minute punctures on his finger, 
certainly very like those that would be left by a soakers bite. 

Pretending to observe these more closely, my informant ran the 
pin of his chirntas sharply into the man’s arm, who started back 
evidently hurt, while a drop or two of good red blood soon showed 
on the wound. His experience was appealed to as to whether 
such sensibility to pain or such good red blood would exist after 
the bite of a poisonous snake ; be was reminded that, if haply not 
death, some ill effect of the venom must inevitably have followed 
such bite by that time — whereas he was.as hale and well as ever 
he had been in his life. He was laughed at, he was bullied, 
but nothing could shake his belief, and he went home and died 
that night about the time at wliich he supposed that the bhoot 
sampa had bitten him the night before. That his belief in the 
causes which led to his death seemed in nowise extraordinary to 
his caste fellows may be inferred from the fact that they took an 
eaiiy opportunity to make away with the old Dyne who was 
supposed to have caused the mischief. That the man was 
bitten by some harmless snake seems probable, and is so far mate- 
rial that the two punctures on his finger undoubtedly served to 
strengthen, and give cqnsistency td, his preconceived (howsoever* 
conceived) idea of the fate awaiting him. But of what did he 
die ? JProbably the doctors, in properly technical language of 
course, would say of flight. One can understand that easily 
enough ;* but I think one can understand too that in this instance 
fright would simply be an equivalent for ‘ faith.* Dare one say 
strong faith sublimated and become fate ? * 

I have lived for some years in out-of-the-way mofussll places 
wheroj the spread of charitable dispensaries notwithstanding, 
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the people certainly do not take kindly to English medicines, and 
I have a notion that if a native, at first instance and not after 
every other help has, been tried <ind failed, comes to a Salieb s 
bungalow for medicine, it matters very little what doctors’ stuff, 
or what stuff not of the doctors, he gets as a remedy. It will 
do him good. I can only suppose he has faith in it — as evidenced- 
by his rising superior to the prejudices of his class and coming fcr 
it — and that here again faith compels fate. Often has the cam- 
phor and chalk of my tooth powder, tempered may be with 
little whitewash, scraped off the wall, proved as efficacious as qui- 
nine. Often have I found bread pills valuable curative agents in 
illnesses I knew nothing about. I was visiting at a friend’s some 
two or throe years ago, when an old fellow hobbled up with a long- 
winded complaint of a complication of diseases, which, as I did not 
understand them, I will not try to describe now. Suffice it to say 
that he thought himself very ill ; and* looked it. S. 0. my friend 
was naodest, and fain to tell the old fellow * non possumus ' ; but 
thinking that that would be a pily, I went into the dining-room, 
emptied the fluids out of the cruet-stand, Worcester sauce, mus- 
tard, vinegar, and so on, into about a quarter of a bottle of stale 
beer ; and shaking everything well together, told him to drink 
a tea-spoonful every morning as soon as he woke up, and another 
at sunset. Three weeks afterwards I heard that he was cured, and 
blessing S. C. and me. Now, certainly I do not know what may 
be the medicinal virtues of Worcester sauce, mustard, vinegar, and 
stale beer combined : perhaps therefore 1 wrongly ascribe this cure to 
faith. I think it was in lfU>9 that I began to have a glimmering of 
this connection between faith and fate. Cholera was very virulent 
round and about where I lived ; and some pills obtained from the 
district dispensary proved to be to very successful as a cure, that 
at last the village folk got to believe in them as a panacea, 
and would beg a ‘ golee ' for cases of fever, or rheumatism, or indeed, 
as it seepied, any illness with which they happened to be afflicted. 
The climax appeared to hav*e been reached when a widow wouian 
begged a pill to bi ing back the wits to her son who was an idiot ; 
but a more notable example of faith was yet to arrive in the 
person of a gowalla who would have had me give one of \he 
'redoubtable pills for his cow, which had bpen bitten by a mad 
dog. Not being determined as to the value of such vicarious 
faith, and hesitating to endanger my reputation as a I 

declined both suggestions. Was I wise, I wonder sometimes, 
now that such chances have gone past, and I, moss-grown mile- 
stone, have not got written on me all the information that might 
'have been there to guide travellers ? 

I fiincy I can conceive of faith so unswerving, so strong as a 
motive power, that it might well move mountains. The difficulty 
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to my thinking would be, not in moving the mountain, but in 
working up the requisite amount of faith. To educated men, 
prone to look to cause and effect, it would certainly be impossible ; 
to average conventionality, used in effect to believe that whatever 
is, is best ” still more so ; while to the crass ignorance with which 
^ alone such superstition seems compatible, it would certainly never 
bcciir to will to move mountains. And given the will even, such 
Titan em|)rise might well frighten, and so kill faith, *StiIl, as an 
•abstract possible, I incline to believe in a faith that can move moun- 
tains ; as more surelj’' to the belief that, in lefes apparently imprac- 
ticable undertakings, strong steadfast faith may, notably with the 
ignorant and credulous, and under certain conditions of which we 
know nothincr, develop into fate. Surely such power of faith would 
be no more astonishing than some of these latter day triumphs of 
mind over matter ? — in the form of electricity for instance. 

I am told it has been proVed that an electric current can pass 
through the waters of a running river from bank to bank without 
any other connecting link than two zinc plates placed opposite each 
other, one on each bank. Who dare say that he knows how this 
is brought about ? People theorise, and guess, and grow to have 
faith in their thoughts ; but of such subtle occult sympathies as go 
to make up this motive power they cannot know. And who can 
tell what is the orbit, or what the limitation, of these sympathies ? 
Is there any precise reason to be given why faith should not be able, 
in some fashion inscrutable to ifs at this present, to coerce them to 
its purpose? Can we say with absolute certainty that it did not 
do so in the old-world days of mysteries-and miracles, when science 
was almost unknown, and sturdy ignorance, unblushing, unwitting 
of any other state, and so sublime in its confidence, dominated 
the crowd, and cowed thought ? Even in this our time of en- 
lightenment and education, miracles are wrought by faith. Take 
the late appearances of the virgin in Alsace and Lorraine for 
instance, I certainly prefer to think that the simple peasant 
pdople do see, or fancy that they see, which amounts to exactly 
the same thing, those appearances they tell us of. I prefer this 
thinking to the alternative belief that a great many heretofore 
honest people have combined to establish a cruel cheat : and, pros 
and cons considered,* it seems to me more reasonable so to 
tliink. Again, as to that vexed question of spiritualism 1 It 
has grown into a business, a profession ; and that in the pro- 
fession Jbhere are many liars, very many humbugs,'' outside of it very 
many dupes, I make no doubt. For that matter, it seems to 
me too ridiculous that spirits wishing to communicate with this 
earth should choose for their communications such media as chairs 
and tables. But I cannot think all believers in spiritualism either 
dishonest or dupes ; and must believe that some of Ihem see and 
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experience, whatever it may be, through faith. Certainly spiritual- 
ism is no mighty development of faith : appearances of the virgin 
in Alsace, truly no great miracles! but, in the way of miracles, they 
are probably as much as could be expected of the faint possible 
belief that is so much the fashion now-a-days. Read by the light ^ 
of Prince Bismarck’s fears, these Alsatian miracles at least seem to 
• show that .faith is not altogether contemptible as a mo^ve power 
—that is to say, as, in more or less degree, pushing fate along^^ 

in the way that it wills. 

' Jno. Hoolet. 



Art. VIII.— chronicles OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Fart I.— The Coast of ‘La Fechebie.’ 

j^NGLISHMEN are too apt to forget, or if they remember, to 
r despise, the influence that has been exerted on the des- 
•tinies of India by their European predecessors in this countiy. 

The present plight of Fondicherry and J^arikal and Chander* 
nagore clouds the memories of the great nation from whom we 
hardly won India. Goa is a Nineveh of churches and colleges ; 
a heart without a body ; a capital without a country. 'J'hus the 
territories of European nations in India are for the most part 
regarded by Englishmen as a blot on the symmetry of the map ; 
an annoyance to the revenue official, and a thorn in the side of 
the custom bouse ; of which the only present use is to shelter 
absconding debtors, and to serve as a dep6t for cheap wines. It is 
most doubtful whether any man who has yet tried to write the 
history of the English settlements in India, has taken sufficient 
account of our European predecessors. The Portuguese and the 
Butch were up and down the coast for centuries before the Eng- 
lish name was a power in Southern India ; and Jesuit mission- 
aries counted their disciples by the thousand before the English 
trade with India was founded, pnd when not half-a-dozen English- 
men had visited Hindustan. 

To know the'history of the Jesuit missions of Southern India, 
is to have a glimpse of much of the infernal state of the surround- 
ing country during more than three centuries. And those only 
who have tried to lift the darkless that shrouds those not far dis- 
tant days, know how dense is that darkness, and how grateful 
is light that beams on It from any source. Nor is the record 
of these faithful exiles without an intrinsic merit that entitles 
it«to general attention. The story of any men will find readers, 
thatltells how lives were devoted, how brilliant talents were spent, 
and bitter trials and death itself endured, in the cause of the 
purest faith the world then knew, and to win souls from a dark- 
ness which seemed deadly, to life -which was believed to be eternal. 
The names of Xavier,' Be Nobili, and Bescbi throw lustre on all 
that records their deeds and words. 

I^vier, the saintly enthusiast, who compassed the world in 
his ardour to win souls : whose zeal burned so fiercely that it was 
not in bis power to sit him down and work calmly among a congre- 
gation, teaching and preaching like other men ; but he most found a 
church and baptize a crowd, and pass on : leaving the. vessel 
afloat, for others lo guide, and the foundation laid on which 
humbler men tried to build. , 
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Then came De Nobili, the high-born Italian gentleman, of 
stately presence and not less towering talents ; who in his 
anchorite’s cell became » Br&hman of h purer creed — the sanny&si 
of Christ, and not of Siva ; and who, in adopting the maxim 
of the first great missionary that he should ' be all things to 
all men,’ stumbled over the obstacle of orthodoxy, and fell,*^ 
through tho,jealoas opposition of smaller men, who could not sed 
the human wisdom of bis adaptive faith. Again the torch ^as tahen 
up, and banded on by the poet Beschi— the great Sanskritist, to* 
whom the priestly lore of the Hindus was as familiar as his own 
missal, and who confounded both poet and grammarian by the 
fluency of his composition, and the scholarly accuracy of his style. 

And while these brilliant luminaries dazzled men’s minds, many 
another won the hearts of humble disciples, not so much by the 
constancy of their courage, though this was often tried, as by the 
humility of their presence, the purity of their lives, ana the 
manifest disinterestedness of men wl^ose kingdom was not of this 
world, who carried neither purse nor scrip, and whose highest 
ambition was to found a church, and their keenest joy to save a 
soul. 

Some too were faithful unto death. De Britto obtained, as he 
desired, the crown of martyrdom from the bigotry of the Prince 
of Ramnad, the head of the Maraon tribe ; and De Vieyra pined in 
the prison, and was only saved by the superstitious fear of 
another prince of the same line. It Is written on every page of 
the narratives of these simple faithful missionaries, that they 
went up and down the country with their lives in their hands ; 
exposed constantly to the fury of wild beasts, and at times to the 
passions of men more cruel still. It is not, however, to weave a tale 
of sensation and marvel that we scal*cli this record of the past. The 
age of miracles has passed with that of chivalry : and though 
Xavier cured the sick and raised the dead ; and hardly a single 
missionary but has his tale to tell of miraculous cures, and conver- 
sions, and interpositions of supernatural power ; these triumphs 
of faith may be left to those for whose benefit they are recorded ; 
and we shall gratefully glean only the historical atoms that strew 
these pages. , 

"The period of years with which the story .deals lies between the 
year 1 54*0 and our own time. An unbroken chronicle for these 
last 300 years for any portion of India is so rarely found 
as to be invaluable. The meagre jottings of the first heads 
of the English factory are almost barren of national informa- 
tipu and interest. But in the letters from the Jesuit mission- 
aries of Southern India, we have a contemporary chronicle 
compiled not by interested officials nor by prejudiced Englishmen, 
but by gentlemen and scholars, who, as they hoped nothing 
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for themselves from princely favour, cai'ed little to conceal the 
truth about public acts ; who, as they wrote to distant 
authorities at Rome, were secured beneath the veil of secrecy : 
and who, having adopted this country as their home for life, and its 
people as their children in Jesus, were raised above the prejudice of 
I race, and imbued with paternal love as well as with priestly zeaL 
• Such a chronicle is unicjue and full of value ; but it may be diffi- 
cult to knit into an intelligible story the scattered allusions, rather 
•than statements, that light up the political history of the time. 
Let the attempt however 1^ made. The verdict we must leave to 
our readers. ‘ 

The empire founded by Vasco da Gama in 1503 had been 
securely established on the western sea-board of India at Vasco's 
death in 1515. Under John 111. of Portugal, the national dream 
of universal conquest was 'fostered by the religious ambition of 
Loyola and his disciples, who hoped with a handful of enthusiastic 
teachers to convert the world. Among this band came Francis 
Xavier ; but the record of his Indian mission is as brief as it is bril- 
liant. Three short years he laboured on the Southern shores of 
the great continent, aud then passed on to distant China and 
Japan ; impelled by an ardour that no toil could satisfy, and 
torn by a restless hunger for new conquests, as keen as, but far 
purer than, that of the Macedonian Alexander. 

The mission of Xavier to th^j Comorin coast began in 1 543 ; and 
though one brief excursion carried him as far north as the present 
site of Madras, or Mdliapur — then, as pow, famous for the martyr- 
dom of St. Thomas — his ordinary range lay between the Cape of 
Comorin and the point of the mainland opposite the Island of 
Ceylon. • 

Passing from Goa early in 1643, and staying among his coun- 
trymen and brother-religionists in Cochin, which was evidently 
subject to the Portuguese, he arrived in Tuticoriu about May of 
thtit year. 

Here his reception by the ‘ Pallawares ' or pearl-fishers was so 
warm and kindly that he speaks enthusiastically of the “ rich spiri- 
tual harvest ” that he hopes to reap. The name of the caste or tribe 
here referred to, is properly PaiavOtT — aud they are now, as then, 
one of the most numerous as well as the most influential of the 
castes>or tribes that people the coast. 

Their chief occupation seems at the time of Xavier's visit to 
have been the pearl-fishery, for he says that they ‘ derive their 
means entirely from that source ' ; a statement which confirms an 
impression generally entertained that the condition of the pearl- 
bauks of this coast is very much changed for the worse since those 
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To this subject we may hope to recur, after ezamiulog the 
political status of the country. 

That the extreme end of the peninsula was then in the posses- 
sion of the Travancore dynasty, is clear from express references 
made by Xavier to the authority of the King of Travancore, to 
whom he gives the extraordinary name of Iniquitribirim. But it 
is equally clear from his express statements, and from the events 
which he tecords, that a very real claim was constantly* asserted 
by the Madura rulers, to the right of levying tribute within the 
Travancore territory. This is noteworthy, for the most careful record 
of Madura history places the independence of the Madura dynasty 
of Nayakkas as late as 1559 ; and treats the Governors of Madura 
up to that time as mere vassals of the tottering Vijayanagar 
house. According to the same record — we need scarcely say that 
we refer to Mr. Nelson's Manual of Madura — the name of 
Varataffa Nayakkan is given to the Governor of Madura in 1544«» 
the year of the invasion of Travancore ; and the first of the inde- 
pendent line is stated to have be^ Yirvanada Nayakkan who 
came to the throne in 1559. 

However this may be, the inference is irrefragable that the 
ruler of Madura, whether his power was independent or derived, was 
titular and actual sovereign of the whole Southern India Peninsula 
as far as Uape Comorin. How far the dominions of the Travan- 
core dynasty then extended is hardly clear ; but there seems to 
be no reason to think that they i^tretcbed further to the N.-E. 
than thev now do, for the ravages of the Badages (of whom 
we will presently speak) ,did not reach so far as Manapadu, 
which lies twenty miles to the south of the mouths of the 
Jambrapurni river in the Tinnevelly district. The country along 
the coast to the north of Travancore was locally administered by 
a number of petty chiefs, whose obscurity compelled them to 
obedience, and whose obedience secured them from the violent 
treatment which Travancore endured. Tala, a now ruined town 
in Tinnevelly, was in 1544 the seat of a petty Raja connected by 
kinship with the Travancore family ; and he distinguished himself 
by bis favourable treatment of the Jesuit missionaries and their 
converts. The days of persecution and suffering had not theti 
b6en ushered in by political rdin and national disgrace. The 
name and fame of the Portuguese were a passport along the 
coast for every white man ; the segis of the Viceroy of J^ohn 
III. had power to conciliate the affections pf every prince be pro- 
tected, and to secure the life and fortune of every European *whom 
the desire of gain or the fervour of religion impelled to travel in 
Southern India. 

So, too, in Tuticorin ; which three centuries ago was the head- 
quarters of the Paravar tribe, and of their pearl-fishing industry ; 
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a local Governor possessed a purely local influence ; but the hand of 
the paramount power lay so lightly on these distant dependencies 
that the subject scarcely felt that he had a- master. 

The incidental touches of political colour that Xavier gives to 
his missiopary chronicle are as interesting as they are faint. 

^ The * Governor ’ of Tuticorin is not named, nor described in any 
^ay ; but as he is said to have been like a ‘ father to the^fishermeHj 
and they * like his children, ^ it is more than probable that the 
Governor was an officer of the Paravar race — the Talevian or head 
man, who still asserts, though he scarcely exefcises, a titular supre- 
macy over the Paravars of Tuticorin. His power, however, must in 
those days have been very real and locally almost irresistible. 
Not only is he said to have protected the converts to Christianity 
and encouraged them in the faith, which he himself hesitated to join ; 
but Xavier record^ how he succoured his tribesmen from the oppres- 
sion of Les Sarasaina qui lea inquiMaient, The Saracens at Capo 
Comorin ! one may well exclaipi. But we suppose the mystery 
is hardly a mystery ; for just as the Englishmen used to call 
every body who believed in Mahomet a Moor ; so the Jesuit when 
he met the followers of the Prophet, thought of Saint Louis 
and Joinville’s chronicle, and named them all Saracens, without 
respect for latitude or for race. 

Thus from this bare allusion we may gather two facts — first, 
that Musalmans had penetrated as far south as the Tinnevelly 
country early in the sixteentlt century in sufficient numbers to 
assert for themselves a political existence ; and secondly, that they 
were not in force sufficient to stand against the power even of this 
local chief of Tuticorin. 

This is the only allusion we have noticed to the presence of the 
* Saracens ’ along the coast, and t!hey were evidently not nearly so 
formidable as the ' Badages ’ or marauding troops who ravaged 
the Travancore country in 1544 j. Who these so-called ‘ Badages' 
were, it is more difficult to determine ; and the conjecture that we 
pr6pose to hazard is put forward with the utmost diffidence. At 
first sight the word recalls the tribe, still known on the Nilgiri 
hills of Coimbatore, as ‘ Badaga,' a sub-division of the Toda and 
Tuluva race. But, apart from the^eographical difficulty of trans- 
porting the tribe some, two hundred miles to the south of their 
present home, it is ethnically impossible that a tribe, which now 
consists of a few miserable families, could, only three hundred 
years ago, have been a fermidab lepolitical power. We know of 
no cause for such a downfall, and are, therefor, eobliged to reject 
the idea -of such a former elevation. 

A simpler explanation offers itself in the erroneous rendering* 
of the word transliterated by Xavier into ^ Badages.' 

The Tamil word * vadakku ' means the nor4h ; and the 

Q 
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stnogers who came from time to time to gather plunder under the 
name of tribute, were simply known m the men from the ‘ North. ’ 
To this day a stranger, whencesoever' he comes, is said vaguely 
to come from the * North ’ ; naturally enough in this extreme 
comer of the land, in which all the roads point northwards. The 
frightened dwellers on the coast fled in terror before the ' north- 
men,' whom we may With every appearance of tmth identity 
with the marauding troops of the Madura r&j ; the J^llars or 
thieves the OoUeriM of Orme : whose genius for. the profession 
of banditti and cattle-lifters made them the dread of English 
troops two centuries later ; and still survives to the perplexity of 
policemen, and the grief of magistrates. 

The * Kallar,’ and their kindrra in origin and habits the ' Maravar,’ 
poured in 1544 over the Passes into Travancore, and literally 
swept the coastmen into the sea. 

From Manapadu in the month of June, Xavier writes that he 
has just learned this disaster which Jias befallen his flock. 

Les infortan6s sout dispersSs et trainds en captivS par les Badages. Le 
reate a’eet iefngi£ dans les creoz dea roohers qui dominent la mer. 

And, in a letter soon after, he writes that his ' unhappy con- 
verts, terrified at the approach of the Badages, those furions 
enemies of Christianity, have abandoned their villages and have gone 
to seek an asylum on the desert islands among the rocks.’ It 
may be doubted whether the plundering invaders knew of, or 
cared much for, the conversion of these coastmen to Christianity. 
The invasion was directed^against the King of Travancore, who was 
no Christian ; and those who became its victims were his subjects, 
Christian and heathen alike. This is clear from the fact that the 
invaders did not extend their ravages beyond the Travancore 
marches. At Manaradu the Christians found themselves safe, 
and there Xavier welcomed and consoled them. 

The King of Travancore meanwhile was too weak or too indo- 
lent to resent the raid, which reminds one of Bob Boy ^nd 
a Highlander's lifting expedition more than of sober warfare ; 
pnti! Xavier threatened him with the displeasure of the Portuguese 
Viceroy, who, he said, ' was ready to avenge the wrongs of the poor 
•Christians, as if they were his cwn.* 

Such a message implies the existence of the power to execute 
the threat. A man of policy and j^cO like Xavier would 
never have blustered and threatened a Hindu prince with ^punish- 
ment that he was powerless to inflict ; and we gather from this 
that the power of tne Portuguese in 1540 was able to make itself 
' at least idong the coast to a very considerable distance from 
tb^r political capital, Goa. 

^t the Portuguese do not seem to havh had tbe colonising ‘ 
{acuity. Tbe ttee grew straight and tall, but its branches did not 
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spread, nor its roots soatter. Like the natiye tree of the Western 
coast, the Cocoa palm, the Portuguese power topped every nei^hbour« 
and towered over every rival potentate. .But a growth so limited 
and a life so narrow were liable to one fatal stroke, and fell under 
one axe-blow. There were no separate centres of vitality at which 
^to strike fresh root and to renew the struggle for political existence, 
god this inherent weakness was fatal to the most exuberant growth 
of local pbwer. * 

* The coast of Malabar felt the presence of the ^European master : 
and the threat of the Portuguese Viceroy’s anger was a real dread 
as far south as Travancore. But on the Eastern coast of the pen- 
insula there is no sign of the activity of the Portuguese power. 
Tuticorin was, as we have seen, practically independent, the sub- 
ject of masters who issued no orders, the vassal of a suzerain who 
exacted no service. 

Further up the coast a new power made itself felt ; and no part 
of Xavier’s record is more interesting than the allusions which 
inform us of the influence then exerted by the rulers of Ceylon 
upon the mainland. The political relations that have from time 
to time existed between Southern India and Ceylon are full of 
obscurity and uncertainty. Ever since Rdvana fell beneath the 
avenging arm of Rama, the god-hero, the connexion of continent 
and island must have been maintained. The bridge of Nala was 
broken ; but the narrow and shallow sea tempted adventurers, 
who were sure of reward in changing the barren sands of Marava 
for the tropical paradise of Lanka. 

History for the few centuries that Us pages illustrate ; tradi- 
tion that precedes and only distorts history ; and the myth or fable 
that makes its heroes into gods, and its men into monkeys, but 
records under a veil of the supernatural the actual and the real ; 
all these unite to tell us that Southern India and Ceylon have 
had their Norman conquest, and their battle of Lincoln, their 
Calais and Agiocourt ; that the island has from time to time an- 
nexed large portions of the mainland % and again that the conti- 
nent has hurled the invader into the sea, and confined him within 
his natural bounds. Each dynasty tells the story after its own 
fafliioD, and the balance of victory largely preponderates always 
on the side of the teller. The Pandyan kings are distioguishei 
by titles won in vlptories over the kings of Kandy ; the Marava 
rulers^of Ramnad are related to have defeated this king of Randy 
and that. But the fact admitted on all hands that the power of 
Ceylon extended from time to time to the continent of India ; for the 
oldest shrine in the holy places of Rameswaram is locally said to have 
been built by the king of Kandy during his occupation of the Marava 
country ; and we find here in Xavier’s record, that three centuries 
ago tko Ceylon raj included wide possessions on the mainland. 
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Xavier expressly records that the king of Jafanapatam, the 
modern Jaffna, ^ was master of the islands of Manar ^ ; and this ex- 
pression can scarcely be taken to mean anything but Bameswarain 
and the islands that line the coast from the Strait of Pamben 
to Tuticorin. 

Further be notes that the ‘Governor of the province of Nega-^ 
‘ patam, ccgnmonly known as the Mudaliar, is in high favour 
• with the King of Jafanapatam' ; and this can hardly mean a^ 
friendship founded on any basis but that of allegiance to an' 
acknowledged sovereign. However that may be, the power of 
this Jaffna king is shown to have been very real ; for we find 
further that the Portuguese were obliged to engage in serious 
warfare with him, to obtain satisfaction for a political injury. 
The story is thus told by Xavier, who was hoping to proceed to 
Ceylon in the spring of 1545, and to obtain redress for the con- 
verts that had already been won to Christianity by Jesuit teachers 
but who suffered from the persecution that the king of Jaffna 
directed against these renegades from the national faith. 

Although this visit was rendered impossible by the outbreak of 
the hostilities referred to, the wonderful success of the early Christian 
missionaries is well illustrated by the incident. 

In December 1544, Xavier writes that the king of Jaffna is bar- 
barously illtreating the newly converted Christians ; and again 
in February of the following year he speaks of him as “ resolutely 
shutting the doors of his kingdorh against the approach of Jesus 
Christ ; while, notwithstanding this opposition, the number of 
converts would have reached 100,000 before the end of that year. 

Suddenly, however, the persecution ceased ; and the doors of the 
kingdom were thrown open by the king, who in May 1545 had 
already promised himself to adopt *tbe new creed. Now, as often 
before and often since, political strife crushed religious fervour. 
A quarrel with the Portuguese turned the tide strongly against the 
teachers of the new faith ; and instead of going to claim their royal 
convert, the missionaries were afraid to set foot in the island ; 
feeling that political rancour and religious hatred would unite all 
classes against them. And so : — Vexpedition de Ja/anapatfffm 
yient d*aboutir d niant ; et le roi, qui avait promis de se faire 

Chretien^ n'a point M r^tabli das ses tat^ Un 

vaiaseau du roi de Portugal revenant de Pegou fut abordi sur la 
cSte de Ja/anapatam, et le roi de ce pays s*4tant empare cJeSi mar- 
chandiees^ les Portugoia out cm devoir aiiraeoir d la gueyre pour 
la restitution de leur prop'jrUte, Disappointed in Ceylon, Xavier 
left India for Singapore ; and so his Indian mission ended. He 
left the country an earnest missionary, he returned a canonised 
saint. His embalmed body was borne from the Eastern seas 
to rest in Us sepulchre at Goa ; and at each halting place on its 
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way, the Jesuit converts vied with each other in the expression 
of their reverence, and the genuineness of their regrets* Miracle 
and marvel were soon busy with his name ; and another generation 
learned how the sick were healed, the dead were raised, and the very 
sea forced to yield its pearls at the word of the great Guru. His own 
^narrative knows nothing of these things. It is a plain story replete 
with the evidences of truth and simplicity. The ingenuity of 
later maHel-mongers, and the necessities of rival churches, gave 
^'ise, long centuries after, to the tiasue of fable which has been woven 
round his life ; and which has placed him on the same level with 
St. Francis of Assisi as a worker of wonders. Still on the coast of * La 
F^cherie *, as the Jesuits named the sandy tract from Cape Comorin 
to Bameswaram, the name of the great saint is a landmark in the 
past. The ‘ days of Xavier * are the point beyond which the memory 
of Christian man runneth not to the contrary. Well would it be for 
the progress of the faith he preached if, in reverence for his name, 
and imitation of his example, national rivalries and priestly 
jealousies could now be stilled The Church of Ooa that guards 
his bones might well remember that he too was a Jesuit ; and the 
Jesuits of to-day might well cherish the memories of the great Qoa 
missionary, who knew nothing of the prejudice of race, and who 
hated nothing but heathendom ; who, if he were at the head of the 
Church to-day, would suffer no divisions in the Church of Christ ; 
knowing that as union is strength, no scandal can be so injurious 
as the sight of ^rival sectaries* wrangling over the rags and tatters 
of ceremony. 

Thus we have gathered from the pages of Xavier's record the 
gleams that flash upon the political landscape of three centuries 
ago. The social side of his story, the insight he gives us into 
the condition of the people and^of the country, is not so full and 
complete as the corresponding portion in the stories of the 
missionaries that came after him. 

Probably this is partly due to the fact that, as his journeys 
’^ere almost wholly confined to the littoral districts, he travelled 
mostly by sea ; and therefore gives us no descriptions of his road, 
nor of the perils of his way. 

A few allusions, however, to social details are very interesting ; 
as showing us in what the people of this coast have remained *as 
they were, and in what they have changed for the better. 

The converts to Christianity consisted chiefly of the fishing races 
of the^ coast, and thus belonged to two principal castes or tribes : — 
the Paravar, who have been already described ; and the Kareiyar, 
a lower race of similar occupation. Karei means a bank or 
the coast, and Kareiyar means simply the coast-dwellers ; 
and this caste, partly from the inferiority of social status, and 
partly from the superior wealth of the Paravar, were the 
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servant fidiermen of that tribe. We read of two separate villages 
of Christian ^ Carims ^ ; and it is only natural that the subject 
race should have imitated the example of their masters and 


employers in adopting the new creed. The village organisation 
of the country was evidently then complete, and similar in form 
to the usual ^public, under a paternal head, that prevailed**^ 
throughout India. Xavier uses two distinct names for toe village 
head-man. * One is reduced in French to a stiffioiently 

meaningless and uncouth word ; but which only haJf-^onceals the* 
oririnal Tamil fa/ttotna-harayi or townsman^ The second is 
Adigare^ a faithful transliteratiou of the vernacular adikaran 
m mao in authority. ^ If there was any difference between the 
two, it probably consisted in the popular appointment of the first, 
and in the official appointment of the second o6^er, who is also 
called a * magistrate . But perhaps the most striking and character* 
istic touch in the whole of Xavier’s letters is that which indicates 


the habits and moral condition of the Paravar tribe in the clearest 
manner. From Manapadu, in Mardh 1544, Xavier writes that be 
*** has prescribed a fine of two Fanams (5 annas or 7id.) to be indicted 
** on every Paravan woman who gives way to her passion for that 
liquor which induces delirium, and which is known as arack ; 
** and three days, confinement for every woman who is convicted 
of the vice of liabitual drunkenness.” 


His priests were also directed to “ proclaim in the same way to 
** the beads of villages, that if in future arack-drinking is allowed 
** at Punikayal, I will render them responsible for it, and punish 
" them very severely.” t 

Violent remedies spring from and argue the existence of violent 
diseases ; and if these severe measures of fine and imprisonment 
were then necessary to check the ^prevalent vice of drunkenness, 
the evil must have eaten deep into the habits of the people. 
Let it be acknowledged, then, that in this most important point the 
descendants of those drunken Paravas, men and women, have 
abandoned the error of those fways. A drunken Paravan womau 
in the streets of Tuticorin is at this day an impossible sight. And 
if a diver, after the hard toil for shells that lie five fathoip deep, 
relieves his feelings with a draught of the evil * liquor that cau8& 
delirium/ the excuse is sufficiem, and the pffence not frequent 
Certainly they would not now-a-days get three days’ imprisonment 
for such a breach of decorum. But if the evil has been stamped out 
in the women, and much abated in the mqp, no little share in the 
good work was doubtless effected by Xavier’s salutary severity. 
Indeed, the mode of life of this worthy industrious race has been, 
vte think, wholly changed by tbeir contact with Christianity. 
We de u^J^fer to the elevation of doctrinal belief, to the adop- 
tion of' ^ purer creed, with higher ol^ects of , adoration, w»d 
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worthier aims both for this world and another. These are 
undeniable and undoubted. But we refer to that social growth, 
which enables man to rise higher above the lower world ; to widen 
the gulph between him and the thoughtless brute ; to find some 
worthier object than sensual passion, and some nobler aim than the 
* morrow’s meal. Picture that group which two strokes of 
S^avier’s recording pen places before us, of the Paravan women of 
three centuries ago. Soddmi with arrack, riotous as Moehads, lost to 
*their own shame, and their husbands’ love, and their children’s rever- 
ence. We revolt from the sight, not only as Ohristians but as men ; 
and to remove such a blot is a service to humanity while it promotes 
religion. A stranger to India would be struck by the present fashion 
of the Paravan women ; and those who after years of residence 
have learned bow low women sometimes stand in the scale of 
humanity, cannot but rejoice to see the gravity and morality and 
self-respect that distinguish' the public life and the private man- 
ners of the women of this race. 

Nor can we doubt where to look for the secret of such a change. 
The idealisation of the softer virtues of humanity, in the adora- 
tion of the mother of Ood incarnate, turned the thoughts of 
these poor ignorant fishers into a new groove, and set before them 
an ideal of mauty and excellence that had never graced their 
sordid and almost savage life. Woman stood at the bead, and no 
longer at the foot, of humanity. She was no longer the drudge 
of rude, rough men, but their* companion and their friend ; and 
instead of a slave on earth, man found in woman an angel of 
heaven. * 

The good seed that Xavier and his fellow workers sowed has 
thus borne fruit as valuable as, though perhaps different from, any 
that the labourers looked to gather. The Christians of Southern 
India will never, perhaps, obtain a strenuous robust persuasion of 
the essential dogmas of the faith of the West. But purity of 
life, and respect for woman, and industry and honesty and cour- 
sfge, are virtues that distinguish In no contemptible degree the 
fishermen of La Pdcherie, and which may well be thought to 
countervail the skill of churchmen, and the accurate pronuncia- 
tion of the Shibboleths of creeds. 

J. H. BOYLE. • 



Art. IX.— government LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR NATIVES. 

I T is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance to the nati^ 
community of the proposal that has recently l^en made 
for the establishment of a system of Life Assurances for natives, 
conducted and guarajiteed by the Government ; or the extent to 
wbicb such a measure, if adopted by Government ; would be felt 
to be a boon by a very considerable section of the people. The 
following remarks are submitted to the readers of the Calcutta 
Review, in the belief that the experiences and opinions of a 
native, of the class most affected by the proposal, may be interest- 
ing to them. 

About 1861, myself and some of my friends felt disposed to 
insure our lives ; but on enquiry we.found that no Company would 
take us in. Then in 1868, having learnt that the Albert had com- 
menced to assure native lives, some four or five of us insured our 
lives there for sums varying from two-and-a-balf to ten thousand 
rupees. Many others also were desirous to do the same ; but 
being more prudent and hesitating, they took time to make up their 
minds, or wanted to see how our adventure turned out. But with- 
in a short time the Albert collapsed ; and the consequence was that 
even those who had made up their minds to insure their lives, 
imbibed a strong prejudice against the whole affair ; and there 
were not wanting, among dur friends, many who taunted us for 
having entrusted our money to a foreign Company, of whose 
affairs we were entirely ignorant 
Some of us have again insured our lives at the office of a great 
English Assurance Company, mainly because that company was 
among the first to come forward to take in native livea . Of 
course we are not in a positioya to be able accurately to estimate the 
probable stability of any European company ; and conse(]^uentiy 
we cannot feel any great confidence in the safety of our invest- 
ments. Nevertheless, we insure, because we look more fpr 
our comfort while living, from ar sense of having done something 
towards making .a provision for our families,' than for the certainty 
of our families getting, after our death, the money that we insured 
our lives for. Before the Albert had failed, we did not hdbitate 
a moment to recommend our friends to iushre their lives but it 
is easy to understand with what doubts and reservations we now 
apeak to persons who ask our advice if they should do so. 

FromJ^ese facts, it will be seen and inferred that a large 
numbei^ among men of our class, strongly feel the necessity of 
inmmng their lives ; that those who now insure at the offices of 
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companies that take in native lives, do so almost with the ex- 
pectation that the result will, be the same as in the case of the 
Albert ; and that others refrain from ihsuring their lives only 
because they can have no grounds for confidence in any Company. 

Most men of our class, i.e., descendants of high-caste and res- 
jaectable families, but of reduced means, are so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanqpd, that insuring their lives is a most urgent necessity 
^with them. Our forefathers used to earn large incomes wliich 
tliey spent according to their ideas of utility ; so that they have 
left us to inherit a social position of some consideration to keep up, 
but no adequate realised property from the proceeds of which to do 
so. As soon as we come of age, we find ourselves saddled with 
a large family of widowed female relations with their children, 
and sometimes even male relatives, who cannot now earn their 
livelihood on account of old*age, or the altered circumstances of 
the country. We have more distant connections, whom, though 
we may not have actually to support, we are required to assist in 
their need. Besides, we have feasts, donations and ceremonies 
to keep up, if wc desire to preserve anytliing of the respectability 
which our fathers and grandfathers enjoyed. Tl)is circumstance 
is the secret of the avidity with which men of our class seek 
the bread-earning education of the day — the eagerness with which 
they seek employment, and the entire absence of enterprise 
requiring time for the realisation of its benefits in them. 

Having such large expenses to meet, from whatever income they 
may derive from service, the utmost they can do is to make the 
two ends meet. They find it impossible to save anything worth 
the name. Almost all high-caste people, i.c., those belonging to 
Brahman, Vaidya, and Kayastlu^ families, with the exception only 
of the few who are big zemindars or rich capitalists, are under 
such straitened circumstances, whether tlioy follow the professions 
of Iflgw, or medicine, or some Government or other employ, or 
follow mercantile and other pursuits.* Their education and feel- 
ing of respectability make them extremely desirous of making 
some provision for their families, but they find their earnings quite 
inuufiicient to enable them to save anything to the extent they 
desire. • 

If under such circuinstances, Govern moiit were to lend the 
security of its name to some system of life assurance, and a short 
time were to elapse to enable everybody to see into the matter, 
almost the whole of ttfis class of men, constituting more than 
ninety per cent of those who receive an English or other kind of 
education, are sure to insure their lives, and consider the measure* 
as a very great favoiy: extended to them by Government. 

Permit me to say a word here in extenuation of the great fault 
of spending beyond, or up to, oueis income, with which many will 

B 
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doubtless consider this class of men chargeable. The fact is they 
cannot help themselves. Being born Bengalis, they must, generally, 
conform to the usages of Bengali ^ciety, where a man’s earnings 
are not his property, but that of his family ; and where, in matters 
of family concern, which, in the end resolve themselves simply to 
questions of expenditure, the desires of a mother, or other het||t 
of the fajnily, have to be consulted in preference to tj:i08e of the 
earner himself, The.donations, feasts, ceremonies and p'liyds, ar^ 
not things absolutely wrong in themselves, against which a man s 
moral nature should recoil in disgust. The donations are always 
made to persons with whom there is some bond of relationship, 
and from whom such assistance is expected in return in time of 
need. They are a sort of iusuranoe against evil times, though 
of a very imperfect character. Feasts and ceremonies are merely 
occasions of social gathering, which are necessary, to some extent 
at least, for the moral well-being of a man. The 'pujds, are not 
the orgies that many Christian gentlemen imagiue or describe 
them to be ; along with much that is unmeaning and foolish, 
there is something in them which satisfies the spiritual crav- 
ings of men of a certain stage of development. But it is not 
my purpose here to support these occasions of unnecessary 
expenditure. 

However innocent or useful they may be in themselves, they 
are wrong and hurtful, inasmuch as they entail so much unpro- 
ductive expenditure, and encourage or compel living beyond 
one’s income. But though their enormity may be patent to us, 
we can only reduce them bye-and-bye, along with a general diffu- 
sion of intelligent education. We cannot avoid them altogether, 
and a// once. There are but, two alternatives which men of 
this class can adopt. They can either cut themselves off altogether 
from Hindu society, their families and relatives, and live after a 
fashion of their own : or they must live in the way they do# But 
every fair and thoughtful man will certainly excuse a Hindu, yvith 
the training he has received since childhood, and the inherited 
tendency of a thousand generations, for choosing the latter alter- 
native and clinging to his kith and kin for better or worse. His 
. mother or other close connection, who had seen better days, and had 
their early training at a time when the difficulties of to-day did not 
exist, he cannot bring his mind to leave to their fate ; or to treat them, 
after he has become the earning member of his family, otherwise 
than his father and grandfather have donfe. It is diflSculfr for a for- 
eigner to conceive the depth of self-degradation that a Hindu feels 
« when he finds himself unable to maintain his family in as much 
ease and comfort as they have been occustonjed to tefore his time. 

Along with all the expenditure mentioned above, the class of 
men of whom I speak have npw to meet those incidental to a 
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considerable change in their mode of life, tastes, and habits. 
Art clea of food, clothing, furniture and so forth, have now to be 
of much greater value than wfiat used to satisfy their ancestors. 
All this, coupled with the great rise in prices of late years, place 
men of this class in a condition of which the difficulties can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Is it strange, therefore, that they find it impossi- 
Ijle to save any thing from their scanty and limited incomes, are 
often compelled to borrow, and thus make •themselves liable to 
reproach for extravagance ? 

Under the native regime, the ancestors of tins class, wlm con- 
stituted the high-caste middle class, held situations of importance 
and high emoluments ; and in professional, commercial, or other 
pursuits, had not to withstand the competition of a superior race 
of foreigners, such as their descendants have now to do. Under 
the circumstances of those times, they were able to maintain their 
superiority over the other sections of the community in almost 
every walk of life. Such among them as possess more than or- 
dinary talents and strength of character, often raise themselves 
to great eminence. But their descendants now, having that res- 
pectable position to maintain, are very heavily weighted in the 
race of life, whetlier in State employ or other pursuits. 

The great rise in prices and wages that has taken place, is the 
result of a foreign trade, the profits of which form no part of the 
c^ipital of the country, and which has destroyed most of its impor- 
tant indigenous industries. So 'that not only has State service, 
available for this class of men, been limited to the lower and least- 
paid grades ; but the field of private enterprise has also been 
extremely narrowed. 

These circumstances are the natural results of the country’s 
coming in contact with a stronger and more civilised race of men. 
A century or so hence, the country will doubtless arrive at a much 
higher stage of development, than if it had been left entirely to 
its Indigenous efforts. But in tbe meantime the position of all 
classes, except only those who are very rich and who are directly 
engaged in cultivating the soil, is really deplorable. It is a serious 
qikSJStion with the high-caste classes, w hether they are not in the 
way of being exterminated from sheer inability to maintain their . 
position or sink in the struggle for existence. That they already 
are is the firm conviction of many among us, based upon a com- 
parison* in a large number of cases, of the number of male members 
now living in each fanfily, with those that lived at one time, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

Men of this class naturally believe that the possession of the • 
country by the British is the cause of all those changes which have 
placed them under *sach great disadvantages. It is nothing but 
fair that Government should dp something — by accepting, for 
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instance, the proposal that has now been made— to compensate 
them, to some extent, for the loss of the position they held 
in society from time' immemorial. They are at the worst 
a very improvident class of men ; and if the reformation ol 
the criminal, and the education of the ignorant, classes be 
objects of solicitude to Government, surely the holding out to 
these men «the prospect of having a competence for their families, 
and thus tempting them to save something from their incomes, or, 
in other words, teaching them to be less extravagant by guaran- 
teeing to them the benefit which is to result from their economy, 
cannot be an object unworthy of the attention of a powerful and 
benevolent Government. By adopting the measure. Government 
will greatly help the accumulation of capital, by means of small 
savings, effected under compulsion, as it were, from incomes now 
almost entirely frittered away in unproductive expenditure. Even 
if there be a loss in this insurance business, it will only be paying 
the money raised in the country fos the benefit of a large and 
important section of the community. But, instead of loss, there 
is almost the certainty of some profit being made. 

If, under such circumstances, Government do not adopt the pro- 
posed measure, it can be, so far as we can understand, for no other 
reason but because they <lo not know or sympathise with the 
difficulties and disadvantages of the people. 

But if adopted by Government, the measure will have much the 
same appearance as the provision which native gentlemen used 
to make for the families of their deceased servants. In India, 
it is understood to be the duty of an employer that he should 
make some provision for the families of his deceased servants. 
That the British Government does not do what native gentlemen 
used to do in that way, only detracts so much from its popularity, 
and is believed to arise from a want of sympathy with the people, 
by those who do not know that in England also Government does 
not generally make such provision. Since the death, lately, 
of Babu Dina Bandhu Mitra, of the Post Office, all the 
native papers are asking Government to do something for his 
children, for whom he could make no provision while livingi 
Such a proposal may appear unreasonable to a European ; hut every 
native will feel it only quite natural that Government, whom the 
Babu served faithfully while living, should, on his death, assume 
the responsibility of the position of md-bdp to his helpless children. 

Such being the state of native feeling on the subject, one can 
easily understand how greatly Government will increase its popu- 
larity, if payments ( of assured sums) are seen to be made by 
it to the children of its deceased servants. It will not, indeed, 
be doiag the same thing that Native Governments did ; but the 
payments of premiums, made by Government servants, in order 
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to secure the insured amounts, will be regarded by the generality 

of the people as so much less ^ay drawn by them. 

Holders of Insurance Policies from Government, like the holders 
of Government Securities, will have one more reason (and that a 
very strong one, as touching them personally and pecuniarily) for 
ll^eing interested in its permanence and prosperity. 

The cla§8 of men who are likely to flock in to hold suph policies, 
J mean the educated middle class of the higher castes, are the 
most influential in the community. All the zemindars of the 
country (except only a few very rich among them, who may be 
said to form the higher class), belong to this section. The big 
zemindars, when they do not themselves belong to the educated 
class, are mostly guided by men of that class. Either directly 
as zemindars, or as advisers and servants of big zemindars, 
they wield an immense influence over the ryot class. Owing 
to their education, intelligence and position in society, they 
exorcise great influence over the other men of their castes, and the 
vast majority of the people of other castes. Lastly, as authors, 
newspaper-writers, lecturers, and teachers, they have a great hand 
in moulding the aspirations and feelings, the sympathies and 
antipathies of the rising generation. Surely it is worth the 
while of Government to make this class interested in its pros- 
perity, by one more tie, if that can be so easily done, by under- 
t«aking a business which, in other countries, private companies 
carry on for profit. 

With regard to the details of the measure I have not much 
to say. The greatest obstacle to a man insuring his life, is his 
want of confidence in the Assurors. But the security of Govern- 
ment is practically absolute, it is understood to be such by 
the class of men who require to insure their lives most. There 
is the thought that if in future one is unable to continue 
his payments, all the money that he will have by that time paid, 
will go for nothing. But this fear .will also be removed by the 
principle proposed, viz,,, that a policy-holder failing to pay his 
premium regularly, is to be entitled in case of death, for his family 
target a certain amount, calculated in consideration of the premiums 
that may have been paid by h)m, before getting into arrears, 
Tho.se who once fall into arrear ought to be given the option to 
revive their policies, on the payment of a fine ; which should 
be so fixed that paying it may not be an equal or a greater 
loss than the payment of* the enhanced rate necessary on account 
of increased age, if a fresh insurance were to be made at the time, 

I do not think it will be proper to allow the surrender of a. 
policy. It will be ^offering a temptation to draw on the future, 
which so many of us are so apt to do. In order to meet the case 
of men who may get rich after^ insuring their lives; and wish to 
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be freed from the lather aiod anxiety of having punctual pay* 
meats to make periodically, Qovernment may undertake, on the 
assured handing over to itOovemment Securities of sufficient amount 
to cover from its proceeds the payments of premium, to return it 
together with the amount of insurance, on the deathj of the 
assured. ^ 

1 do not ^Qow if there exists any collection of statistics that 
may justify Government in charging natives a higher rate of pre- ^ 
mium than Europeans pay in this country. If there is none, there 
is no necessity for charging a higher rate at the outset, or till the 
accumulation of facts should prove it to be necessary, There is no 
reason to fear, that in the case of natives, Government is likely 
to experience greater difficulties with respect to the proof of 
age, satisfactory references, medical examinatiou, evidence of 
death, &c., than attend the case of .Europeans insuring their 
lives at private offices in this country. 1 do not think such 
Europeans produce their birth-register certificates as evidence 
of their age ; and the possession of a registry of births is, I believe, 
the only important circumstance that makes a difierence between 
a European and a native in this respect. It may be provided, 
that, in addition to such testimonies as to age, as a native may 
produce, he is to name two or three persons, residing at the sudder 
station of a district, in whom the Collector and Magistrate may 
he expected to have sufficient confidence, who are to communicate 
to him what they know of the age*, habits, and general health of 
the proposer. These persons may be appointed by the assured as 
trustees to receive the moneys after furnishing satisfactory proof 
of his death ; and when any of these men die before the assured, 
the latter may name another to fill his place, with the approval 
of the Collector. In doubtful cases, the Magistrate may make in* 
quiries, through the Subordinate Service in the villages where 
the insurer may have been born, or may have lived or died. 

With regard to the regular payment of premiums, Government 
need be in no fear of any difficulty, for those who will insure their 
lives in this country will, like people in other countries, under- 
stand such a plain case of self-interest ; and not stand the chance, « 
by their irregularity, of forfeiting the full benefit of their previous 
payments. 

The minimum limit of Rs. 600 suggested in the questions cir- 
culated by Government seems to be rather high. Why not make 
it Rs. 250, to meet the case of those who mo^st urgently requke the 
provision of insurance ? The maximum may well be Rs. 30,000. 
If Government undertake the business, the more lives that insure 
the better ; then why exclude pleaders, mukhtiyars, small zemindars, 
and merchants, who are exactly the same class oi men as Govern* 
meat 9 ervants t 
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Within the first five years after the adoption of such a measure 
by Government, I fully expect 100 persons to insure their lives in 
each district on the average. After deaths commence to take 
place, and people see that Government actually pays tha sums 
assured, the number is sure to increase at a very rapid rate. 

DINA NATH SEN. 



Art X.— famines IN INDIA AND THE DUTY 
OF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTiON 
WITH THEM. 

T he first duty of a Government in connection with famines is 
to do everything it reasonably can to prevent their occur- 
rence ; its second duty is to do all that can reasonably he 
done to mitigate their effects when they occur. An investi- 
gation of the causes and conditions of famines, therefore, natur- 
ally occupies the first place in any enquiry on the subject ; and 
the questions with which such an investigation deals, will be partly 
of a phj’sical and partly of an economical nature. 

The liability of a country to famine’ does not depend on mere 
poverty of soil, or on any other constant causes limiting the amount 
of its" food-supply ; for all such constant causes at the same time 
limit its population. The deserts of Arabia are not more liable to 
famine than the fertile plains of India. Indeed, it is quite possible 
that great fertility of soil may aggravate the mischief of famine, 
when, owing to some of the other conditions on which production 
depends, failing, it occurs. It is not in a barren country with a 
small population, but in a highly fertile country with an abundant 
population, that a sudden failure of the harvest is liable to be at- 
tended by the most disastrous consequences. The relation between 
population and food-supply tends continually to an equilibrium ; 
and the more constant the latter of these functions is, no matter what 
its actual amount may be, the more nearly this condition is attain- 
ed. It is, in fact, to violent fluctudtions in the ratio between food- 
supply and population, due to inconstancy in the causes on which 
the former depends, that the liability to famine is to be traced. It 
follows that it is not to any mere increase of fertility or of the 
average amount of the food-supply, but to the removal of these 
causes of inconstancy, that we must look for the means of prevent- 
ing the liability to the horrors of famine. , 

Since the meteorological and other conditions on which fluctu- 
aliouB in the yield of the soil depend, vary for .different tracts 
during the same period, an abnormally small production in one tract 
being counterbalanced by an abnormally large production id an- 
other, it is obvious that the greater the area from which a commu- 
nity draws its food-supply, the more nearly is constancy in the 
anoount of that supply attainable, and the less liable is the com- 
munity, to be overtaken by famine. 

There are, therefore, two altogether distinct Inodes of diminish- 
ing the Iji^bility of a community to such catastrophes, the one by 
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increasing the constancy of the physical conditions of i to own 
production, the other by extending the area from which its 
tood-snpply is drawn. * 

In a country where the chief source of liability to failure of 
production is deficient raiu-fall, the nearest approach to this cons* 
tancy is attainable by rendering production as far as possible 
independent of the need for rain, and the most effectual means 
of doing this which science has yet discovered, is irrigafion. 

• Where, on the other hand, floods are the enemy most to be 
dreaded, the only available remedy is a system t)f embankments and 
drainage. In no case, however, is it possible, in the present condition 
of science, to attain to absolute constancy, or even to prevent all 
liability to such a degree of inconstancy as involves the risk of 
serious famine. Many of the physical causes upon which production 
depends, or by which it is liable to be unfavourably affected, are 
entirely beyond human control. No human precaution, for in- 
stance, can guard against hail,^or storms, or the ravages Of locusts, 
or some forms of blight ; and/ in Ireland, we have lately had an 
instance of the almost total destruction of a crop on which the popu- 
lation depend for their subsistence, by a cause which is not only so 
far unpreventible, but the very nature of which is a mystery. 

No community, therefore, which draws its food-supply from a 
very limited area, can be absolutely secure from the liability to 
famine ; while one which draws its food from an extended area, 
though it has adopted no pre<xiutions to guard against violent 
fluctuations in the amount of its own production, may be com- 
paratively safe. Even in the latter case, however, the security 
is far from being perfect. There are records of the whole of Asia 
being simultaneously affected by a destructive drought. Such a cala- 
mity, it may be said, does not happen once in five hundred years, 
and is of a kind which it transcends the legitimate functions of 
human prudence to guard against. There are, however, other 
sources of uncertainty of a much less rare and remote character. 
Nd matter how extensive may be the area from which a community 
draws its food-supply, it may be entirely cut off by causes beyond its 
own control, from all possibility of communication with the rest of the 
w8rld, or its foreign communicatioi^ may be so seriously interrupted, 
that it cannot depend with any certainty on outside sources of sup^ 
ply for its subsistence. It will suffice to mention a state of war as 
one o6 the circumstances by which it may at any time be reduced 
to this condition. , 

The most perfect security against famine attainable is, of course, 
to be found in a combination of both the modes of precaution to 
which we are referring. A community which has done all that 
lies in its power, to obviate inconstancy in the amount of its own 
produotion, on the one hand, and, on the other, to extend the area 

s 
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from which it can draw its foodnsupply, is as well off as regards 
liability to this misfortune, as human effort can make it. 

It is, however, by po means certkin that under all circumstances 
a community is bound to do, or would be justified in doing, all it 
can, in either of these directions. Inconsitancy in the physical con- 
ditions of production in some countries may involve so small, or 
rare, a danger, and on the other hand the means of entirely obviat- 
ing it ma.y be so burdensome, that tl»e remedy is wor^e than the 
disease. In a country where serious drought is known to occdr 
only once in a long series of years, and where the water supply in 
other years is so abundant that irrigation is then absolutely useless, 
the burthen of constructing and maintaining the necessary works 
may be a matter of greater moment than the distress, or even the 
loss of life, liable to be caused at distant intervals by a famine. It 
is a moot question whether Bengal is not in such a position. 

It is not always, however, the main ‘body of the community them- 
selves who are capable of rightly deciding a question of this kind. 
In many parts of the North Western Provinces, where irrigation 
would be in most seasons remunerative, and where the liability to 
drought is comparatively frequent, the people, if left to them- 
selves, would, from sheer stupidity or recklessness, decide it wrong- 
ly ; and there are reasons why the question should be a very difficult 
one for even the wisest foresight to decide. One of these is the 
fact that it is not a matter of mere figures. It involves the in- 
determinate problem of tlic comparative valueof human life and 
material wealth with all its incidents, a problem which — men will 
not be able to determine till the harmony between the feelings 
and tho intellect is complete. We cannot determine generally how 
much pain is worse than death ; and it is only beginning to dawn 
upon mankind that there can poscibly be a question between the 
comparative duty of preserving weak lives at the cost of general 
deterioration of physique, and the attainment of general physical 
improvement by their sacrifice. 

As regards the other mode of precaution, it must be rem(5m- 
bored that, for importation to be an efficient means of preventing 
famine, it is indispensible that there should not prevail too wide a 
disparity between the prices of food at liome and at the places from 
• which it has to be imported, tf this disparity approaches in magni- 
tude the difference between normal and famine prices in the home 
market, it is obvious that the remedy is available only after mich of 
the mischief of famine lias ceased to be susceptible of remedy. It is 
generally only after a country has been brought by long continued 
trade into such a relation with its neighbours that the normal 
‘values of food on either side are already nearly approximated, that 
the possibility of preventing at least the earlier stages of famine by 
importation arises. Such a state of things cannot usually be 
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arrived at suddenly ; and, whenever it is arrived at so suddenly tha^ 
the necessary processes of adaptation have not had time to take 
place, the inconvenience cauaei is comparable with that occasioned 
by famine itself. 

So far we liave been considering the causes of famine generally 
Let us now take the special case of India. 

•Almost every great famine in India — and when .we speak 
of great famines, we mean famines at once intense and vvidfe- 
B^read,— has, there is good reason to believe, been the result of 
drought. Only one great Indian famine of wliicli we have any record 
has been generally attributed to any other cause. This is the famine 
which occurred in the year 13-45, during the reign of Muhammad 
Toglilak. Mr. Girdlestone, in his Report on tiie past Famines of the 
North Western Provinces says regarding this event : “The constant 
expeditious which this mouavch undertook in order to put down 
rebellion in distant provinces, and the magnilicent ideas which he 
conceived of conquering Khora^au, and even China, necessarily 
led to increased taxation throughout his dorniidous, and caused 
men to be pressed for the army who would otheivvise have remained 
peaceful tillers of the soil. Not content, too, with this drain on 
the agricultural population, he on more than one occasion ordered 
out troops as though for a wild beast chase, but really with a 
view to kill unfortunate villageis, whose only fault was that they 
could not satisfy his arbitrary demamls. Even now his name 
is better known for the massacre* of unoffending men at Kanouj, 
than for those wonderful talents and accomplishments which were 
almost unique in the days wlien he fived. — A long series of 
oppressions ended, as it might be expected that they would end, 
in widespread distress. The peasants fled from their houses 
and resorted to the jungles in despair. Many adopted a career 
of plunder ; many more died through sheer starvation. To make 
matters worse, the calamity which maffs violence had originated, 
wa^ enhanced hy unfavourable seasons. There were neither 
labobrers nor cattle enough to ensure a sufficiency of food, and the 
few crops that were sown failed for want of rain. ” 

J Sven in this case, we thus see, it is admitted that want of rain 
something to do with the famiu(^; and we suspect that, notwith- , 
standing Toghlak’s military expeditions and tyrannical acts, there 
would have been no really widespread mortality from want of food, 
but for •this untoward meteorological condition. An army may 
leave famjne in its rnarch^but it must be an enormous army whose 
inarch is the cause of a famine extending “ more or loss over the 
whole of Hindustan,” while, as to the impressment of men for an , 
expedition to China having seriously affected the harvest over so 
.great an area, it is altogether incredible. No doubt, the misgovern- 
ment and oppression that marked Toghlak's reign, weie such as to 
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render the people whblly incapable of struggling against a scarcity 
of even moderate intensity. But, after all, the only year of his 
reign in which there is* said to have*" been widespread famine, was 
ISiS, while we are told that his expeditions and his tyrannies were 
constant/^ and in this year 1 34*5, it is admitted that there was a 
failure of the rain-fall. We are fairly justified, therefore, in con-*" 
eluding thfi^t even this famine was not an exception to the rule. * ” 

Colonel Baird Smith has, certainly, suggested that the great 
famine of 1769-70 was due to floods rather than to drought,** 
but the evidence that this was not the case, and that the real cause 
was a failure of the rain-fall, very similar in its circumstances 
and incidence to that of 1873, is overwhelming. Indeed, it is 
we think, very doubtful 'whether the occurrence of a widespread 
famine from floods in India is physically possible, though extensive 
local failures of the crops from this c;^.use are of not Infrequent 
occurrence. 

It may be accepted, then, as an established fact, that the only 
natural cause of deficient production which the people of this coun- 
try have to fear, or, at all events, which it is worth their while to 
make special provision against, is drought. Irrigation works are 
consequently the only available means which they can usefully 
adopt of increasing the constancy of production. * 

Leaving the mode of providing funds for, of constructing, and 
of regulating such works as matters of administrative detail which 
hardly fall within the scope of oui' subject, we proceed to con- 
sider the conditions under which it is economically desirable 
that such a means of reducing the liability to famine should, 
or should not, be adopted in any particular district. For this 
purpose it is necessary that we should set out with a clear under- 
standing of what economy compfehends; whether we shall take 
the ordinary commercial sense of the word, in which it is a mat- 
ter of mere quantitative calculation of the total outgoings and 
the total incomings ; or whether we shall take that wider and 
higher sense, in which the question of intensity comes into play, 
as well as that of quantity. In the former sense, expenditure is 
economical when the total of the returns exceeds the totaljof the 
disbursements; and all that it would be necessary to consider 
would be whether, on an average of all varieties of season, the 
increase of production from the works contemplated would counter- 
balance the cost of maintaining them, and the interest on th6 capi- 
tal expended in their construction. In the latter sense, expenditure 


t ♦ It is possible that a deeper enter, we believe that, under exist- 
systezn of cultivation might operate iug circumstanoes, there are inaur- 
in the same direction. But for mountable ol^taclcs to any great 
reakoBB into which we cannot now improvement In this respect. 
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be economical, notwithstanding that the total of the disbtrtse 
ments exceeds the total of the returns. If such were not the case 
it would be wholly impossible to defend the principle of in- 
stirance, at least as at present practised, on grounds of ecohoniy ; 
for the mere fact that it is to the advantage of the insurance 
•offices to carry on their business, is a conclusive proof that the 
total of the payments made by the insurers exceeds that of the 
payments made to them. Yet as a matter of fact, there is no doubt 
ihat insurance at rates fairly remunerative to those who accept 
the risk, is true economy on the part of the insurers. 

Let us examine for a moment the reason why this is so. The 
explanation is based on the fact that profits and losses are 
characterised by intensity as well as by quantity. On the 
one hand, it may be vastly more advantageous for a man to gain 
a hundred pounds in one, year, even though he gain nothing 
in the next twenty-four years, than for him to gain five pounds 
a year for twenty-five successive years. On the other hand, it 
may be much less disastrous for a man to lose five pounds 
a year for twenty-five successive years, than for him to lose 
a hundred pounds in one year, even though he lose nothing 
in the next twenty-four years. The hundred pounds in the 
latter case may be the whole of his capital or stock-in-trade, and 
its loss may mean a life of poverty and pain, or even premature 
death ; while the loss of a hundred and twenty-five pounds, in 
twenty five annual instalments^of five pounds each, may not only 
involve no serious inconvenience to him, but may even be con- 
sistent with a gradual increase of his w&lth. 

This is not only the case with regard to the pecuniary outgoings 
and incomings of individuals ; the principle is one which obtains 
throughout nature, and the ihaportance of which increases in 
proportion as physiological considerations come into play. A 
certain amount of labour spread equally over seven days may be in 
a high degree healthful, while the s^me amount expended in a 
single day may be so injurious, that neither six days’ rest, nor a 
lifelong rest, will repair the mischief ; it may be absolutely destruc- 
tive ; or it may be impossible. A large amount of pain or privation 
may be endured during a long period in a diffiuse form, whil^ 
a titl>e of the amount inflicted in a shorter period would be 
intolerable. 

the problem of the economy of expenditure on canals as 
a meap^ of escaping faiwine, is one in which a multitude of phy- 
siological consideratious come into play, and it is pre-eminently 
necessary that it should be regarded intensively as well as quantii 
tatively. To mention only one of these considerations, which 
includes most of 'the others, it is infinitely better that a man 
should be a little hungry, and a fortiori that he should suffer less 
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urgent privations, every day for a year, than that he should be 
absolutely witljout food even for a single week. Then there is an 
important class of considerations, not altogether of a physiological 
character, but similar to those which render insurance against fire 
good economy, which make it advantageous for men to undergo a 
small annual sacrifice in order to escape a season of such severe 
need as a famine implies, even though the total of the annual sacri- 
fices is grealer, quantitatively considered, than the actual loss 
avoided, aud though that loss would not be accompanied by sacrifice 
of life, or even severe physical suifering. For a large majority of 
those who have the means, or the credit, to tide over such a 
period in personal safety, come out of it with the savings of years 
utterly exhausted ; with their jewels, their household goods, their 
implements, and perhaps their very cattle and seed grain, sold or 
consumed, or, in addition to all this, oppressed with a load of debt 
from which they may never recover. *The result is that, in the 
place of a few years of moderate self-denial, they have to endure a 
life-time of poverty and distress, l^rom the position of men of 
substance, they have sunk into that of beggars ; from free men, 
they have been degraded into serfs. The effect of a season of 
famine on the country is thus not merely to email on its popula- 
tion a certain amount of Ipss of life, or temporary suffering, but to 
thrust back its progress for an indefinite term of years ; so that a 
succession of such seasons, even though^occurriug at considerable 
intervals, may be absolutely inbibi<,ive of all general progress 
whatever. Whenever the deficiency is so great tliat the liigh 
prices do not compensate producers, a transfer of wealth takes 
place from them to the money-lending class, and where this 
transfer is effected through an increase in the debts of the former, 
the ultimate loss to them is immensely greater than the amount of 
borrowed money actually expended by them during the famine. 
Ail this is, it may be said, so obvious as to amount to truism. 
Yet it is by no means certain that it is sufficiently considered by 
the generality of people in practice. While the quautitativd 
elements of such a problem as that of inigation are easily 
appreciated, much more recondite reasoning is required in order 
fully to appreciate its intensive ^elements ; and in this country 
it Is evidently not to the mass of the people .that its decision can 
be safely left. 

As regards the need for irrigation, the lands which make up«our 
Indian possessions may be broadly divided iqto three classes ^ — the 
first consisting of tracts of country in which the rain-fall is normal- 
ly insufficient for successful cultivation ; the second, of tracts in 
wKich the rainfall, though more frequently sufficient than not, is in 
a high degree precarious ; and the third, of tracts^ in which it is ge- 
nerally abundant, aud drought an exceptional occurrence. Taking 
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the Bengal Presidency, a considerable portion of the Panj^b may be 
fairly ranked in the first class. A part of the Panjib, the North- 
Western Provinces, and, in a lower degree, Behar, may perhaps be 
placed in the second category ; while Lower Bengal belongs to the 
third. 

In the first tract, where the yield is scanty or cultivation absent, 
•the advantage of irrigation is obvious; for, where the^, soil is not 
absolutely incapable of yielding a crop, the production is imme- 
diately increased by it to an extent more than sufficient to repay 
the cost. It is not, however, as has been already pointed out, 
in tracts of this description that irrigation is most needed, if 
it indeed it is needed at all, as a precaution against famine on the 
spot. For the production, though insufficient in amount, is com- 
paratively constant ; and the population sparse in proportion. As 
a remuneratve undertaking and a means of increasing the 
wealth of the people, irrigation is, nevertheless, under such 
circumstances, highly desirg^ble ; and moreover, although not 
required to prevent famines on the spot, it may be very use- 
ful in helping to prevent, or mitigate famines elsewhere. For 
the increase in production, caused by it, at first far outstrips the 
growth of population, and leaves a surplus of grain for exportation. 

In tracts of the second kind, irrigation may, or may not, be 
commercially economical, but is undoubtedly economical in the 
higher sense of the term we have described above. Whether the 
fact that it is so is apparent to the ordinary native mind, will depend 
upon whether the danger is sufficiently marked and frequent to 
impress a somewhat dull imagination, finaided by any great degree 
of foresight, or not. 

In tracts of the third description, irrigation obviously cannot be 
economical in the commercial sense ; and the question whether it 
is so in any sense will generally be open to very grave doubt. In 
the face of such doubt, and of the dissatisfaction which any attempt 
to force irrigation works on the people would inevitably cause, the 
Government will, we think, act wisely in turning its attention 
rather to other means of precaution ; and, with so wide an area 
entirely under its control, if it does its duty fully in constructing 
iTTigation works wherever, on a ^thorough and intelligent consi- 
deration of the case they appear beyond reasonable doubt to be 
economical, it may probably rely with perfect safety on the ex- 
tension of trade between one part of its territories and another to 
prevent serious distress^ We have very little hesitation in saying 
that, if an effective system of irrigation works existed throughout 
Upper India and Behar, wherever irrigation is even commercially 
economical, and if at the same time the means of communication 
were made thoroughly efficient, there need be no fear of famine 
resulting from any probable failure of the harvest in. Bengal. 
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As regards the importation of grain from beyond the seas, the 
trade relations of India with other countries are such that this 
source of supply is nqi available till famine prices have already 
been reached. Importation from abroad cannot, r therefore, ux^r 
present conditions, unless through the intervention of Government 
and at enormous expense, be depended on to prevent distress, or t€f 
check merely high prices, but only to mitigate the extreme effects df 
famine, it is not part of our purpose here to discuss in detail the 
conditions through which India would have to pass before she co«l<f 
look to importations* from other countries as the first resource for 
supplementing a deficiency in her own harvest. Attendant on these 
conditions, however, would be a gradual rise of prices through a 
series of years. She may be approaching such a time ; but it is 
not so near that she can, in the meanwhile, afford to neglect other 
precautions, more within her control. , Nor, as we have already re- 
marked, is it a time which admits of being precipitated, for a very 
rapid fall in the purchasing power ojF money is as certainly attended 
Vrith widespread distress and social disorganisation when brought 
about in the course of trade, as when caused by a temporary defi- 
ciency of production. Even the sudden opening up of an isolated 
country, when it leads to a large influx of the precious metals, 
may prove a source of great distress to a large class of the popula- 
tion. However this may be, the broad fact remains that, in 
the present state of things, India cannot look without for the 
means of preventing famine. • 

The present pressure has led to the revival of the antiquated 
proposition for establishihg great public granaries as a precaution 
against famine. Believing, as we do, that the best granary India 
could have, would be a complete system of irrigation, even if con- 
fined to tracts in which it was jliainly remunerative, we should 
dismiss the proposition as superfluous, if there were any prospect 
of such a system being soon in operation. Since, however, it will 
probably be long before this can be the case, it may be worth 
while to consider whether, in the meantime, the establishment of 
such grauaries would be an advisable measure. To establish 
them for the purpose of selling the food to the general population 
in times of scarcity, would be open to all the objections we urge 
elsewhere against interference with prices. As, however, the 
.Government has a perfect right to pay its own labourers in food, 
it might seem at first that these objections did not apply to gra- 
naries maintained solely for the purposq of such payments. Nor 
would they, if it were possible for Government to maintain large 
^granaries without seriously interfering with trade. But this would 
not be possible, if for no other reason, because food grains cannot 
be stored for a series of years, and, in order to* avoid the destruc- 
tion of their contents, the Government would be compelled to 
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empty them periodically, and substitute new grain for o}4 itu 
operation which could not, -in any way that we see, be managed 
without perpetual interference with traae. Such constantly re- 
curring interference would be even more mischievous than the 
comparatively rare interference which would result from Qovern- 
Jinent coming into the market as a seller in a time of famine, re- 
garding the effect of which we shall have more to say ptesently. 

^ As regards the prevention of famine, then, we believe the true, 
and only safe, policy for the Government to pursue, lies in the 
construction of irrigation works, wherever the rain-fall is either 
normally deficient, or notably precarious ; in the facilitation, to the 
utmost of its power, of internal communications ; and in the pro- 
motion of trade, both internal and foreign, and the removal of all 
obstacles to its development in the shape of octroi duties, transit 
duties, export duties, and tlm like. 

The second part of our subject concerns the means which Govern- 
ment should adopt to mitigate the effects of famine, when, unfor- 
tunately, it occurs. 

Foremost among tlie measures liable to be pressed upon its 
attention for this purpose, is that of coercing the grain- 
merchant to dispose of his stocks at moderate prices, that is, 
at prices which would enable every one to keep up his ordinary 
consumption as long as possible during a period of deficient food- 
supply. The advocates of suc^i interference misunderstand both 
the true significance of high prices and the position which the 
grain-merchant really occupies in the scheme of society. 

The grain-merchant discharges, in effect, the function of a 
banker of food to the community at large. He takes over from 
the producers, directly or indii;pctly, the surplus of food beyond 
their immediate necessities, and he distributes that food to con- 
sumers as required. The terms, however, on which he does this, 
are not banker’s terras. He is not paid by a fixed commission ; 
bujt his remuneration consists in the difference between the rate 
at which ho receives the food and that at which he dispenses it, 
the former being the lowest rate at which he can induce the pro- 
ckicers to part with it ; the latter the highest rate at which he 
can induce the consumers to take it The rate at which he receives 
the food, is determined' by the ratio which the probable quantity 
to be thus stored is estimated to bear to the probable total draw- 
ings of the community ; the rate at which he dispenses it, by the 
ratio which the quantity*actually stored is estimated, between the 
parties, to bear to these probable total drawings. So far as the 
grain-merebant is enabled to obtain a higher rate of remuner*? 
ation than the mere interest on his capital and value of his 
labour, the advantage depends on ^ the differing conditions under 
which these ratios are calculated on either occasiob. If it were 
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equally wiihiu the power of all the parties, on both occasions, to 
calculate them exactly, qo such additnonal remuneration would, at 
least in a state of free trade, be possible. It is this excess of profit 
which is said by the economists to be the merchant’s compensation 
for the risks of the market • 

Along with this function of food-banker, the grain-merchant - 
discharges Unother important function, that of an agent for 
the interchange of commodities between different sections of thOf 
community. In both these capacities he is a valuable servant of 
the public, and the sole reason of his being regarded in a less 
favourable light, lies in the uncertainty of the scale on which he 
is remunerated, an uncertainty which places buyer and seller in 
every transaction in the position of mutual antagonists, the one 
striving to get as much, and the other to give as little, as possible. 
Though the excess of profit which we have described as being tlie 
merchant’s compensation for the risks of the market, is at one 
time a greater, and at another time' a less quantity ; the average 
about which it oscillates, is an approximation to the true value of 
the risk due to really unavoidable uncertainty, and, so fur as 
it exceeds that value, is due solely to the superior knowledge of 
future probabilities which the merchant possesses over those 
with whom he deals. The real uncertainty, however, and, con- 
sequently, the true value of the risk represented by it, itself varies 
according to the conditions under , which trade is carried on at 
a given place and time, being greater in proportion as the 
machinery for ascertaining^ and making known the amount of pro- 
duction and of stocks, and the state of the markets, actual and 
prospective, is imperfect, and less in proportion as that machinery 
is perfect. Any real improvemei^t in the machinery in question 
is, therefore, in effect, tantamount to a proportionate cheapening 
of commodities ; and to facilitate such an improvement, by every 
legitimate means in its power, is consequently one of the most 
important functions of Government. 

The light in which the grain-merchant is regarded by the people, 
varies very much as the prices of his goods vary. When they are 
not sensibly above the average, he is looked upon as at all events 
<a harmless individual. When they are so high as to produce more 
than ordinary inconvenience, he is regarded with suspicion ; while, 
should they unfortunately reach [famine height, instead of being 
blessed as a friend, he is execrated as an enemy of mankincf 
It is commonly supposed that the higher prices, the * greater 
the merchant’s profits ; and, in a season of scarcity or famine, 
^he cry goes abroad, not merely that his profits are enormous, 
hut that his cupidity is the principal cause ^of the surrounding 
distress. It is, however, by no means necessarily true that a 
seaapu of fiin!iiae is a season of, unusually large profits to 
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grain-tnercbanifc Extraordinary losses and extraordinary gains 
depend alike upon extr<xordinary uncertainty in the course of 
prices. If, at the time when the grain-merchant contracts for^ or 
lays in, his stocks, the means of accurately forecasting the range of 
prices exists, and is equally available to both merchant and pro- 
ducer, the extraordinary profit, so far as sucli profit may be 
possible, will accrue chiefly to the producer, rather than to the 
liderchant ; and, if, owing to the absence of such means, it is 
shared in, or monopolised by, the latter, it is at the expense of the 
producer rather than of the consumer. In practice, no doubt, the 
grain-merchant does generally make a greater profit in a season 
of dearth, than in a season of plenty, because, when the 
deflciency in the supply reaches a certain point, prices rise in a 
ratio so much higher as to outstrip all previous calculation ; and 
of so much of the rise as has not been previously calculated, he 
gets the whole profit. In this country, no doubt, the relations 
between producer and merchemt are complicated by the fact that 
the former is generally to a certain extent in the power of 
the latter, and that his needs and obligations prevent the pos- 
sibility of bis taking full advantage of any knowledge he may 
possess of the prospects of the season. But it is the proportion 
iu which the profit is shared between tbe merchant and the 
producer, not tbe price to the consumer, that is affected by the 
circumstance. 

Another ground of the ill-feeling towards the grain-merchant 
that is engendered in a time of scarcity, is the belief that he 
raises prices, and thus aggravates the prevailing distress, by holding 
over longer than he otherwise would hold over. As regards tbe 
raising of prices, this belief is, nojioubt, a just one ; but, as regards 
the aggravation of the distress occasioned thereby, it is, iu ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, untrue. If the merchant does not hold 
over to a greater extent than is necessary to equalise the consump- 
tiop, and thus eke out the food-supply, through the period of 
scarcity, it is evident that he does not aggravate the distress, but 
the contrary. For, though he is the cause of the effects of the 
scarcity being sooner felt, he guards the community against the 
fatal results of a total failure of the food-supply at a later period. * 
If, on the other hand, he holds over to a greater extent than that 
indicated, he does so at the ultimate sacrifice of his own interests ; 
for the* result in that case must be, sooner or later, a revulsion of 
prices, and he finds that be would have made more by selling, than 
he has done by bolding over. That he should occasionally err in 
this way, is inevitable ; but, when he does so, it is a mere accidental • 
result of a policy which, on the whole, operates to tbe advantage 
of the puUic, It migbti moreover, be urged, that, even if the mer^ 
chant does realise higher rate of ^profit in a season of -scarcity, and^ 
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that, too, at the eicpeose of the consumer, this is no more than he 
is fairly entitled to on the principle that, the greater the mag- 
nitude of the service performed, the greater is its money value. 

The primary cause of the irritation which, owing to a fallacious 
process of reasoning, comes to be vented in ill-feeling, and not^ 
unfrequently in overt violence, against the grain-merchant, is, of 
course, tho pressure of high pi ices, untempered as it is by an 
intelligent appreciation of their real significance and effect.*^ 
We lack the special experience which would enable us to 
say whether or not the crew or passengers of a ship at 
sea, when prudently put upon half rations, entertain any feel- 
ing of irritation against the captain from whom the order 
emanates ; but we suspect, from what we know of human 
use in general, that the usual tendency on such occasions 
is to feel that at least the captain is acting prematurely ; and the 
inevitable consequence of such a feeling would be dissatisfaction, 
varying in intensity with the extent *of the privation and the amount 
of the inconvenience suffered. We have no doubt, however, 
arguing on the same premises, that, in the absence of a control- 
ling authority of some kind, the majority of the crew or passen- 
gers in nine cases out of ten, would not adopt a similar precau- 
tionary measure of their own accord until it was too late; if, 
indeed, they would not, with a full consciousness of the danger 
they were incurring, prefer to acqept the risk of exhausting their 
stock before the end of the voyage, rather than endure for any 
length of time the pangs pf present hunger. 

Now, the position of a country that cannot import food, is, 
during a season of famine, very much like that of a ship at sea which 
has ruu short of provisions, and Jiigh prices do in the one case 
what the authority of the captain does in the other, i.e., they 
equalise the consumption of tlie food-supply, and prevent its 
complete exhaustion, during the continuance of the necessity. 
And they do this, as no other means could do it. ^ 

There are two reasons why it is futile to expect that people 
will, of their own accord, and without the pressure of immediate 
necessity, contract their consumption of food so as to produce tde 
^same economising effect. The first of these reasons is their want 
of the requisite knowledge, or, if they possess the knowledge in a 
dim sort of way, the want of such a definite and forcible belief as 
shall work their imaginations up to the requisite pitch of appre- 
hension. One of the chief indications of a scarcity is, indeed, for 
the mass of the people, these very high prices themselves. Even 
c daring their prevalence, there is, as we have already shown, a strong 
and general tendency to discredit their necessity ; — to believe that 
things are not so bad as they are made out to be, or as to justify 
escceptioual dearness. It is in^ the highest degree improbable, 
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tbeo, tbat, without this iudicatiou, people would realise the tnagui- 
tude of the impending calannity ivith spch force as to inflict on 
themselves the very inconvenience which they regard as a serious 
grievance when caused by high prices. 

, The other reason is the enormous difficulty, with most people, of 
: subordinating present desires to future necessities. This difficulty 
is far from being a merely factitious, or a captious one. To 
•inhibit a present desire from developing itself into volition, 
involves an expenditure of nerve force of* a most exhaustive 
kind, and the maintenance of an emotional conflict which is 
in itself most really painful, altogether apart from the pain of 
the mere privation undergone. It requires long discipline and . 
great fortitude to exert such a controlling power over even 
ordinary desires, — over those in which the object is to procure 
pleasure, rather than to escape actual pain. But the desire to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger is no ordinary desire. It is a 
desire to escape actual paiA of a most distressing character ; 
and it may well be doubted whether more tlian a very small 
majority of mankind, with food at their command, would be 
capable of restraining the impulse to gratify it, for any length of 
time, for the sake of a remote contingency. 

However this may be, it is certain that, in practice, the degree 
of apprehension created by a knowledge of a failure of the harvest 
is not sufficient to inducQ hungry people to refuse cheap 
food. 

There is no power in the country, like that of a captain in a 
ship, to take the distribution of the food-supply under its own 
charge. The Government, if it had the power, possesses neither 
the knowledge, nor the machipery, necessary for such a purpose. 
High prices alone — the natural out-come of free trade — are 
capable of exerting the requisite control over consumption. 

It follows that any attempt on the part of the Government 
to interfere with the natural course of prices must be mischievous, 
and, in proportion as it is successful, is liable to be disastrous in 
its effects ; and this is true not only of direct interference, by 
* fixing prices, but, in all but exceptional cases, of indirect inter- 
ference, by entering into competition with private traders in 
the importation and sale of grain: It may, perhaps, be urged 
tha^ if the Government acts on the ordinary principles of 
private trade, nothing but good can result from its interference, 
since •prices are, in that case, lowered only through the effect of a 
real increase in the food-supply. If the effect of the Government 
engaging in trade were the same as that of an extension of the 
machinery of private commerce, this would, no doubt, be true. 
But, in practice, the spectacle of Government thus occupying 
itself creates an impression ouj of all proportion* to the magni- 
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tude, not only of its actual, but of its possible operations. Tbe 
moment that Government begins placing grain in the market 
for sale, or importing' it wiih the object, real or apparent, 
of so placing it, private traders, no matter how insignificant may 
be the actual extent of its interference, are immediately led to , 
contract or suspend their operations, under the apprehension of ^ 
a degree, of competition wholly beyond their power to contend 
against. The Government is, in fact, at once credited with the « 
intention of doing aU that the merchants believe it to be capable 
of doing ; and as they form an^extravagant notion of the extent of 
its capability in the matter, they conclude that they must be 
inevitably crushed by so formidable a competitor, and retire from 
the field to avoid absolute ruin, or serious loss. As what tlie 
Government can really accomplish, is, however, at jbhe best, utterly 
insignificant compared with the total of what the grain-merchants 
could have accomplished, the country thus driven to lean entirely 
upon it, will find that it is leanings on a straw. This argument 
against inteiference depends, of course, for its validity on the as- 
sumption that the distressed district is accessible to the operations 
of toe private trader, and that no peculiar circumstances are at 
work to keep him out of the market. 

The Indian Economist, whose opinions on matters of this 
kind, though not invariably sound, are entitled to consideration, 
has, indeed, attempted to show that high prices in the earlier 
period of a famine are especially mischievous, and, in somewhat 
vague language, urges the importance of endeavouring to keep 
them down. The Englisliman not only contests the accuracy 
of this view of the case, the grounds of which are not distinctly 
stated by the Economist, but maintains broadly that, since the 
more completely prices are equalised throughout the season, the 
less disastrous the result is likely to be, the sooner they rise the 
better. In reply to the latter view, and in defence of that of 
the Economist, the Indian Statesman contends that high pricqs 
at the commencement of the scarcity are inoperative as a means 
of reducing consumption, while, on the other hand, they lead to 
the early exhaustion of the pecuniary means of consumers. His« 
argument is, that, so long as people have money, they, not being 
philosophers, will buy as much food as they can with it, up to 
their usual quantity, no matter how high the prices are. This 
is, no doubt, perfectly true ; indeed, it is the very argumenf we 
ourselves have just been using to prove the i^ecessity of high prices ; 
but the conclusion derived from it by the Statesman is erroneous. 

^The population of the country may be divided roughly into 
tliree classes y, a small class who are wealthy enough to waste food 
ill ordinary times ; a considerable class who ' could, in ordinary 
timas, buy more food than they do, but yet live economically, and a 
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very large majority who live literally from hand to mouth, and who, 
even in ordinary seasonfl, spend upon food all the money they have 
available for the purpose. Tlie effect of high prices on the first of 
these classes is probably to diminish waste, which to all intents and 
purposes is consumption ; and if, by and by, it causes them to increase 
Their expenditure, there is but little fear of their means being ex- 
^hausted. The second class, no doubt, adopt the course described by' 
the Staiesmany that is, they increase their expenditure,* and incur 
*tlje risk of exhausting their means, rather than reduce their 
consumption ; but the third, and, so far as £he point at issue is 
concerned, much the most important class, do not adopt this 
course, simply because they cannot. Their means of purchasing 
food are not so elastic as the Statesman assumes. They have no 
store of money laid by, out of which they can provide for an extra- 
ordinary expenditure on food, ^^^d their daily or monthly earnings 
furnish little or no margin for the purpose. They must meet 
the high prices by reducing tl\eir consumption, because they have 
not the money to purchase the same quantity of food as before. 
Their means, moreover, are not exhausted, for the simple reason 
that they have no accumulated means to exhaust. 

At the same time it must be admitted that one of the results of 
high prices is to cut off the means of a largo number of this class 
by diminishing the labour fund from which their wages come. 
The second class referred to, by whom they are chiefly employed, 
being compelled to expend more 011 their own food, have less 
left to disburse in the payment of wages to others, and the con- 
sequence is that the demand for labour'falls off at the very time 
when, in order that the increased cost of the necessaries of life 
may be met, it should rise. 

This brings us to a most important point in the matter under 
discussion. Though high prices are the means by which, operating 
through the selfish instincts of those who perform the function of 
food-bankers for the community, a scarcity of food compels that 
subordination of present desires to future exigences which alone 
can prevent its being needlessly destructive, they produce this 
gffect in a very unequal manner. The reduction of consumption 
which they cause instead of takipg place all round, falls entirely 
on the poorer classeak The sacrifice by which the food-supply 
of the country is economised, is exacted wholly from those who 
are least able to bear it ; least able both because their consump- 
tion is jklways at a mi^^imum, and because they are the class 
who^ being compelled to labour, are least capable of moderating, 
the physical need for food. Here it is that, after prices have 
reached a certain height, it l>ecomes the duty of Government td 
step in. The ground of this duty, however, is not any obligation 
to secure* au equal distribution of the food-supply ; fur tho 
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principle of snch equal distribution, pursued to its legitimate 
conclusions, would lead to communism in its most unqualified 
form. The ground of the duty, iS the obligation Government 
lies under, to save its subjects from avoidable death or disease, 
and the extent of its interference should be limited strictly by 
this Consideration. Even so limited, the duty is one which/ 
in a time of severe famine, is liable to prove most onerous. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the action of the Government 
on the present occasion, as it was on that of the last great* 
famine in the North-Western Provinces, has been strictly in 
accordance with the principles we are here insisting upon. 
In spite of a great deal of very ignorant clamour, it has re- 
solutely abstained from all interference with the prices of food, 
either directly, by authoritatively fixing them, or indirectly, by 
entering into competition with the grain-merchant. Still less 
has it shown any disposition to act on the communistic prin- 
ciple of equal distribution, to do which it would be necessary 
for it to take possession of all the grain in the country, and 
ration the population. Cautious as its policy has been, however, 
it has not altogether escaped accidentally impeding the oper- 
ations of the private trader; for its importation of grain into 
certain districts, though merely for the purpose of paying the wages 
of its own labourers, is reported to have had for a time a discourag- 
ing effect on the importations of the merchants, Th ecircumstance 
was as unavoidable as it is unfortunate ; and it fully confirms all 
we have said about the danger of a greater degree of interference. 

The nature of the duty which the Government has to perform, 
being thus plainly indicated, the next question that arises is, how 
it can perform this duty with the maximum of economy, as 
regards the ultimate financial renult to itself, and the minimum 
of strain on the food-supply of the country. 

There is an unfortunate tendency in some quarters to ignore the 
former consideration, and to argue as though it were a matter of 
little or no importance that the expenditure of Government 
on relief operations should be reproductive, provided only the 
immediate object of saving life be attained. Those who adopf 
this view, seem to forget two facts, the one, that, whatever the 
net cost of relief operations may be, though it may come in 
the first instance from the Government treasury, it must ultimate- 
ly fall as a tax on the people ; the other, that, to feed people 
without utilising the store of force so converted into physical 
energy, is as plainly waste as to consunfe so much coal in the 
furnace of a boiler without utilising the energy of the steam 
generated by the process. It is the loss, once and for ever, as far 
humap uses are concerned, of all but a small residuum of the 
fotUd represented by the food consumed ; a wilful and absolute 
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annihilation so much wealth. Indeed, it is open to doulit 
whether the saving of life a^d health thus effected would not be 
4^ rather apparent than real; whether the loss of wealth in- 
volved would not mean ultimately an equivalent loss of life dr 
health, which, though^ owing to its being spread over a longer 
^riod, it would be less obvious and, it may be, less intensdjr 
mischievous, would 1:>e oqually real with the immediate loss of 
Jife and heaHh prevented. 

The duty of Oovernment to guard against its relief-expenditure 
being non-productive is thus as obvious as its duty to save life ; 
and the realisation of this condition is to a certain extent facilitated 
by the mode in which the distress caused by a scarcity cofiftea 
about. The people most liable to be thrown on its bands consist 
in the main cf the labouring class, with a sprinkling, on the one 
hand, of the improvident members of classes higher in the social 
scale, and, on the other, of the old and infirm poor. Tlie only relief 
which will meet the case of the last of these classes is charitable 
relief. In ordinary times they are a burtlien which humanity 
requires the community to bear, but nevertheless, economically 
considered, a burtlien pure and simple. Famine, or no famine, 
no production of any importance can be got out of them. As 
regards them, the one object of Government interference is to save 
life and prevent pain ; and all it has to consider, is how this can 
be most completely effected. 

As regards the most numerous of the classes named, it is other- 
wise, The cause of their being thrown , upon the hands of the 
Government is two-fold. On the one hand the rate of wages 
is no longer sufficient to furnish them with the necessaries of life ; 
on the other hand the demand for labour is seriously diminished. 
Inability to labour is not part of the cause. The obvious course 
for the Government to pursue is, therefore, to supply this class 
with labour, and it follows from what we have just said 
that it lies uuder the severest obligation to see that, as far 
as possible, this labour shall be of a reproductive character ; 
while the more immediately reproductive it is, the more appro- 
pAate it is likely to be to the occasion. Labour imposed for 
labour’s sake is but little, if dt all, preferable to idleness.. 
Indeed, in one respect it is worse, since labour increases 
the quantity of food a man requires. Labour expended on 
works * which are unlikely to be continued to completion, 
after the famine has passed away, and which must therefore prove 
abortive, comes under the same category. Labour spent on works 
calculated to be only remotely useful, does not fully meet the* 
necessities of the casp. 

It is open, we think, to serious doubt whether a considerable 
roportiou of the works which gxe undertaken by ‘the Qovern- 
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ment on occasions like the present, do not fall within the last two 
descriptions. The scale of expenditure appropriate to a season 
of famine cannot be kept up in succeeding years ; and, unless 
the works commenced have been very carefully considered, the 
chances are that many of them have subsequently, on financial 
grounds, to be abandoned in an unfinished state, and eithef 
remain more curious monuments of a great famine, or, if at any 
subsequent period they are resumed, are found to have become sq 
far impaired, as to need re-construction. Other works, again, are 
of doubtful or remote utility ; and the expense incurred in them 
afterwards prevents the execution of works which, being more 
immediately needed, should have been preferred. 

Moreover, while these works are being executed, there remains, 
unperformed, or inefficiently performed, throughout the famine 
districts, a labour which is of more urgent importance than perhaps 
any great public work that could be devised. The very circum- 
stances which cast upon Government the burthen of finding 
employment for starving multitudes, are leading at the same 
time to a partial suspension of that agricultural labour on which 
the ensuing harvest depends. The labourers who flock to the 
relief works are, at least during a considerable portion of the 
famine period, set free from agricultural labour only by the 
Inability of the ryots to expend the same sum as usual in paying 
them, and the inevitable result is that the work of cultiva- 
tion is neglected, or inefficiently performed. Now, it seems 
very questionable whether the money which the Government 
proposes to spend in relief works of a special character, would 
not be better spent in preventing this diversion of labour from 
its ordinary occupations, than in encouraging it ; — whether, in 
fact, there is not a great deal to be done in the fields them- 
selves, which should take precedence of non-agricultural and 
remote works, and the suspension of which Government might 
interfere to obviate with a m,aximum of advantage to the countjry, 
and a minimum of distress to the people employed. 

The cost of such labour, which would bp eminently and imme- 
diately reproductive, would be recoverable in the ensuing yifTAr 
irom the ryots at whose disposal it might have been placed. The 
difficulties which the organisation of such a 'scheme would present, 
do not appear to be very formidable. Two modes of operation 
occur to us. The scheme might be carried out through a system of 
advances to the ryots : but there would ibe serious risk of these 
advances being misapplied ; and the system would be open to other 
•formidable abuses. The other plan would be to tell off to the ryots, 
through trustworthy agents appointed for the^purpose, such num- 
ber of labourers as each decided that be could advantageously 
employ in his fields, the daily pa;|^ments being made by the agents 
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in question and debited to the rj^ots. Supervision of the actual 
work would be unnecessary, as the ryots, knowing that they had 
to pay for the labour, would themselves be efficient supervisors* 

All work of this kind having been provided for, any surplus of 
labour that remained, might be employed upon works of a more 
ispecial character. But, even as regards such works, it strikes us 
Itnat the village should be preferred to distant localities ; agri- 
cultural to non-agricultural, and Immediately reproductive to 
•remotely reproductive undertakings. 

All risk of the distress of one season prejudicially affecting the 
prospects of the next, would thus be avoided ; while such a system 
would possess the additional advantage of bringing relief home to 
every one ; of spreading it over the greatest possible area ; of ob- 
viating the necessity for long journeys, which themselves represent 
either physical distress, or extra food expenditure ; of involving 
the least possible risk of waste, and of creating a minimum of 
disturbance and excitement. 

We come next to the question of the mode of payment of the 
labourers employed by Government. 

It is self-evident that no mere expenditure of money by the 
Government in a famine-stneken district can either add one iota to 
its food-supply, or increase the number of mouths that supply is 
capable of feeding. Scarcely less obvious is it that any addition to 
the purchasing power of the people of such a district, if unaccom- 
panied by an equivalent addition to its food-supply, must tend to 
raise prices. When, therefore, the Government distributes money 
in such a district, either in the shape of alms to the indigent, whose 
first need is food, or in the shape of wages to the unemployed, who 
are in a similar condition, though it thereby benefits the immediate 
recipients, it does so only so far*# as it injures the remainder of 
the population. It is true that in this there is no injustice, but 
the contrary, for its effect is to compel a more equal division of the 
existing food-supply ; and, if the food-supply could not by any 
possibility be increased, it might be clearly better for the Govern- 
ment to adopt such a course, than to fold its hands while a por- 
tiqp of the population perished of hunger. This would be the 
case provided the food-supply were. sufficient to keep all alive; 
but it is quite possible to conceive the supply so far deficient, that 
an equal division would mean the death of all, instead of only a few. 

It isaevident, however, that such a mode of relief does not, in 
any case, go to the root of the evil, which is the deficiency in the 
food-sup^y itself ; and, wtfat is not, perhaps, so obvious, it tends con- 
stantly to increase the need for relief, and consequently to add to 
the magnitude of the burthen on the shoulders of the Government. , 
The original cause of •the failure of the demand for labour being, 
the strain exerted by high prices on the resources of private 
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employets, eveijr farther rise of prh:ea feode to a still’ further 
fainng off in that demand, and a eonseqnent fresh accOssion to the 
rank* of the unemployed. Every rupee, in short, that the Qovem- 
ment spends in the cash* payment of wages, adds »n eertain degree 
to the amount it will ultimately have to so spend during the erisis. 
Humanity and economy, therefore, alike require that for every 
rupee the Government thus spends it should, if possible, add 
sm equivalent quantity to the food-supply of the district in 
which the money is spent. Since, as we have already shewn, the* 
importaffon of food by the Government for the purpose of sale 
is productive of far more mischief than benefit, it follows that 
the only way in which it can uuobjectionably fulfil this con- 
dition is by feeding its labourers, either directly or indirectly, 
vrith the food it importa We believe that it should do this from 
the very first, unless trade is so active as to furnish an assurance 
that every rise in price will producd an immediate increase of 
private importations ; for the very fact of relief operations being 
necessary, k a conclusive proof thdt the- food-supply k actually 
deficient. 

The rate at which the Government should pay its labourers 
ia » more difficult question. Where serious distress has com- 
nieooed in a district, it is probable that the rate of wages there will 
be abnormally depressed ; and the question will arise whether tbe 
labourers employed on relief works should be paid at the 
prevailing depressed rates, or at the normal rates of the dktrict. 
Humanity will naturally 1^ inclined to see in the high prices of 
food a strong reason for liberality. On the other hand, if the rates 
paid on relief works are much more favourable than those obtain- 
able from private employers, the result will be tbe still farther 
diversion of labour from its ordinary occupations. Then, again, 
should prices continue ,to rise, a time will by and bye come, vihea 
the prevailing rate of wages will not suffice to furnish the labourer 
with the minimum quantity of the necessaries of life required 
to sustain him in health, dnd tbe Government will find itself 
equally bound in the interests of humanity and economy to see 
timt its labourers are not underfed, Tbe consequence will thq^, 
ai the distress increases, the ^ffect of the relief works must tend 
*td bring about the abandonment of all other unskilled labour ; 
and this fact furnishes another potent reason in favour of the 
sdfeme of relief operations we have advocated above,— in favour, 
iS| of stewh a sebeme as shall, as far as possible, operate to 
leUdh tbh ItboUr of the ceuntty m its usutfl channels. ‘ 

It fkay, pethaps, be objeoted to a sobeme of this nature, that the 
of payios tbsi labonrers in kind would be greatly enhanced 
it, OS » k a mnoh easier task fat the Government to traas- 
pOit i^in tq a few central depdts inaa to distribute it village 
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by Triage, fiat wa beMeve that the tfansport of grain Arom the 
central dep6t8 to the villages would be found, in practice, tn be a 
matter cf wtog etber mtacHr •difficulty, si^e eaen village would 
readify foruisb its own aeains of carnage. * 

We have adverted to the obligation of Ooveroment to provide 
dor the aged and infirm pom, from whom no return in the shape of 
*lal)cmr cau be expected The same reason holds good in favour of 
supplying them with food, rather than with money, *08 applies 
•in the case of the labourers employed on relief-wurka For the 
money expended affects prices equally, whether it is given away 
in charity, or paid in wagea Any attempt to relieve this class 
must, to be effective, be mime near their homes ; and the mortality 
which has taken place on former occasions in consequence of neglect 
of ibis principle, we believe to be enormoua To succour this 
class effectually, the Government slionld, in fact, have a supply 
of food available in every village in which private charity cannot 
be depended on to perform the work. 

We have pointed out in ttie first part of our article, the 
objections that exist to the maintenance ef great public gra- 
naries as a means of preventing famine. The same objections 
do not, however, apply ioi the maintenance in each vil- 
lage of a store of grain sufficient for the purpose of charitable 
distributions in seasons of extreme scarcity, for the simple 
reason that charity cannot, in any case, be a function of commerce. 
On the contrary, there are strong reasons in favour of the adoption 
of such a plan. In the first place, it is a matter of importance 
that every thing should be done, ‘that legitimately can be 
done, to mitigate the pressure that must inevitably be put upon 
external sources of food-supply, and upon the means of utilising 
them promptly, in the event of a sudden scarcity ; and it would be 
a sensible alleviation of this pressure, if the Government were 
relieved from the necessity of importing the food required for 
oharitable distribution, by its existence beforehand on the spot. 
Then, again, it is plainly the duty of bach village to provide for its 
own infirm. But even if it discharges this duty in ordinaiy seasons, 
4 will almost certainly fail in it at a season when each one has 
enough to do to provide for himseff, unless it maintains a permanent 
fund for the purpose. The alternative^ in fact, lies betweeft 
its leaving the burthen to be borne by the community at large 
daring an emergent^, and its making provision for bearing it 
beforehand. Such provision must be made either in money or in 
kind, dbd the same arghmeots tell in favour of its being made in 
kind, rather than in money, as tell in favour of the payments of 
wages <» relief-woks being so made. Economy also points in tfa& 
saBM direction ; for a maund of grain is a maund of grain at 
all tloHs, while the price of a maund of grain in a season of 
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plenty may not sufiSce to purchase half that quantity in one of 
dearth. 

Uoreover, it is in strict accordance with the custom at every 
threshing floor in many' parts of the country to set apart for charit- 
able uses a certain small proportion of the grain threshed, the 
only difference between the plan actually pursued and that* 
we here recommend, being that this grain is at presents 
squandered in superstitious charity, instead of bein^ collected 
and stored for a really benefleent purpose ; for it goes to* 
feed the idleness of the Brahman or the professional beggar, 
instead of the really infirm or honest poor. There would be 
no ^eat hardship in imposing an additional tax of a few extra 
handfuls upon each ryot at harvest time, to be added to a 
reserve for the use of the infirm of the village on occasions 
when ordinary charity might be unequal to the demand on its 
resources. The non-existence of any poor-rate is sometimes 
brought forward as a reproach against the British Government 
in India, though it is extremely dcTubtful whether, as ordinarily 
administered, a poor rate is not rather a curse than a blessing to 
a country. But the kind of rate here proposed, reserved for 
occasions of the character we refer to, would be purely beneficial in 
its effect. 

We have laid great stress above on the mischievous tendency of all 
interference on we part of Government with private trade, whether 
by fixing prices, or by entering into competition with tl e trader. 
There is another mode of operation, and one which has been adopt- 
ed by the Bengal Government on the present occasion, the effect 
of which may be either to interfere with, or to further, legitimate 
commerce, according to the conditions under which it is carried out. 
We allude to the advance of money by Government to private 
individuals for the purpose of enabling them to engage in grain 
transactions. When capital is abundant, such advances are obviously 
unnecessary, and, as they are liable in any case to give rise to 
some mischief, if only by inducing inexperienced persons to attempt 
operations which they will pro^bly bungle, are to be avoided. 
But it is quite possible that the capital in * the hands of privatq 
traders may be so inadequate to an emergency of this kind as to 
make it necessary for the Government to come forward and assist 
them in the way referred to. When this is the case, it is im- 
portant either that the assistance should be rendered very gei»ral- 
]y and impartially, or that it should be given on terms that will 
not put those receiving it in a position, as regards the cost ol their 
op^tions, distinctly superior to that of men trading on their own 
capita]. For if this precaution be neglected, the advantage con- 
ferred on certain individuals will enable them to> overbid, the rest 
of the grain-merchants, and thus unduly raise prices, on one side - 1 
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or to undersell them, and thus unduly lower prices, on the other, 
the effect in either case being to rob them of their legitimate 
profit, or to inflict loss on them, and thus lead them to restrict 
their operations. Such a course is, in fact, calculated to be 
but little less mischievous than direct competition by the 
^Government itself. As it would be highly dangerous and 
inconvenient, if not impracticable, for the Govemmcgiit to cast 
^advances of this kind broadcast over the country, it follows 
that, where it makes them, it should do so on ordinary com*- 
mercial terms. On the same ground, we think, the Government 
should be very chary of advancing money for employment in 
grain transactions to others than traders, except for very special 
purposes, or where traders do not exist. No such objection, how- 
ever, applies to advances for the construction of works, calculated 
to relieve a famine, which would not be undertaken without them. 

The question of the suspension or remission of Government 
revenue demands, is one that r,equires the most careful delibera- 
tion. It must be remembered that the class upon whom such 
demands chiefly fall, are not generally the class most seriously 
affected by a scarcity. Up to a certain point a deficiaut crop is 
rather favourable to producers than otherwise, even in the district 
in which it occurs. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
things may go beyond this point, and that there may be total 
failure, or the deficiency in the production may be so serious that 
no rise in price will suffice to compensate the producer. It is 
necessary to make sure that this point has been reached, before 
determining to grant suspensions or reinissions which must weaken 
the resources of Government at a juncture when they are called 
upon to sustain unusual pressure. Outside the distressed tracts, 
producers get the benefit of hi^ prices without any drawback, 
and, instead of having any claim on the Government for remis- 
sions, are better able to pay their revenue, or rents, than in 
ordinary seasons. 

The last point we shall deal with is the vexed question of the 
prohibition of exports. . 

^ The question whether during a time of famine exportations 
should be prohibited either actually, by command, or virtually, by 
the imposition of a he&vy duty, is a question between the com- 
parative importance of immediate and temporary needs and future 
permanent interests ? If the effect of the prohibition were merely 
to keep>in the country portion of the season’s crop, which would 
otherwise be exported, no consideration either of the necessities of 
other countries, or of the loss and inconvenience to individual 
traders, would he a valid argument against its adoption. For, as 
regards the former, it is the duty of the Government to consider 
the necessities of its own subjects before those of* other people, 
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even vkete tbe need is equally giic»t<w eitber ma«ii 

iiMsireeD, srhen, es would ^^eoeralljr be the CMe^enoh m tune, the 
need of its own nulgectss i the greater ; whiles m jregwdstbhe IsUm; 
it must, hten the loatuee of tbe case, be easier to loamMusate 
traders for any such loss or ioeonveuieoee, than to import food, or 
coanpensate ate subjects for tbe deprivatjoa of it if grain w beio|f 
exported op the oue hand, and imported on ibe other, an exrideut 
loss of power k tbe i-esult, meaning oertaiaijr loss of taonqy, and 
I»obaldy of time also, which on grounds of mere eeenemy would be* 
indefenstbie ; and i^ as may very well happen, grain cannot be im- 
ported in tiioe to make up for that export^ the mkchief done by 
Mi iateilerkig is irreparable. 

fiat we have to low beyond ibis, before we can dahn to have 
oonsidered Uie question in all its bwrtnga A steppage of the sup- 
)dieB of other countries generally invoUes a very senous risk of 
thmr revenging ihemselves by ceasing to take them in future. 
Even if the couuti^ adopting a^b a policy enjoys a natural 
monopoly of the grain exported, it is still by no means oertain that 
it will escape thk penalty. For tbe people whom it thus depiives 
of thek usual supplies, may find that they can do very well with- 
out them, or with less of them ; or they may discover some sub- 
stitute, equally or better adapted to their purposes, -elsewhere. If, 
OB tbe othar hand, the article exported was oae produced in other 
countries, the peo^e cut off from their usual source of supply, will 
turn their atteution to new sources, and tiie fresh direetiou thus 
given to the trade may become permanent* Latent powwrs of 
production, or competition, "may be (Mled into action in quarters 
where they were not suspected to exist Thus tbe question of 
pvohibiting exportation in oue season involves, in a greater or less 
degree, that of tbe advantage of t&e exportation in any season. 

A certain school of economists, we are aware, hold the opinion 
that in the present state of Indian trade, every ton of rice tnat is 
exported from the country is go much wealth sacrificed, while the 
native mind finds no difficulty in attributing to her large exporta- 
tions of this food-grain, the liability of India to fmaakoe. Amo^ 
the various arguments that could be brought against thk view sf 
the case, we shall mention here oaly one, whiob seems very con- 
clusive, but which we do not remember to have seen urged before. 
The notion that her annual exportations nf rice inorease the liabi- 
lityiof India to scarcity, is based on tbe assumption that if^they 
did set take place, so much more rice weuifi remain in the country. 
Bnt thk assumption is a palpable fallamr. Tbe truth is that if 
the gradn now exported were not required for thk purpose^ it would 
not be produced. A people will not go on raking more ^o^ a mop 
than they can consume themselnes and find -a forrign caackeit for. 
Take away the fare^ imarket. and thsf erUl not iMNtdAiM moce 
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tlian they can tbenBselves constin^e. If ‘more is produced/ the 
fall in prices that will rejsult will lead them to divert part 
of the land to the cultivation of some more profitable crop. 
Instead, then, of the liability of India to famine being increased, or 
her ability to meet it l^ing impaired, by this export trade, 

^ the opposite is the case ; and if her normal exportation were 
tiiree million, instead of three hundred thousand, tQns of rice, 

^ she would be better able to meet a famine than she now is ; for 
the amount, whatever it is, is a surplus store, a certain portion 
of which every rise in price tends to divert from its foreign destina- 
tion to her own use. If she were not in the habit of raising it 
for exportation, she would have no such surplus to draw upon 
in case of famine. 

This fact furnishes an additional reason against hastily adopting, 
in a dear season, a measure which jeopardises the future of the 
export trade. 

It is, of course, quite conceivable that the actual emergency may 
be so pressing as to render all more remote considerations of 
subordinate importance. But a prudent Government will be 
slow to adopt a course which nothing but extreme necessity can 
justify. 

We have not space to discuss now, in all its bearings, the ques- 
tion of a bounty ou importation, raised by Mr. DanielTs pampnlet. 
But if we are not mistaken, the Englishman^ in its criticism of 
it, ignores one very important consideration. The writer in that 
journal says : — 

“ It is quite tnie that a bounty on grain places it in circum- 
stances of special advantage ; that the local cost of importation 
exceeds the net cost of carriage ; and that traders will realise 
as fast as practicable, with a view to re-investing their money, and 
obtaining another bounty. But, with regard to the last statement, 
the rice-merchant will simply calculate whether, on the whole, 
it is more proEtabie for him to sell or to hold on the prospect of 
a further rise. The fact that he can bring his grain to market 
at, say, a rupee a maund less than in ordinary times, a con- 
sideration in favour of rapid transactions, whether he saves that 
rupee in carriage, or gets it recouped to him by a bounty at the 
end of the journey. But the advantage of the plan of remitting 
it in carriage is that, if he need, in the Erst place, to pay it out, 
he witl expect a profit on it, precisely as on any other rupee which 
enters into bis gross ou^ay. Sothat, practically, a rupee remitted 
in the cost of carriage goes further than a rupee subsequently 
repaid to him. Whichever shape the transaction takes, it ip 
equally a bounty ; but with this difference, that a bounty granted 
in the form of a reduction of railway-rates is a more efficient 
one than the same amount recouped in money afterwards.^* 


V 
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This argnment, no doubt, holds good of the traosportation of 
grain already in India, from one par,t of the country to another, 
but it leaves untouched the case of importations of grain into 
India from other countries. Whether a bounty on such importations 
is desirable, or not, is a point we do not propose now to discuss,, 
but it is evident that its place cannot be supplied by a reduction ^ 
of railway ^ates. 

JAMES W. FURRELL 



AM. XI.— THE RICE TRADE IN BENGAL. 

S EVERAL questions connected with the scarcity and apprehend* 
ed famine in Bengal are discussed in another article in this 
^number of the Calcutta Review ; and it is not proposed* again to 
^ter into any of the considerations of the present crisis, but 
merely to dwell on one statistical feature, . the importance of 
which is made evident by the crisis, and has acquired an ex- 
ceptional interest which in reality is as permanent as it is im- 
portant. Much information on the subject of the internal traffic 
and distribution of rice in these provinces has already been 
obtained under recent orders of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and enquiries are still on foot, the full results of which have not 
yet been reaped. A thorough treatment of the question cannot be 
promised ; but such facts and figures as are available and have 
been courteously placed at our disposal by the Bengal Government 
will be used. 

It may be unnecessary to premise, what must be known to our 
readers, that rice is divided in Bengal into two distinct main crops, 
locally known as the aoos or early and the amun or winter 
rice. The early rice is mostly raised upon the high-level lands ; 
it* is sown with the first showers of the spring and gathered 
in July and August. It requires more attention in cultivation 
than the amun, and is more liable to failure from the accidents 
of the seasons. It is not transplanted but reaped from where 
it is sown. The winter rice is of two principal varieties — one sown 
broadcast and the other transplanted. The transplanted variety is 
the commonest kind of rice in Bengal. In the first instance 
it is sown on high land. Afterwards, when the rain renders the 
soil sufficiently moist and the seedlings are about afoot high, they 
are transplanted to a more marshy soil which must be such as in 
the rains is covered with water. The rice grows in the water, 
knee or thigh deep. It is sown at the same time as the early 
rite, transplanted in August, and reaped in *November, December 
and January. The winter rice, Sown broadcast and not trans-* 
planted, is sown in deep marshes, and as the water rises, the rice 
grows with it and the stem at times attains the height of 
twelve or even twenty feet. Of all kinds of rice this is the most 
rapid in its growth, frequently shooting up twelve inches in twenty- 
four hours as the inundation rises. Some species of this rice 
are capable of bearing submersion for seven or eight days if the* 
water which has risep suddenly be clear. If it be submerged in 
* foul water the plant dies in a day or two. This description of 
winter rice is sown and reaped the same time *as the trans- 
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planted species. There is another principal kind of rice known 
as the horo, which is a spring crop raised in marshes and on low 
alluvial soil. This crop is reaped in April, May and June, and its 
success depends much on irrigation. Besides these descriptions 
of rice, there are innumerable minor varieties familiar to the peast 
antry, many of which are peculiar to particular localities. ' 

Over the whole of the rice area of Bengal the winter rice is the 
principal crop, save in exceptional localities such as Nitddea' where 
two-thirds of the rice lands are cultivated in aooa and One>third 
in amuny and in Moorshedabad where the aoos rice predominates 
in the eastern parts of the district. In all rice districts there is, 
however, an aoos cultivation, and in surplus districts this crop 
is usually consumed by the cultivators, leaving as much of the 
amun as possible for export. It may be said generally that five- 
sixths of the rice in Bengal is amun. * The cultivation of boro rice 
is general, but it is not grown to a large extent in any district. 

Rice is the principal article of diet over Bengal Proper, and, 
among Bengalees, is often the only food eaten ; pulses, fish, 
vegetables, oil, salt, spices and other condiments are only added 
to give the rice a relish. 

The districts of the whole of Bengal Proper, or the great alluvial 
and deltaic plain between the Himalayas and the Bay of Bengaly 
and of Orissa, or the diluvial territory between the hills and the sea 
connecting these provinces with Madras, a level area of nearly one 
hundred thousand square miles, uninterrupted by a single hill, 
rich in black mould and of boundless reproductive fertility, sub- 
ject to recurrent inundation and enjoying natural facilities such 
as no other country in the world possesses for internal commerce 
and irrigation — constitute the %great rice producing tract of 
Bengal which is ordinarily much more than self-supporting. In 
the autumn months the whole country seems sown with rice ; the 
early crop stands thick and yellow on the high lands, while the 
lower grounds are waving with a wide and unbroken sea of green. 
The surplus produce of this area finds its way, generally speaking, 
to three great marts from which the rice trading operations of the 
province are conducted. The jmports into Calcutta have to find 
•food for the metropolis, for foreign exportation and for export up- 
country ; Chittagong is the centre of a large and rapidly growing 
export trade by sea ; Patna is the emporium of the trade for«Behar 
and the North-Western Provinces. 

The imports of rice into Calcutta in tin ordinary yeaf may be 
set down at about twenty millions of maunds or 714,285 tons ; 
'about ten millions of maunds are annually exported from Calcutta 
by sea; about seven millions are consumed by the metropolitan 
population, and it has been estimated that about three millions 
pass through Calcutta for up-country export. 
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The Financial Department of the Government of India has re* 
cently issued a table of Statistics of the Export of Eice and Paddy 
frbm British India to foreign Countries for the 18 years ending 
with 1872-73,*' of which we republish the total quantities, 
Jbhougli we confess we do not entirely trust the figures and would 
/ have preferred a comparative statement showing the total quanti- 
ties of Exports by Sea. The return is, however, of interest as 
•illustrating, first, the rapid increaseof exportation which culmin- 
ated in the year before the disastrous famine of 1865-66 ; and, 
secondly, the magnitude of the Exports from British Burmah, 
a countiy the rice resources of which seem almost boundless, and 
whence the Government relies largely for exports into Bengal 
during the present season. 


Statement of Export from British India to foreign countries 
from 1855-56 to 1872-73. 



• 

Quantities op Eicb and Paddy collectively 

EXrOliTED to FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM 

Tears. 

Bengal. 

Bombay 

AND 

Sindh. 

Madras. 

British 

Burmah. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1855-56 

297,651 

5,128 

128,755 

270,077 

701,611 

1856-57 

302,613 

&,0S5 

121,888 

158,997 

588,583 

185758 

290,056 

6,774 

130,575 

344,489 

771,894 

1858-59 

169,473 

2,503 

87,897 

190,337 

450,210 

1859-60 

165,082 

1,656 

106,848 

327,508 

400,094 

1860-61 

251,680 

5,571 

133,203 

218,586 

609.040 

1861-62 

342,315 

3,932 

77,484 

264,200 

687,931 

1862-63 

376,394 

6.508 

62,698 

268,769 

713,359 

1863-64 

399,741 

882 

72,1*68 

341,906 

814,697 

1864-65 

404,609 

977 

71.089 

424.859 

901,634 

1865-66 

256,346 

749 

65,410 

373,509 

696,014' 

1866-67 ( eleven 

raotkths.) 

155,316 

4,800 

65,180 

180,141 

405,486 

1867-68 

266,182 

8,416 

85,386 

94,983 

246,089 

605,071 

1868-6^ 

248,653 

12,304 

386,958 

742,793 

1869-70 

192.691 

11,642 

19,446 

69,461 

256,938 

680,732 

1870-71 

274,278 

99,177 

411,489 

463,615 

804 090* 

1871-72 

.256,359 

27,469 

118,320 

104,143 

865,563 

1872-73 

336,963 

20,299 

688,303 

1,164,698 
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The actual exportation of rice by sea from Calcutta* was 
9,170,223 maunds or 339,667 tons in 1871-72, and 9,781,842 
maunds or 362,489 tons in 1872-73. Of this amount the principal 
consignments were as follows 


Great Britain ... 


1871-72. 

M annda. 

1,33.3,446 

1872-73. 

Maunds. 

1,473,924 

Bomba'y 


2,668.154 

1,886,945 

Mauritius 

a • • 

1.720,060 

2,633.285 

Gulfs 


1,221,574 

936,666 

China 

• • • 

457,022 

189,115 

Madras 

a • • 

141,138 

346,752 

Ceylon 

a a a 

288,573 

741,789 

Bourbon 

• •• 

249,035 

140,575 

Australia 

a • a 

134,698 

121,329 

Cape and St. Helena 

• a * 

53,954 

152,200 

West India Islands 

a a • 

766,-547 

Batavia 

a a a 


219,996 

South America... 

aaa 

611,251 


It is not easy to calculate the actual consumption of rice in 
Calcutta. The population of the metropolis itself has been said 
to consist of not less than nine hundred thousand inhabitants, 
thus ; — 

Calcutta Proper ... ... ... 44-7.G01 

The Suburban Municipality ... ... 257,149 

The Further Suburbs known as the North and 

South Subur barf Towns ••• ... 80,895 

Howrah ... ... ... 97,784 


TcHal ... 892,429 

But it must be recognised that the towns of Serampore, Chin- 
surah, and Hooghly, and Barrackpore and Dum-Dum, all of them in 
the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, are practically outlying 
Suburbs ; and that of the Vast population of the districts 
of Hooghly and the 24-Pergunnahs a large part is in fact 


* These figures are derived from from Bengal at only tons 256,259 in 
the Commercial Annual, or a Tabular 1871-72, and at tons 356,953 in 
Statement of the External Commerce 1872-73, an export confined to 
of Bengal during the years 1871-72 foreign countries" it is true, but.Ahat 
and 1872-73 ; published by the expression is not sufficiently ex- 
Collector of Customs, p. 52. It is as- plained. If it includes all countries 
Burned that the figures are accurate, not under tne Government of India 
but the writer has tried to reconcile and no other, the Governmeat- 
the. totals with those published by figures, allowing for the exportsfrom 
the Government of India without Chittagong and Qrissa, will not cor- 
Bucdeas. > The FinaDcial Depart- respond with these given in the Col- 
meut figures give the whole exports lector of Customs’ Statement. 
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connected with Calcutta, The census returns, which do not 
profess to give the floating population of the city, much 
understate the actual number of its inhabitants. Allowing for a 
metropolitan population of from a million to a million and a 
Jialf of souls who are dependent for their support on the import 
^4*of food grains into the city and its environs, and a daily con- 
sumption per head of three-quarters of a seer of rice or eix maunds 
annually, the total annual consumption will approximate to the 
estimate we have accepted of seven million maunds. 

It has been assumed that about three millions of maunds 
pass through Calcutta annually for up-country export, but no 
accurate information is available on this point. Although the 
exports by rail are small, not exceeding a few thousand maunds, 
the river traffic is known to be very large. 

The largest share of the supply of rice for Calcutta is furnished 
by the littoral districts that fringe the Bay of Bengal. Between 
seven and eight million rnannete are poured in annually through the 
Calcutta canals which connect the Soonderbuns, Backergunge, 
parts of Jessore, and the country about the Megna river with 
Calcutta. The imports into Calcutta of rice and paddy by the 
Calcutta canals during the years 1867-68 to 1871-72 are regis- 
tered as follows 

JMds. of Rice, Mds. of Paddy. 

1867- 68 ... 9,384,050 ... 492,155 

1868- 69 ... 10,021,275 ... 1,505,625 

1869- 70 ... 3,306,800 . ... 920,275 

1870- 71 ... 6,984,200 ... 701,450 

1871- 72 ... 5,514,673 ... not specified. 

The subjoined table shows the* imports of rice into Calcutta by 
the canals during the year 1872-73 : — 

By the Circular Canal. By Tolly^s Nullah. Total. 

Mds. ... , Mds. Mds, 

6,701,800 ... I,927i975 8,629,776 

Besides rice there waa an import of paddy or unhusked rice : — 

By the Circular Canal. fiy Tolly^s Nullah. Total. 

Mds. , Mds. Mds. 

97, 1 75 1 ,293,425 1,390,600 

This supply was conveyed in 31,086 boat loads, and is registered 
from the districts of the 24-Pergunnahs, Jessore, Backergunge, 
Dacca, feylhet, and Tip^erah. It is a matter of regret that the 
Calcutta Canals returns do not at present show the places of shipr 
ment in detail, but arrangements have now been effected by 
Government for asiiiertaining the future trani^actions of all the 
large export marts, and for grouping the transactions, of the smaller 
places together according to districts. 
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4s ii^igbtbe:exp^te4 tie. 24-Peifgunpabs district imports veiy 
largely mto the, metropolis. It is tbe^practice to sell m Calcutta, the 
,pr<^uce of the immeaiate.peigliibQurhooid as soon, as the, harvest is 
over, aud to, supply, the deficieucy thus caused by importation. from 
Midpapore end other districts. In other , parts , of the district which 
are easily accessible and very populous, such as Baraset, Dum-Durn* 
and ]^arrfu^l^pore,,rice is imported from Calcutta. The Southern"^ 
aod Soonderbuns sub-divisions of the district, Basirbaut, Satkiral^ 
and Barripore expqrt largely, and their ^produce finds its way to 
Cakutta through the Capala JE'rom Diamond Harbour the export 
is euqrmous : the Magistrate estimates it at 25 lakhs of maunds, 
though this is probably an exaggeration ; and the bulk of it comes 
into Calcutta along the Hooghly or by, road. 

During the year 1872-73, 55,018 maunds of rice .and 1,215 
maunds of paddy were imported into Calcutta by the Port Canning 
Railway, all of which was derived from the same sources as supplied 
the canals with their traffic. 

The imports of rice to Calcutta along the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way of iate years have been as follows ; — 


M vvf -vy 


• •• 

S ♦ V 

Mds. 

1868-69 

• • • 

• •• 


£99,313 

1869-70 


••• 

»s a 

183,442 

1870-71 

• • • 

# • • 

• • • 

113,521 

1871-72 

« s • 

• . • 

• • • 

125,866 

1872-73 

•••• 


• • • 

814,277 


It is satisfactory to note the increase in the traffic since the 
opening of the extension to Goalundo, but the quantity of food- 
grains carried by the railway always has been and is still very 
small. The supplies are received from Pubna, Furreedpore, 
Dinagepore and the Eastern districts. 

The Soonderbuns of Jessore supply their quota to Calcutta, but 
the importation is less than if is from the 24-Pergunnahs or Backer- 
gunge. The northern parts of this district import largely from the 
South and the exports of this district by sea are considerablje. 
110,200 maunds were exported ^ast season from Morrellgunge for 
•the Mauritius and Ceylon. 

Backergunge has the reputation of being the finest rice district 
in Bengal, and a very large proportion of its exports ♦.go to 
Calcutta. The rice is of superior quality and exported at once in- 
stead of being sold in the local markets. There are no data fxcfm which 
we wx estimate the Calcutta import of rice from Backergunge, but 
it probably amounts to between and three million maunds. 
Bjackergun^e rice is also extensivdi^ imported into the neigh- 
bouring districts ; the drain, is so great and the demand for 
Backergunge rice so general that the d^trict is compelled in some 
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measure to feed itself by importation which it derives from Sylliet 
Dacca, Mymensingh, and Tipperah. This rice is imported during 
the rainy season, and the people of Backerguoge are said to rely on 
this imported crop for their maintenance in the latter part of the 
a^itumn and for a portion of the cold Weather as well. Fureed- 
pore exports to Calcutta by river and by rail but not in largo 
quantities. The northern part of this district is especially depend- 
«it on* importation from the surrounding districts. Pubna also 
exports to Calcutta and it receives supplies in considerable quantities 
from Bogra, Rungpore, Mymensingh, Dacca, and Sylbet, chiefly for 
exportation, a small quantity only being retained for local con- 
sumption. This district is much more than self-supporting. 

The great rice producing districts of the Rajshaye division 
export largely into Calcutta. The whole of Northern Bengal, which 
is now suffering so much from short crops, in ordinary years has 
an enormous surplus produce. From the district of Dinageporo 
alone, which has been described as one huge rice field, a million 
and half of maunds were last year exported down the Attrai 
river to Calcutta through the Matabhanga river. The exports from 
the marts ou the Attrai river in Dinagcpore find their way to 
Calcutta ; those from the marts on the Pooniabubha, Kooleck and 
Tangun in the same district are sent up*conntry. The principal 
figures of rice export from the marts on the Attrai river during 
1872 have been reported by the Collector : — 


Patiram 

• • • 

« • • 

Maunds. 
... 159,082 

Koomargunge 

• • • 

• • • 

... 162,361 

Jeebun Bazaar 

• • • 

# • 

... 128,200 

Fakeergunge 

• • V 

• • # 

... 110,599 

Chandguuge 

• • « 

• • • 

... 84,6<'8 

Baloogliat 


• • • 

... 81,937 

Kalloegunge 



80,000 

Chuck Gopal 



... 76,078 

Kiiugamuttee 



... 80,580 

Pag lee Bunder 


• • • r 

... 74,581 

Sumjheea 


• » e 

... 57,541 

Brohmopore 

• ... 

• • • 

... 37001 

Moheepore 

••• 

« • • 

... 22,137 

Kfenchun 

• •• 


... 18,000 

Sahebgunge 

... 

• • t 

4,600 

. 



1,177,155 


These fifteen marts are all on a portion of the Attrai river not 
more than 60 miles in extent in the district of Dinagepore, and 
according to the merchants" own IBooks have exported these amouuto 

w 
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to Calcutta; and this does not take into consideration otlier very 
large rice marts in the Dinagepore, district, such as Khansama, 
Bhooshee, ' Shoebgiinge, Mahadebpore and many smaller places 
which all export to Calcutta. The Bogra district is said to import 
into Calcutta about six hundred thousand maunds annually. Tiie 
two great rice marts of this district are Hillee and Dupchanchiar 
which evenly divide the traffic. Hillee is situated on the river 
Jumona ; Dupchanchia on the western bank of the Nagar, a broncli^ 
of the Karatia river., The latter mart exports the rice crops of the 
Adaradighec tract which produces some of the best rice in Bengal, 
and where in 1872 the produce was so bountiful that rice was 
suffered to ripen and wither away uncut, because sufficient labour 
could not be obtained to harvest it. The town of Hillee is to be a 
station, and has always been held to be an obligatory point on the 
Northern Bengal Railway, and Dupchanchia will be connected with 
the railway by a good feeder road which has already been taken in 
hand. There is a brisk importation down the Bhagiruttee river 
into Calcutta from the marts of Azeemgunge and Baloochur in 
the Moorshedabad district. The Rajshahye district exports 
little direct to Calcutta. It transmits, however, a good deal of rice 
into Moorshedabad which is locally consumed in the eastern parts 
of that district. A large export of rice leaves Rajshahye for up- 
country consumption. The district of Rungpore exports its im- 
mense surplus, — amounting to at least two or three millions of 
maunds, — to Dacca, Pubna and Fureedpore and also northwards 
into the Cooch Behar division. Of the supply sent down South 
a certain quantity finds its way to Calcutta, but the greater 
proportion is, it is believed, destined for the mofussil and up- 
cduntry markets. ^ 

It is remarkable that Serajgungc, the commercial emporium 
of Pubna, Myraensingh, part of Bogra, Rungpore, and Dinage- 
pore, and whence the annual exports are estimated to exceed a 
million sterling in value, • does not export rice largely. The 
export to Calcutta does not exceed 35 or 40,000 maunds. It is 
principally the jute trade that has gained for Serajgunge its 
pre-eminence. At the same time the exports from Serajgunge 
.'northwards are considerable. * Steamers belonging to European 
Companies carry rice from this mart for the Bengalee coolies 
who work in the tea producing districts, and generally Serajgunge 
exports rice northwards into Cooch Behar and the Assam province. 

The Northern Bengal line of Railway f^orn Kooshtea to •.Darjeel- 
ing which traverses a portion of Pubna, Rajshahye, Bograh, Dinage- 
^ pore, and Rungpore will, when carried out, tend more than any 
thing else to develope the great resources of ^the districts of the 
Rajshahye division. From Rungpore it was last year (1872-73) 
reported by the Magistrate that the yield of rice was con- 
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siJcred too good by the ryots as the prices were thereby kept 
down. The same was observed in Bograh ; but these ideas will 
presumably cease to exist wtfen there are additional means of 
exit for the superfluous produce. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway, as we have seen, imports food-grains 
tjo a very small extent. The East India Railway has been equally 
nmsuccessful in attracting this traffic, and in a favourable year does 
not import more than a million maunds of rice to Howi'hh. This 
Amount was exceeded in 1871, but in 1872 the imports fell off consi- 
derably, and during the first-half of 1873 there was a further decrease. 
The greater part of this importation comes from the districts of 
Beerbhoom and Burdwan, and to some extent from Moorshedabad. 
The Hooghly district supplies no rice to Calcutta. There is a sur- 
plus cultivation of rice in the inland parts, but insufficient for the 
supply of the densely populated eastern Thannahs bordering on 
tlie Hooghly river, and large* importations are always effected from 
Calcutta, and from the large^ river marts at Bhuddressur ami 
Jliikrapoota in French Chandernagore, which are both within the 
district. The portion of imported rice from these marts to be 
consumed in the Hoogldy district finds its way to Baboogungc, 
Boidyabatty, and Sooraplioolee markets. The rest is re-exported. 

The Burdwan district exports to Calcutta. Considerable imports 
are leceived from Rungpore and Dinagepore, but the great pro- 
portion of this is passed on to Calcutta and a good deal into 
Nuddea. The east of Nuddea receives rice, though in small 
(jujintities, from Rungpore, Bogra, Dinagepore, Dacca, and other 
districts ; and the west of Nuddea gets •supplies from the large 
Burdwan marts of Cutwa and Culna. !Nuddea does not, as a 
rule, export rice. Howrah imports on the whole, but chiefly 
from Miduapore and Balasore b/ land ; the Shampore Thannah 
of tliis district produces rice of a fine quality which is exported 
to Howrah and Calcutta. Food is seldom, if ever, exported 
from Bancoorah, but in ordinary years sufficient is produced 
to support the inhabitants. When there is a succession of 
had years rice is imported from Midnapore, Maunhhoorn, and 
llaueegunge. Beerbhoom exports large*Iy., But the principal 
rice producing tract among the Western districts is Miduapore. 
It is estimated that about 2,000,000 acres of this ilistrict are sown* 
with rice, and it is well known that the large rice fields of Hidgclee, 
and al^ the low lands east of the district, are among the most 
fertile yi Bengal. The ordinary exports of tliis district are 
estimated by the Collector at 15,000,000 maunds, hut it seems 
that tlic calculations by which this total has been arrived at arc, 
erroneous. At twelve mauuds of rice an acre the whole district out- 
turn would amount tb million maunds. The population of the 
district is two and half-millions, and at a consumption pf six maunds 
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annually per head they would consume 1 5 million maunds. Even this 
estimate would leave nine millions of maunds available for seed 
and exportation. Allowing two millions for waste and seed the 
available exports will be seven million maunds, and it must bo 
admitted that this total is very large indeed. The great bulk 
of this finds its way to the metropolis along the Russulpore estuary 
and up the Hooghly in fleets of native boats. The irrigation canav 
from Ooleoberriah to Midnapore is now locked all along and it is 
hoped it will be navigable in future. Last year, 1 872, it was in a veiy 
crippled state, but it took nearly four hundred thousand maunds of 
rice to Calcutta, and as the Russulpore route is very dangerous, and 
involves the inconvenience of waiting — even for weeks it is said — 
at the mouth of tlie estuary for favourable weather, no doubt exists 
that the canal traffic will much incr<='ase and be very profitable. 
The other great rice route from Midnapore is along the Grand 
Trunk Road inland. Exports follo\V this route into Howrah and 
Hooghly and into Bancoorah. The over-populated thannahs to the 
north-east of Midnapore also redeive large imports, calculated 
by the Collector to exceed a million and-a-half of maunds, from the 
central and north-western parts of the district. Ghatal, to the 
north of the district, is at the present time a remarkable commercial 
centre for the exports and imports which find their way up the 
the Roopnarain river to that part of the country. 

It remains to indicate the supplies derivable from Orissa. The 
sea exports from Cuttack, Pooree and Balasore to foreign countries 
and British Indian ports beyond the Bengal Presidency as obtained 
from the Collector of Customs in Calcutta, in 1872-73, were as 
follows 


1 

Whither Exported. 

CcttAck, ' 
maunds. 

Poohee, 

maunds. 

Balasore,' 

maunds. 

Total 

Maunds. 

To foreign countries 

To British Indian Ports 

. 8,736 

6,286 

8,6671 

23,6891 

beyond the Bengal Pre- 





sidency ... ' 

91,390 

• 

137^50 

185,2021 

414,6081 

Total 

100,132 

1 44,236 

193,550 

438,298 


but it must be remembered that these figures do notcinclude 
the exports to Calcutta or to any other port within the Bengal 
Presidency. 

The present Collector of Balasore reports of bis district - 
Balasore is a rice-exporting district, and exports botli by sea 
and land. Export by sea* takes place from seven different ports 
situated on the coast between the Sooburnurekha and Byturnee 
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rivers, from which rice is carried to Calcutta and the Madras ports, 
and in smaller quantities to Ceylon, the Maldives and Laccadives. 
The following figures show the quantities of rice annually exported 
by sea since the famine : — 

Mds. 

1868- 69 ... ... 128,000 

1869- 70 ... ... ... 300,000 

1870- 71 ... ... 400,000 

1871- 72 ... ... ... 483,000 

1872- 33 ... ... .... 403,000 

Exportation by land takes place northwards along tlie Trunk 
Road, but data as to its amount are not fortljcoming ; the rice is 
carried in carts and on pack bullocks ; its destination is Midna- 
pore, and even Raneegunge and Gurbetta/' 

Upon the whole Mr. Norman considers that the Balasore exports 
of rice by sea and land togelher cannot be placed lower tlian twenty- 
two thousand tons or nearly 600,000 maunds annually. It is pro- 
bable that about two hundred* thousand maunds of this, or a third 
of the whole export, finds its way to Calcutta ; nearly as much to 
the Madras and foreign ports, and the remainder inland. 

There are considerable exports from Pooree and Cuttack also, 
although the exports to Calcutta are not so large as they are from 
Balasore. A good deal of rice leaves Pooree by land for Ganjam and 
Berhampore, and a larger proportion loaves these districts for the 
Madras ports than is exported thither from Balasore. TheTelinga 
merchants export from Cuttack, from the ports of False Point, 
Muchgaon, Chandbally, and Damrah ; the export of rice from False 
Point alone amounted to 91,341? maunds during 1872-73. The 
annual export from Pooree and Cuttack into Bengal is probably 
about fifty thousand maunds. • 

The total imports of the twenty millions of maunds which are 
annually consumed in Calcutta and its environs and exported from 
Calcutta may be summed up as follows : — 

’ Maunds, 

By the Calcutta Canals ... .. ... 7,500,000 

From the 24-Pcrgunnahs, and other neighbouring 

districts not by the Canal, apd along the E. B. 

Railway, not sho.wn elsewhere ... 2,500,000 • 

From the Rajshahye Division not shown elsewhere 3,500,000 
By the E. I. Railway, ditto ... ... ... 1,000,000 

Fiom the Burdwan Division, ditto, exclusive of 

Midnapore ..t ... . . 2,000,000 

From Midnapore ••• ... ... 3,250,000 

From Orissa ••• ... ... ... 250, 000* 


20,000,000 
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The second emporium of the Bengal rice trade is Chittagong 
Mr. Haiikey, the late Officiating Commissioner, has reported of the 
trade of this port as follows in his last Administration Report : — “ la 
Chittagong the principal export trade is in rice, of which 2,823,2 )o 
mauuds or 104,565 tons were exported last season, against 
1,540,809 maunds or 57,069 tons in the previous year. This* 
business has greatly increased of late years. It is chiefly in the^ 
hands of European merchants, but there are one or two pative 
firms. The bulk of the rice comes from Tipperah, Noakhally* 
(including the churs of Sundeep, Hatia, &c.), and the island 
of Dukhin Shabazpore, which belongs to Backergunge. It is 
brought down by heparis in boats, and during the cold weather 
whole fleets of these may be seen making for the mouth of the 
Kurnafoolee from the northward. These beparts are not generally 
men of capital^ ; they purchase rice in small quantities from the 
producers, and bring it down in their own boats. On arrival 
they deal with the merchants direct. Business is done to a 
certain extent through brokers, but under the immediate siiperiu- 
tcndence of the merchant, not as in Calcutta, where they employ 
haniaha. 

** A little rice from the district of Chittagong itself is exported, 
but the merchants prefer the Tipperah and Noakhally grain, 
which, from the manner in which it is prepared, is better able to 
stand a sea-voyage.*’ Chittagong rice is said, tJic Collector adds, 

to be less carefully manipulated, and, being grown for eating 
purposes, is too expensive for export.” Except in the south of 
the district, there is no very large surplus, production being not 
much more than sufliciont for local consumption. A little rice is 
indeed imported into Chittagong for food, but the quantity is be- 
lieved to be inconsiderable. What foreign rice does come to 
market is brought from the neighbouring districts of Tipperah 
and Noakhally, and occasionally from Arracan. 

The Commissioner continues : — ** The ships that take away 
the rice from Chittagong are generally European or American. 
They either come in ballast or bring salt from Liverpool. A few 
bring earth-oil, and sometimes timber (to order) from Rarigoonv 
The rice is sent to Galle, Colombo, Cochin, Bombay, and other 
Indian ports. It also goes to the Mauritius. During the past 
season 458,376 maunds of rice were exported to the Mauritius. 
No rice lias been sent to Europe during the last tvvo yeafs, as 
Chittagong cannot compete with Calcutta as regards freight, uor 
with Burma!) as regards cost of rice.” 

The district of Noakhally besides exporting rice to Chittagong, 
exports also to Calcutta and Dacca, and Akyab and Rangoon. 
Tipperah is a very large rice producing district and it is estimated 
that its exports arc not less than four millions of mauuds uiinually. 
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The bulk of it is snid to go to Naraingnnge in Dacca for Western 
export It is also exported to^ Fiireedpore, Piibna, and one or two 
other districts. A small quantity finds its way in to the Frontier 
Hill States. The rice from the south-east of tlie district which 
has no water communication with the westward is carried to 
^t^hittagong by boat and absorbed in the cxpoit trade there. 
*Sylliet is also essentially an exporting district. The surplus produce 
jinds its way principally north to the Assam tea districts and 
cast into Cachar, and this district adds also to the quota 
lhat is supplied for the consumption South and West by 
the fertile rice fields of the Dacca division. Cacliar is said 
to import between two and three hundred thousand maunds 
from Sylhet. The rice export from Mymensiugh is estimated 
by the Collector at about 2,703,500 mauruls. From the east of the 
district it is exported to Dacca and is absorbed in the convoj^s of 
boats carrying rice to Calcutta and the up-country markets. 
From the north it is exported Xo Assam. There are always very 
large imports into the district of Dacca. It is calculated that 
the populous sui)-divisiou of Moonsheegunge, where the inhabi- 
tants average 1,031 souls to the square mile, imports at least a 
million and a half of maunds for its own consumption. This 
supply comes from Dackergunge, Mymensingh, Tipperah and 
Sylhet in the order given. The rest of the district is self-sup- 
porting and much of it exports, but not to any considerable extent. 
The rivers of the Dacca district are great channels of exportation 
and much rice from Eastern Bengal passes tlirough this district and 
is re-exported at its marts for consumption up-country. 

The province of Assam does not usually export or import rice 
largely, but the tendency is to import. The tea factory labourers 
are dependent on imported *food which is mostly brought 
into the country by the river steamers from Serajgunge 
and Dacca. The coolies, Bengalees, and other foreign residents 
in Assam all consume imported rice, but this is due, not so 
much to the circumstance that a sufficient quantity of rice is 
not raised in the provjnce, as to the existence of a prejudice, 
<!rr, as the Commissioner says it may be, a*well-founded objection, 
derived from experience,” against the use of Assamese rice by anjj 
but native-born Assam*ese. There is also a steady import into Assam 
from Goalparah. The dealers of Goalparah recently gave in returns 
to shdw that over 500,000 maunds of rice were imported from 
Bengal into that district, and no doubt nearly the whole of this 
passes on into Assam. Tlie import into the tea districts of the 
province may probably decrease in time and as cultivation spread^ 
but at present it is probably not much short of three quarters of 
a million maunds. Among the mountainous tracts, the Khassiah 
Hills import largely. The supply is derived from Mymensingh 
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aud Sylhet, and is estimated by the Deputy Commissioner to 
amount to four or five hundred thousand maunds in the year. In 
the Garrow Hills the rice, as a rule, suffices for the wants of the 
people ; only in time of scarcity they import from the plains of 
Mymensingh and Goalparah. The head-quarters station of Tura is. 
reported to be entirely dependent on the plains for its supplies.^ 
During th^ present season of anxiety it is fortunate that the rice 
harvests in Assam have been fairly good, and exports from the® 
province, instead of imports, have this year taken place. 

The Cooch Behar division imports on . the whole, but very 
slightly it is said, and the district of Julpigoree exports in small 
quantities. Goalparah imports from Rungpore, Mymensingh and 
even from Serajgunge, but the imports are, as has been intimated, 
mostly passed on to Assam. The district supports itself. Cooch 
Behar district imports inconsiderably from the same sources, 
and exports a little by land carriage to the Dooars. Into 
Darjeeling, rice is imported from the Terai, but the largest 
share of the station supplies is imported or passed on from 
Kishengungc in Purneah and from Julpigoree, Rungpore, aud 
Dinagepore. 

The importation of rice into Behar is large ; and rice is a prin- 
cipal food crop in Behar, though among the poorer classes and 
especially in the district of Sarun, maize and barley are in a great 
degree the food of the people. It may be roughly stated that 
in Behar ordinary cultivators eat their meals, half rice and the 
other half in cereals, millet, or pulses. 

Tlie emporium of the up-country trade is Patna. The city 
of Patna has been described as a centre for collection and dis- 
tribution ; and its position on the , Railway and on the Ganges just 
where the Ganges, Gogra, Gunduck, and Soane become united, 
and where the traffic branches off to Nepaul, gives it in this respect 
great advantages. 

The Ganges borne river trauffio with Behar is now registered by 
Government at Sahebgunge, an important mart east of Bhaugul- 
pore and to the extreme north of the Sonthal Pergunnalis^ 
Sahebgunge is most favourably situated as the place of registry, 
above the point where the most westerly of the Ganges mouths 
leaves the main stream for the sea and below the junction with 
the Ganges of all the great tributaries that flow througjii the 
Behar districts. During the year 1872 the chief despatches of 
rice registered at Sahebgunge were : — j 

Mds^ 

‘ From the Maldah and Dinagepore districts, about... 1,500,000 
. „ Rajshahye district, about r ,,, 320,000 

„ Dacca and its neighbourhood, about ... 420,000 

„ the Moorshedabad district, about ... 320,000 
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Rice from Ceatral and Eastern Bengal was most largely con- 


signed to-— Mds. 

Mirzapore, which took abodt ... .... 1 10,000 

Benares, 300,000 

The Ghazeepore district, which took about 760,000 

„ Tirhoot and Saruu districts took about 680,000 

„ Patna district took about ... 760,000 


• Tbe'se quantities, as was remarked in the Government Resolution, 
seem large, but after all 1, 34*0,000 maunds of rice is comparatively 
an insignificant contribution to the food-supplies of the thirteen 
millions of people in the Patna division, and would barely feed 
one^tbird of a million of people for one year. In point of fact 
the river traffic is doubtless much larger than has been registered : 
the year 1872 was the first year of registration, and the arrange- 
ments were not altogether* complete and will be improved by 
experience ; but under any circumstances it is to be feared that the 
figures will always give an under-statement of the full importation. 
It is impossible to entirely stop the system of bribery, for in the 
first place the boatmen and manjees dislike been stopped and over- 
hauled and would always sooner pay something to avoid it, while 
the threat even of disturbing the cargo to measure the boat would 
be quite enough to make the owner give a present to avoid the 
annoyance and damage that would be caused to him ; and again 
at a place like Sahebgunge many boats may go by with a favour- 
able wind during the rains without the possibility of their being 
brought to. These facts have been* pointed out by Mr. W. 
LeF. Robinson, the Magistrate of the Dinagepore district, who 
has also shown by an interesting examination of the up-country 
traffic derived from the merchants’ account of the large marts of 
that district, that the Dinagepore exports are much larger than have 
been registered. The Sahebgunge returns register an up-country 
export of 969,575 maunds from Dinagepore. Mr. Robinson, how- 
ever, shows that from six marts on the Poornabubha river alone, 
the up-country exports amounted in 1872 to 985,009 maunds, and 
4ihis does not include the large mart of Raigunge on the Kooleck, 
whence the exports are about 700^000 maunds, “ to say nothing of 
Kalkamara, Assanee, and other marts on the Tangun, Poornabubha, 
and other smaller streams which all lead to the Mahanuddee and 
so to the North-West.” The Magistrate of Purneah also has drawn 
attention to the fact that the large consignments of rice which 
come down the Eoosee * river and go up-country to Bebar and tho 
North-Western Provinces necessarily escape registration as they 
enter the Ganges above that place. Even, however, with the^ 
defects, it must be admitted the results of the Sahebgunge regis- 
tration are most valuable and interesting, and have thrown a 

X 
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flood of light on matters of which we were previously in the 
greatest ignorance. They give an approximate clue to the 
importations and exportations between Bengal and Upper India 
such as we never before possessed, and experience and care 
in registration will go far to remedy the defects which were 
indeed inevitable on a first experiment. It is, it may be said, & 
matter of surprise and congratulation that the returns are so^ 
valuable as they really are. • ^ 

The imports of rice into Behar and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces by Railway ' are more diflScult to calculate, as the traffic 
returns of the East Indian Railway do not record this information 
in a very intelligible shape. Altogether, it is apparent that the 
up traffic of this line in rice during 1872 amounted to about two 
millions of maunds, but it is not apparent what amount of this 
was destined for the Patna division, and the intermediate stations, 
and how much was consigned to the Upper Provinces. Roughly 
speaking, as far as can be gathered from the statements, it may 
be concluded that about half this amount was for Behar and half 
for the North-West. This unpractical nature of the East Indian 
Railway returns is much to be regretted ; and their defects are 
the less axcusable as the returns of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railw^ are perfectly clear and well arranged. Perhaps in future 
years the statements of other Railway traffic may be assimilated to 
these. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as we are told in the 
resolution on the Sahebgunge traffic, “ has submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India a statement of the traffic returns he would wish to 
receive and have publishe‘d for general information regarding the 
East Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal and Mutlah Railways.” 
We may next year expect more information on the subject of 
the movement of food-grains by Irail, 

The districts of the Bhaugulpore division generally support 
themselves with rice and export rather than import. The pro- 
duce of Monghyr and Bhaugiulpore is inferior and scarcely ever 
finds its way into Bengal. In former years, however, large quan- 
tities of rice have been exported westwards from these districts 
by rail and by boat, but in 1872, for soine reason which is net 
^explained, the exportation was siext to nothing. Purneah, which 
*in all respects is more of a Bengal district than the other 
parts of the division, exports both to Calcutta and the up- 
country markets. There is also a rice trade from Purnetfh into 
Darjeeling. There is usually a very large importatioA of rice 
into the northern part of the Bhaugulpore district from 
,NepauI. 

The vast and wealthy district of Tirhoot both exports and 
imports rice. The northern subdivisions of Seetamurbee, Mudhu- 
bunuee, and Durbhungah, bordering on Nepaul, are extensive rice 
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growing tracts, and export, especially into the districts of Sarun 
and Shahabad, There is an ^ import into the sudder subdivision 
and southern parts of the district from Maldah, Bhaugulpore, 
Monghyr, and Piirneah. Rice also comes into Tirhoot from 
Bengal Proper along the river. Only small quantities are said to, 
Tje imported from NepauL Chumparun also ordinarily exports rice, 
for the most part into Sarun, Patna, and Tirhoot. Food, on the other 
^hand,*is largely imported into the over-populated district of Sarun 
even in ordinary years. A large quantity of rice finds its 
way from Tirhoot, Chumparun, and Nepaul, and a smaller 
^antity comes by the river from Central and Eastern Bengal to 
Revelgunge, Dooreegunge, and one or two other large marts 
on the Gunduck and Ganges, whence it is distributed into the 
district. The Ganges traffic returns give 861,520 maunds of 
rice imported into Sarun. .The Magistrate considers that this is 
below the usual import. He states that from four to five hundred 
thousand maunds are annuaJly landed at Revelgunge alone, 

and if to this be added the amount received at other places, it 
appears likely that the ordinary imports from down country must 
equal nearly six lakhs per annum."' It is estimated that from 
15 to 20 lakhs of maunds of ride are imported into the Sarun dis- 
trict from the Nepaul Terai. Shahabad imports rice from Gya and 
Palamow and also from Bengal. The imports are usually not very 
large. The Patna district imports and exports. The south-east 
part of the district, comprising the Behar subdivision, exports, the 
remainder of the district imports rice, ^chiefly from Bengal. The 
Patna district is, as a rule, not dependent on outside places for its 
sustenance, and it has large marts of its own most conveniently 
situated In respect of rail and river communication for obtaining 
supplies when required. In ordinary years the rice crop grown 
In the Gya district is sufficient for the consumption of the people, 
and exports and imports are inconsiderable. In the present year 
and when there is scarcity, the merchants import their rice from 
Patna. 

The traffic in rice In the Chota Nagpore division is inconsider- 
able. The extensive district of Lohardugga exports somewhat into 
Behar, the district of Singhboom»in the south-east of the divisior^ 
also exports slightly, Maunbhoom exports eastward to Bancoora 
and westward to Hazareebaugb, but all these transactions 
are Insignificant. “ Articles of commerce are still conveyed 
chiefly pn the backs of pack bullocks, " though carts are coming 
into use where roads are opened out ; but the rneaDS of communi- 
cation in Chota Nagpore are very deficient. Many new provincial 
roads in the division are now under active construction. 

In conclusion, it* may be convenient to summarize briefly the 
generalisations we have arrived at in the course .of this article. 
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We have given the principal directions and quantities of the 
traffic of rice in Bengal as follows 

Maunds. 


Exports from Bengal into Calcutta for export by 

S6ft eit ••• ••• 

Exports from Bengal into Calcutta for consumption 
in the inetropolis and its environs 
Exports from Lower, Central, and Eastern Bengal 
into Bebarand the N.W.P. for consumption— 
(Behar 3^ million' and the N.W.P. million 
maunds) 

Exports from the Soonderbuns and Chittagong 
by sea ••• 

Exports from Orissa by sea other than into 
Bengal Ports ••• 

Expmts from Bengal into Assam 


10,000,000 

c 

7 , 000 , 000 ' 


6,000,000 

3.000. 000 

1,500,000 

1 . 000 . 000 


Total 27,500,000 

Or, in another form, out of the surplus produce of the rice dis- 
tricts of Bengal sixteen millions are exported out of the Bengal 
provinces 


From Calcutta by sea 

Chittagong, &c., by sea 
Orissa by sea 
Into the N. W. P, inland. 


and eleven and a half millions 
tracts within the provinces 

By Calcutta, &c. 
t, Behar 
,, Assam 


maunds. 
... 10,000,000 
... 3 , 000,000 
600,000 
... 2,500,000 


Total ... 16,000,000 

are consumed by the importing 

Maunds. 

... ... 7 , 000,000 

... ... 3,500,000 

... ... 1 , 000,000 

Total ... 11,500,000 


H. J. S. Cotton. 



LIMITATIONS. 


I. 

Would you loose the tangled skein. 
Subtle strength of human wit ? 
Try the time-worn knot again 
'Tis not yours to alter it. 

Ever over Nature’^ scene 

Clouds and changing glories flit. 
What does all the pageant mean ? 
Guess, — you cannot alter it. 

Wherefore makes the human swarm 
Toil that few may e’er remit. 
Plodding on in calm and storm 1 
Strive,— you cannot alter it. 

Or be unto duty’s sway 

Consequence or conscience knit. 
Wrong or right be wliat it may, — 
Thinking will not alter it. 

Be it fact that you are free. 

Be all done and pondered writ 
In the page of destiny, — 

Puzdiog will not alter it. 

What avails the righteous will ? 

Millions unto wrong submit. 

What the issue 1 good or ill. 
Dreaming will not alter it. 

‘ Intuition, we suppose. 

Saves the soul with sorrow smit. 
Can or cannot mind disclose 
Truth, ~^it cannot alter it. 



Limitations. 


Is there any God ? you cir, 

One for prayer and pr^qs fit. 
Not a cold fatality 7 
Muse, — ^you cannot alter it. 

Are the dead all dead and done 1 
• Is the grave with promise lit ? 
Is there life when life i$ gone ? 
Ask,— you cannot alter it. 

Things were made not, no nor can 
Answer come by human wit. 
Brooding o'er the fate of man 
Surely cannot alter it 


n. 

Not alter it ? — Ah, say not so indeed 
We are not slaves of that disastrous creed 
That is no creed, but is fatality. 

’Tis ours to alter all we feel and see. 

And as we joy or grieve 

To make the world of things replying seem 
Alive with sympathy, which poets deem 
They know, yt)io but believe. 

Not alter it 7— -The splendours of the sky 
Are to the seeing or unseeing eye 
Or empty shows or meaning mysteries. 

Lightning, and stars, and -suns that set or rise, 
The winter, and the night, 

Bain-laden clouds, and sunlit summer days 
To some are nothing : scanned by wisdom's gaze 
Are holiest delight. 

« 

Not alter it ? — The labour and the pain. 

The streaming eyes and bended knees are vain 7 
Not so : no sickness is, but sympathy 
May be a healing balm; ho agony 
That love may not divide. 

Evil must be, but by so much the less 
Will there be evil as we dare confess 
The good alone our pride. 



Limitations. 


Not alter it ?— There Is no right or wrong, 

No guide, no duty : wisdom toiling long 
Hath found no clue, nor any certitude. 

The cultured citadel, the village rude, 

E.eep each a different rule. 

The various climes a varied measure hold : 

And each who sinning trembles or is bold 
Is his own conscience, fool. 

A lie 1 — alas, indeed it seems a lie. 

Who knoweth I — Yet this much is certainty 
That all is wrong for each, which he believes 
To be offence, — be there a God who grieves. 

Or be sin only pain : 

And this, — that men with wider knowledge rise 
And lift the wider age which multiplies 
The deeds they should disdain. 

Not alter it ? — No eye can penetrate 
That deepest dark, — whatever is, is fate. 
Foreknown or unforeknown, and circumstance 
Whirls every puppet in unmeaning dance 
Till death shall end the jar 
Of faith and fears. If free wo may not be. 

At least this is one more nesessity, — 

To act like men who are. * 

Not alter it?— ’Tis oft we guess amiss. 

And ne’er hath reason taught us more than this,— 
(Did he not say it whom they crucified ?) 

“ Seek ye, and ye shall find.” Then seek ! Abide 
The issue I Nay, the word, . 

Be sure, was idle : yet ’twEis something when 
He spake in Israel that there tingled then 

The ears of them that heard. ^ 

> 

Not alter it ? — nay, wherefore should we so ? 

God is, or is not : either way we know 
That if he is, he loves his children well, 

That if he is not, neither earth nor hell 
Hath terrors. Death is all. 

We will not fear the everlasting sleep. 

Wherein we dream not, no, nor toil nor weep. 

But slumber as we falL 
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Not alter it then is the grave the end,’ 

Indeed the end, and idl our hopes portend 
Is sad delusion which the falling rod 
Shatters : heyond is neither life nor God, 

Nor evermore shall rise 
The clay we consecrate with sobs and tears, 

A lifeless trust to unreviving years 
' Is every friend who dies. 

Not alter rt }— >Ah ! weep not so not such 
Is truth— not all the truth. Tis surely much 
To work and love, and feeling Nature's power 
Work in us, store against the dying hour 
Undying memory 

Of what we did and were,— our own reward 
And others' heritage, when long the sward 

Has withered where we lie. 

\ 

And if — Ah God I— and if there be for men 
Beyond and after any life again. 

Then 'tis not vain to brood upon our fate. 

Ask,— ask ! the answer comes tho’ coming late. 
Perchance when life shall cease. 

Then most for those who doubting strove to know 
At all cost truth shall dawn — we know not how— 
Knowledge and love and peace 


A. H. C. 
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Art, I.— mythology AND RELIOION OF 
SAHAEUNPORE. 

H URDWAR. — A volume might be vrrittea about the 
mythology of Hui>dwar. Its sanctity, besides being intrinsio, 
reflects that of the many holy places situated within the same 
mysterious region, parts of which are associated in the Brahminical 
mind with superstitions much more venerable than the belief 
in the efficacy of pei^odical bathing unto salvation. We here And 
ourselves at the threshold of the Hindoo heaven, and tread the 
same ground as ancient Svayumbhuva, at once the Noah and the 
Adam of the East. The most meagre review of the local myths 
carries us back to the Creation. 

From the Snowy Range to the temple of Eupoolnautb at 
Myapore, .ft-OIP the River Towse’ (T4ipsfi) to Mount^ud&chul, 
spreads an Eden of sui i.'^sing loveliness, two hundred^soss long 
by one hundred and seventy wde — the Eid&rkhuud. There dwelt 
the great god Shiv, countless a^ces ago, when the precinct was 
an impalpable entity not conflneu to material boundaries, visible 
to human eyes, and in the form of .^^amha, performed the work of 
creation. The Sewaliks, the hills of Shiv, mark the divine abode.f' 

* In the Dood. is commonly spoken otT 

t These hills are all inclnded in account of the word given ^ the 
"Mount Him&ohul,” but each Debra Mohnnt and retiSlod by Thom- 
sepamte ridge has its individual ton (Oasettaer), originated in tw 
name, s.y., the Nil Purvut east of fc^mer’s ignorance of tbs slelWHtts 
Hurdwar, beyond the Nil 'Dbftrft or of Sanskrit " Sewalifc, a OWISip* ** * 
main atream of the Ganges ; the BU tion of BivawiH4.*’ _ Tbs Mabuii* 
Purvut .west of Hurdwar. “ Sewa- madan derivation (v.' Ceiataun aadi 
Uk” is identical with “Shiwala,” Baber’s Memoirs) fr«m mm-lakk 
the common appellation of tiie ooni* a " lakh and a i}iisrtsr ” is 
fbrm temples dedicated to ]{%hadev ; known. 

Hwpcl^r word is Shivalmrs (from The Sbri Sbngvut plaoM the 
snrf»odo). On the Sahsmn* facavea M Shiv op *be top of Mt, ' 
pore eide of the hillu, the term Soilfsi, 16,000 mfles Aom earth 

** Sewalik " is not generally used, ^ ard, lii, p. 86, Heeren, ^ p. 280). 
but in the Doob the “ Puh&r " The moderate ahWatioii of Koiltii 
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After the creation of the world, Bramha had ten sons. One 
of these, a contemporary and son-in-4aw of the first man Svayum- 
hhuva, was Duksh PrijS,putee. This country, then called Him&vut 
Desh, was subject to him. Its name was therefore changed 
to Duksh Prijaputee Kshetr. Duksh, being lord of all, gave u 
grand feast To it were asked Vushist and all the other 

Monies and Brahmans ; Indra, too, and the rest of the^ gods. 
Shiv, the hostV son-in-law, alone was not invited. His daughtei*, 
Maya, the desfroyei's wife, came unbidden. She was consequently 
treated with contumely, nay, subjected to the humiliation of 
hearing insulting remarks aimed at her husband. Driven wild 
by her father’s taunts, she burned herself to death in the sacrificial 
fire — the first instance of a Suttee, whence she is styled 
Mays Suttee. The scene of her self-immolation is an old tank — the 
Suttee Kund — not far from Kunkhul; Blind with rage, Mahadev 
flew to the spot, and picking up her charred corpse on the prongs 
of his trident, rushed away. In ohe place fell an eye ; in another, 
a leg ; in a third, some other part of her body — and from each re- 
main grew a Devee. One was Oojlee Mata (Devee), whose temple 
is close by. She is represented with eight arms, sitting on a tiger, 
and her help is invoked whenever a child is smitten with small-pox. 
Maya will presently reappear in another form. 

The destroyer struck off Duksh’s head. Bramha and the 
other gods, horrified, implored Shiv to resuscitate his relative. 
The fierce deity, appeased, restored Duksh to life. The 
Prijapute®' accordingly erected the temple the Duksheshwur 
Mahadev near the Gauges north of Ku* ]Khnl. This shrine marks 
Dukshesliewur Tirth, the sanctiVy of which is of a more 
venerable antiquity than that of. Gunga herself, for she did not 
come till the incarnation of tb/e seventh Munnoo. Kunkhul is in 
consequence most holy, ai.jd a man like unto a Chandal obtains 
everlasting life froin b:-*tlung there. A sacred grove once shaded 
♦Jifu "ooiue ’Muhamhiadan tyrant, named Afrasa, burned' 
it down. Gunga, enraged, rose and swept away his elephants, 
horses and men, so that he was fain to distribute alms among the 
Brahmans and depart.* ^ 

When Duksh was raised from the dead, Mahadev granted 
a boon— that the scene of the unlucky festival should be sacred 


compared with the stupendous height 
of other mythological mountains, 
preserves to a certain extent the 
proportion between the lower hills 
and the more lofty Himalayan ranges. 
Vishnu is usually regarded as the 
creator, Shiv as the destroy er, but 
the worship of the latter prevails, 


and the Hurdwar Brahmins follow 
the authority of the Askinid Puran. 

* This story has a very recent 
origin. The derivation of Kunkhul 
is said to be m “ who ? and 
“worthless, bad"' — for who is so 
bad that his sins cannot be cleansed 
by bathing there ? 
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aod a place of pilgrimage, under the name of Mfiyapooree Kshetr, 
and tlmt whoever jn^rformed •charitable observances there, should 
be requited immeasurably. 

Mayapooree Kshetr reaches from Sheo Kootee in Terrec, eighteen 
kos8 north of Hurdwar, to the temple of Puchewul Naiuli 
Alahadev, eighteen south, on the right bank of the Gauges, 
near l^ult^npoor Kun&ree. The eastern boundary is a line drawn 
through the Sewaliks, parallel to the Brimh Khtind or bathing- 
ghaut, and six fcoa^fromit ; the western is a similar line also drawn 
at a distance of six hoss from the ghaut, past the Huriswutee Nuddee, 
which must be one of the many streams intersecting the Putliree 
Nuddee Jungle, perhaps an old branch of the Ganges. 

It requires no great penetration to recognise in this tract the 
famous BramhAverta, “ frequented by the gods, the scene of the 
“adventures of the first * princes, the residence of the most 
“ famous sages.”* 

Besides Prijaputee, Brainha had many otlier sons : Atree, born 
from Ilfs eyes, settled at Kunkhul ; Vushisht, born “ from the air 

which produces deglutition” settled at Joualapore. Mureechee, 
like A tree, proceeded from his eyes ; his son, Kasyapa Miinco, 
married Duksh’s daughter, Aditi, and received Mayapoor (Mya- 
pore) as liis portion. The sage Gautuin took up his abode in 
Misrpoor, and Sandil, in Shivpooreo. These five towns constitute 
the original seat of the true Brahmans, descended from the guests 
invited to the tragic feast. 1'liey are called the Punwooree, 

The mysteries of Maya’s death andlier father’s resuscitation 
took place in the Sutj'a Yug, preluding a stupendous phono- 
menon — the Deluge. 

Kushyapa’s grandson was Sradhev or Vaivuswuta Munoo, Ho, 
in the form of Sutyavrata, King of Dravydya, near the Himalaya'f 
was one day making a libation to the manes of his ancestors on 
the banks of the river of Kritmala, wf/en a little fish swam into 
, the hollow of his hand, and the Raja replaced it in tlie water. 
Addressing him humbly, the creature thus spoke ; why dost thou 
“ leave me to be eaten by the monsters whq devour such little fish 
“ as I ? I dread the waters of this river.” The king therefore took 
the fish under his protection, and placed it in his lotah. During the* 
night it grew too large for so small a vessel, and besought 
Satyatrata, saying, oh, take me out and put me in some larger 
** place ! *' So he throw it into a pond. In a few minutes the fish 
increase*d two cubits, and exclaimed, cannot stay hero, let rne 
“ have more room, for I am under thy protection.” The Raja, 


* Elphiiistone i., p. 395. The square koss, le , 364-12 = 48; it 
BrahtuuDs generally speak c»f the stead of 12x36 = 432 sq. koss. 
tract as covering a superficieb of 48., t v. Tod’s Uajasiliab, vol i, p. 21. 
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consequently placed the miraculous animal in an enormous tank, 
where it grew still larger and complained again of want of room. 
At last he put it into the sea, where it became a whale, and said, 
notwithstanding, to Satyavrata, “other huge fishes will devour 
“ me, so it was wrong to put me here.” Hearing this the King 
said ; “ who art thou that dost mock my spiritual igno*. 

“ ranee ? « Never have I seen or heard of such a fish as thou, 
“ who hast in one day grown 100 jojnns (400 koss), I am> 
“ certain thou must be Narain, who assumes various forms for the 
“ purpose of protecting human beings. I adore thee, and desire to 
“ know with what object thou hast taken this shape.” Vishnu 
Bhugwan replied, “ on the 7th day from this, the three worlds 
“ will be deluged with waters ; thou shalt then get on board an 
“ ark sent by me, with all sorts of medicinal herbs and seeds of 
“ every kind and pairs of all living creatures, and sail upon the 
“ bosom of the waters in company with the seven Rishiea. The 
“ lustre of the sun and moon shall fade, but not that of the seven 
“ Rishies, and the ark will withstand the fury of the elements, 
“ Lash the vessel to my horn with the coils of the great serpent, 
“ and I will tow it about through the waves protecting thee for 
“ the sake of the seven Saints.” 

In due season the Deluge came, and as long as the floods pre- 
vailed, Bhugwan, in the figure of a fish, preserved Satyavrata from 
theii* fury, dragging along the ark tied to his horn. 

Just as the seventh Menu, Vaivaswata is identical with the first 
Svayumbliuva : so Duksh, Shiv’s father-in-law, created from 
Bramha with nine others at the beginning of the world by that 
legerdemain common in Hindu mythology, reappears in the person 
of another Duksli fifteenth in descent from the first man, one of 
whose ancestors Prithoo, “ settled the whole world,” and performed 
the sacrifice of the horse one hundred times. This confusion of 
persons symbolizes the leading idea of these myths ; viz,, that 
Mayapooree Kshetr (Bramhliverta?) was the cradle of the human 
race, both before and after the flood.* 

The Sutya Yug had elapsed, and yet» another marvel was to 
come to pass — the ‘descent pf the Ganges from heaven in the 
Treta Yug. 

King Sagur, having no children, condemned himself to a long 
and severe penance, during which the sage Bhrigoo appearing to 
the penitent, promised him no less than 00,000 sons. To his 
disgust, Sagur’s queen was delivered of a pumpkin. This the 
king dashed upon the ground in a rage. His want of faith was 

* Duksh IT. uiay of oonrso be prccitsc abouf making Duksh I. tlie 
considered the hero of MAyfikwhetr ; father-in-Iiiw of Shiv, as well as of 
I, hoyvever, follow the authority of Kushup Vaivaswiita^a grandfather, 
iijy local inforlnauts, who are very * 
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rebuked, for from the seeds of the fruit rose 60,000 children who 
were promptly placed in 60,()00 pans of milk by as many nurses. 
When they grew up, their father resolved to perform his 
hundredth Ashwamedh. The reigning Indra, apprehensive of 
^agur’s succession to the throne of heaven, stole the intended 
jrictim, and placed it in the dwelling of the sage Kupela, to 
avert suspicion, in case it should be found. The 60,000 sons, 
paving searched the surface of the earth in vain, began to 
dig downwards, and penetrated to patalu (hell), where the horse 
was standing beside Kupela. Supposing him to be the thief, they 
were debating whether they should tie him up and beat him, 
when the wise man awaking from his mental abstraction, they 
were straightway reduced to ashes. The king learning this, sent 
his second Ranee’s son Asmunjus to the holy man, who returned 
the horse with a message that if Sagur washed the remains of his 
children in Gunga’s waters, they would be restored. 

Sagur died a hermit. His great grandson Dulipa, likewise be- 
came an ascetic, and, being childless, prayed to the gods for a sou, 
as well as for the deliverance of those of his great grandfather. 
Shiva promised him offspring from the intercourse of his two 
queens, one of whom brought forth a shapeless mass of flesh. The 
monster was called Bhugeerutb. One day, Ashtabukr, a hump- 
backed munee of unsteady gait, came to visit the ladies. Their 
son, rising to greet him, wriggled In such a way that Ashtabukr 
thought the boy was imitating him, and exclaimed, if thou canst 
“ not help .wriggliug thus, be a pcffect child ; but if thou 
“ art mocking me — perish ! ” Bhugeeruth’s grotesque figure im- 
mediately developed into perfection. The old man blessed him and 
prayed for the resuscitation of Sagur s 60,000 sons, until Bramha 
in pity gave him a drop of Ganges water ; Vishnu, a shell, the 
blast of which the goddess could not help following. Bhugeeruth 
blew the instrument (its sound is familiar to our ears) and Gunga 
descended upon earth on the tenth day of the moon’s increase 
in Jeyth.* In her course she accidentally swept away the 
mendicant's dish, flowers and other religious appurtenances of 
the pious Junhoo, who flew into a rage and swallowed hePIr up, 
though moved by Bhugeeruth’^ prayers, he allowed her to 
escape through his thigh, whence she has been called Junhuvee. 
The goddess and her companion were now doubtful in what 
direction they should proceed, not knowing precisely where the 
remains of the 60,000 were. She therefore divided herself into 
one hundred streams, to ensure the success of her mission. At 
length her healing waters found their way to the ashes of Sagur ’,3 


^ Shiv Jee caught her on his head by her weight, 
to prevent the earth being crusbeil 
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c1iiJ<lren, who were freed from the curse of Kiipcla and borne 

to heaven io chariots. , 

Meanwhile, Guuga’s departure caused a groat commotion 
among the 330 million gods of the Hindoo pantheof», for how 
could they any longer wash away their own sins and iniquities J 
A petition was sent to Bramha. He effected a compromises^ 
deciding that she should continue to rise in heaven and only flow 
over the earth. She accordingly has three names. The imtiiortaU 
gods call her Miimdakinee, mortal men Gunga, and the inhabitants 
of the infernal regions, Bhuguvu tee or Blnigiruthee. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whetlier she is the daughter 
of Mount Himavut, or an emanation from the sweat of Vishnu’s 
foot, caught up by Bramha in his aim’s dish. Her idol is the figure 
of a white woman wearing a crown, holding a water-lily in her 
right hand, and riding a sea monster. 

The advent of the beneficent Deity dimmed the memory of 
Maya’s siittoc, so that during the* rost of* tlje Trota Yug, the 
name of Gungadwar superseded that of May apooree kshetr^ 

In the Dwapur Yug, Hurceor Vishnoo Bluigwan, manifesting 
his presence at Gungadwar, its name was changed to Hureedwar. 

In the Kill Jug, owing to the prevalence of the worship of 
Hnr or Mahadev, the name H ureethvdr ** threw the former into 
the sliade. Both Hurd war and Hureedwar are, liowever, 
correct, because through this portal ((hvdr) all pilgrims must 
pass before visiting the shrine of Budree Narain (Vislinu) and 
Kedarnautli ('Shiv) in the Jiigher Himalayas.* Those who desire 
to accomplish the more arduous undertaking arc initiated here. 
I'he neophyte, descending tlie great bathing-ghaut, the Hur-kee- 
patree, or Mahadev’s stairs, plunges into the sacred pool beneath 
(the Brirnh kkund), and is then qualified to proceed faither.*!" 

The original Hur-kee-paircc was, the Brahmans allege, destroy- 
ed by the Budliists, and rebuilt, together with the Hur m under 

^ 

* neeren*(vol. iii., p. 2bl seq.) cou- “ plunged tbeniselveB wholly into the 
siders that the origiual seat of the “water, I know not liow many times 
Bruhmaus is in the very heart of the “ one afW another ; standijjg np 
Himalayas, at Budreeuauth itself. “ afterwards in the water, and lift- 
The idea is evidently preposterous.' “ ing their eyes and hands to heaven, 
It is far more likely that some of the “ muttering^ and praying with great 
priesthood first settled .'it Hurdwdr, “ devotion, and from lime to time 
and then felt their way into the north- “ taking water with their hands* which 
ern solitudes, than vice versd. In “ they threw upwards towards the 
1807 two or three hundred pil- “ sun ; bowing down their he^ds very 
griiOs are said to have forfeited their “low, mhving and turning their 
lives in the attempt to reach the more “ arms and hands sometimes one way, 
Amote tenqdes. “ and sometimes another, and thus 

t The following quaint translation “ continuing tlv^ir plunging, praying, 
of a passage from Bernier gives an “ and upishuess unto the end of the 
excellent description of the process “ eclipse.” 
of ablution — “ these idolaturs at once / 
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to the left of it, by Shunter Swaniee during the Braliminical 
revival. Of Mahadevs temple Muhammadan iconoclasts have 
left little except some skilfully carved masonry, bearing represen- 
tations of elephants, horses, and small human figures. Raja Man 
^ingh of Jeypore improved the old ghaut, and our own engineers 
*again remodelled his work. ^ 

^ Bathing in the Ganges is always efficacious, but regular fairs 
are held at certain auspicious periods. 

The Mekheci (so called from the Ram), ’the ordinary annual 
fair, occurs every April,* in the month of Baisakh, when the 
sun enters Aries according to the solar computation of the 
Hindoos. 

The Kumbh (so called from the Watering Pot), occurs 
every twelfth year, when at the time of the sun's entrance into 
Aries, Jupiter is in Aquarius. 

The Bdrunee fair takes place when the 13th day of the dark 
half oJF Chait is a Saturday ; the Maha Bdrunee, when the 
twenty-fourth lunar mansion (Sutbisha) corresponds with tlie same 
period, and then one must fast till the bathing is over ; and the 
Mahxi Maha Barunee, when, in addition to all these conditions, 
the yogd for the day is Subha, i,e,, the twenty-third of “ twenty- 
* seven divisions of 560 of a great circle, measured upon the 
ecliptic/"-f- 

These are the principal fairs, but besides them, there are 
many others/, in the month of Sdw}in, when the sun enters 
Cancer, and in the month of Magh, when it enters Capricorn ; 
whenever there is an eclipse of the sun or moon ; on the 17th of 
every Hindoo month (a very auspicious day) ; on the last day 
of every month {Poorunmdshee) ; on the 15th day of every 
month (Mavisk), and the fair is larger if the day be Saturday ; 
and at the Dusuhray on the 10th of the moon^s increase in Jeyth, 
The last-mentioned festival is celebrated in honour of Qunga's 
descent from heaven, and the fact of its being among the less 
important annual gatherings justifies the presumption that the 
sanctity of the river has a more remote origin than the Table of her 
appearance here below. It musi*have emanated from a principle 
less material than anthropomorphism — man’s natural impulse to 
revere the powers of nature. 

Tb ensure the washing away of sins by ablution in the Bindm 
Jordap, the sincere desire for their remission is necessary. Mr. 
Ward mentions a pfoverb aptly illustrating the feelings with 
which the orthodox Hindoo regards the ceremony.f To die like 
“Raja Nuva Krishna” of Nudeea was (1800 A.D.) tantamount 


* Generally on the 11th, 
t Asiatic Hescarches, vol. ix, p. 360 , 


% III, p. 214. 
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” to dying like a dog.” This reprobat^e preferred breathing his last 
dying quietly in his bed to a suicidal immersion in the holy river. 

The Brahminical rubric distinguishes almost every square foot of 
ground around Hurdwar. A few of the more sacred spots deserve 
to be signalised. 

Ouneshfihaut, is the first Tirth between Myapore and Hurdwar,* 
where a branch leaves the parent stream to fertilise the plains^ 
below. To bathe, give alms and perform the usual religious 
ceremonies there, is a special act of virtue, 

Then the pilgrim meets a ravine running down from the 
Suwaliks to the water’s edge — the Lultd Rao, properly called 
the Shiv Dlidra- After bathing near it, one becomes like unto 
Shiv. 

A huge banyan tree shades the BiluJc Tirth sacred to 
Bilkeshwur Mahadeo, 

Beyond it is Bishw Tirth where Ven (Dhurm Dhvuj) lies, 
turned into a snake by the curse of DurvasS. Ablution in its 
waters ensures absorption into Bramha.” 

If the pilgrim has committed the crime of killing a cow, even 
accidentally, he expiates his offence farther on, at Gao Ghaut 
the cul-de-sac of a narrow lane skirting the famous Alahya Bye’s 
house. A mehter taps him gently on the head with a shoe, and 
thus purified, he proceeds to the Brimh kund, where a crowning 
immersion entitles him to attempt a more dangerous pilgrimage. 

The myth about king Sagur’s sons, is typical of Gunga's saving 
powers. It has been asserted that they would fail in a few years, 
that the Kumhh fair of 1867 was the last but two of the great 
duodecennial meetings. The report excited much interest, and 
the Cashmere Raj5- convened a jury of learned pundits to 
settle the question.* They all agreed in the immortality of the 
goddess’s sanctity, her glory would never depart, they decided 
abiding always in five places., Hurdwar, Keedar, Kfishee Gungoo- 
tree, and Gunga Sagur. 

Some endeavour to reconcile the doctrine of the approach- 
ing decline of river-worahip in the north olT India, with the con- 
trary belief. A time may come tvhen Gunga will pass away ; the 
period is, however, so distant as not to affect ordinary terrestrial 
calculations, the goddess has not yet reached Patalu ; Sagur 's 
SODS have not been redeemed ; and the true reading of the Hindoo 
Scripture is this : — 

When Baja Bhugeeruth was doing penahee and magnifying the 
deity, the serpents — the N&ga — were engaged in the very sime 

* Many Brahmans will deny this, that three Kiimhhz only remained, 
hut T am positive that it was the case; Sleeman’s Uambles and Recollections, 
also, that before .the Baj^ came, the vol. i, p. 6. 
pundits unanimously declared to me «* 
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way, desirins[ to draw her down to hell. Slie appeared to him 
first and he besought her »ot to go without having absolved 
Sagurs sons. Having heard his petition, she went with him to the 
place where the l^agn were doing penance. The venomous 
leptiles approached the goddess, burning up the trees and plants 
with their fiery poison, as they came. Bhugeenith glorified them, 
and being appeased they did him no hurt, but would bane carried 
^he goddess away, had not she also magnified them. Her 
submission delighted the Nags exceedingly .so they told her to 
ask a favour. Slie said, ^‘Bhugeeruth has petitioned me to 
“ absolve Sagur’s sons. Let me then delay my coming to putal, 
‘‘ till the second churn of the kule yug when I will go to your 
** world, after having resuscitated them.*' 

As we are now only i^ the first churn (cycle ?) of the Jml yug, 
many a year must elapse before the descent of the goddess to 
the infernal regions and her final disappearance. 

This legend, which apparently has a special significance, will 
be again referred to. 

Shdhkumree Devee. — The worship of Dcvec, in the person of 
Msya (Aid, Delusion), underlies the sanctity of Hurdwar. Dovee 
re-appears io the local mythology as the destroyer of the Titans. 
A wild ravine called after her pierces the north-western Sewaliks. 
Her temple, small and gloomy, has nothing to denote its importance 
except the beauty of the surrounding scenery. 

The giants, Snmbh and Nu Suml)h, drove the Deotas out of 
heaven and ruled over the three worlds* The gods made a rude 
image* of Devee, and adoring it, did penance on Mount Himachal. 
Parvutee descending from Mount Koilas to bathe, beheld the 
assembled deities absorbed in prr;j.yer. She asked tliem what was 
the object of their worship. They remained silent, plunged in 
meditation, but a substance of the same essence (Shuktee) pro- 
ceeding from her body, Kalkee Devee, the goddess of death, said, 

“ Parvutee, these Deotas persecuted by Sumbh and Nu Sumbh, 
adore me." 

Now, one day, Cbund Moond, a follower of the two Titans, 
met Parvutee riding upon a tiger over the* crest of the hills, and 
perceiving her beauty to exceed that of all women, told his master 
what he had seen ; treasures from among gods, men, Kdicshasas 
and J^agas were in their dwelling, but he had discovered a 
jew'el among women on the tops of the Himalaya, named Devee, 
surpassing everything. Hearing this, they sent their messenger, 
Sugreev, to Devee. He Pegged her to accompany him to the dwell- 
ing of the giants, and Sumbh, the elder king, would make her the* 
chief of his queens (^Dutranee). She answered, “ I know Sumbh to 
*'be lord of the universe and all the treasures therein. Still I 

^ A pindeCf or round tjall of earth or stone. * 

Z 
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cannot go near him, for when a child, while playing with other 
•* girls, I made a vow that I would nf^arry no one who could not 
** vanquish me in battle. Go and give him this answer/* This 
scornljpl message exasperated Sumbh exceedingly, and he sallied 
forth with his army, thinking to seize her. 

When he and his followers came near, she made many ShuJdeea 
spring frqm her body, but Sumbh had a myrmidon, called" 
Rikt Beej whose blood was seed, and wherever a drop* of it, 
fell, a strong Deyt (Titan), equal to himself, grew up, so 
that as the Goddess and her fetches ’* struck him, making 
his blood flow, innumerable Deyts sprang forth. The 
gods trembled at this, and wondered how she could 
possibly win. Parvutee, undismayed, shot out eight arms 
each wielding a weapon, and exhorted her double, Kdlee, 
to open her mouth and assume a terrible aspect. Kalee forth- 
with joined in the fight and drank up the blood which fell 
beneath the other Devee’s blows. Thus all the Deyts perished and 
Nu Sumbh himself was destroyed. Sumbh alone survived. He, 
enraged, taunted the goddess saying, “ oh Devee, thou hast no 
reason to be proud of having destroyed so large a host ; hadst 
** thou performed the feat single-handed, I should have admitted 
“ thy superiority. fSince, however, so many ShuJeiees have helped 
“ thee, I do not acknowledge myself beaten.” She therefore 
challenged him to single combat. Such an encounter ensued as 
amazed all, both Deotas and Deyts. Nu Sumbh*s death decided 
tho event of the day, and gods magnified Devee. She, being 
pleased, promised to grant any favour they might ask. They 
answered oh Devee, thou hast fulfilled our desires but we ask 
“ yet another boon, that whenever we are in difficulty, if we call 
upon thee, thou wilt speedily help us, and whenever any mortal 
“ utters thy name, thou wilt protect him also.” She replied, 
“ good — it shall be so ; and I may now reveal the names of the 
“ different forms in which I will avert evil from mankind ; remember 
them; 1st, Bind Bdsnee, on Slountain Bindyachul; 2m\,Joo'nesre6 
and Yumnesree, on Mountain Bnhg Kot ; 3rd, Shdkumree and 
“ SutdJeshee, on MounUSur Kot. My other names are enumerated 
“ in the Kidarkhund and Markunde puranS.s* and can thence l)e 
“ learned.” The gods enquired the meaning of the third. She 
“ explained, wlum the great hundred j^ears* famine takes place and 

* She has ten otht/r names ; as she overcame the Titanic host ; 
Doorga, she received tiie messenger as Kalee, she destroyed f^iktheej; 7^//, 
of the giants ; as Diishubhooja, as Mooktukesliie, she finally discom- 
Cihe destroyed part of their army ; fited the army of the giants ; 8M, as 
37*0?, as Singhiiva-hinee, she fought Tara, she killed Sumbh ; $)M, as 
with Riktbeej ; 4/4, as Muhishumur- Cliinumustuka, she killed Nu Sumbh; 
dinea, she slew Sumbh, in the form 10/4, as Jogudgonree, she was prained 
of a buffalo ; 5/4, as Juguddhatlree, by all the gods. 
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** Deotas, Rishies, Tapishtes, men, all begin to die, then shall 
“ they worship me and I ,will produce from my body a s&k 
“ (vegetable) to wit, the Surdl (a sort of yam) upon this mountain 
“ Sur Kot, and give them nourishment. Hence I shall be named 

Shdkumree** Having thus spoken the goddess disappeared and 
^the gods likewise departed. 

The great famine happened in this wise. The Risbee^Gautuma, 
c, stern ‘ascetic though he was, could not resist the charms of the 
beautiful Ahelya, and married her. He soon repented of his 
choice. Indra, the god of rain, a most 'unscrupulous deity, 
previously guilty -of stealing kingSagur's horse, conceiving a guilty 
passion for the sage’s wife, proceeded to satisfy his desires at 
the first opportunity afforded by the good man’s absence. Gautuma 
unexpectedly returned and detecting him in the act of adultery, 
exclaimed, ** ah rascal ! hast thou come to work evil in my 
“ house ? ” Then snatching up the deer skin which he used as 
a couch, he smote Indra, and uttered a curse so disgusting that 
my pen cannot record the expression of the infuriated saint. 
Suffice it to say, the imprecation worked, the god’s body became 
one mass of sores, and he retired to do penance in the Sewaliks, 
devoting himself to the worship of Shiv.* In consequence of his 
seclusion, no rain fell during one hundred years, and an universal 
famine prevailed. There was neither water to drink, nor any- 
thing to eat, no, not even grass or leaves. The Mumees and Deotas 
had recourse to Devec praying for the fulfilment of her 
prophecy, ijhe regarded them with one hundred eyes, whence her 
second name Sutakshee ( vrcT, 100 — eye ) and kept her 
promise, nourishing all living creatures in the form of a yain,*f* 

The fossils found in the Sewaliks are esteemed trophies of 
Devee’s prowess against the giants, while the aural (pueraria 
tuberosa) is a living monument of her beneficence to mankind. 
This bulb grows abundantly on both sides of the Sewaliks, and 
being a common article of diet among the poorer classes, is, 
in their eyes, a voucher for the authenticity of the myth. During 
the famine of 1861, it was greatly sought after ; here, the Brahman 
will assert, history repeated itself, , 

^ The Indresur Maha’dev. There residence during his banishment, 
are the ruins of an old Hindoo fort Kationalists ascribe its foundation to 
called Iiidurpore at the entrance of Rana ludeer Soyn, a chieftfiiri, con- 
tbe Shakumber Devee Pass. Though temporary with Shiinker Achaij. 
most of the masonry has l^een carted t There is a collateral myth of 
away to serve engineering purposes, great obscurity, which represents 
and the site is covered witli brambles, Devee to have saved the universe 
still enough remains to show that the in the form of Lukshmee obtaine’d 
structure was once Extensive. The by Vishnu at the churning of the 
Brahmans say this was ludra's sea. 
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HnviDg satisfied their hunger, the gods erected a temple and 
set up two idols therein, the on^ of Devee the vegetarian 
(Sdkumree), the other of Devee, the Hundred-eyed (Sutdkshee). 
The Budhists demolished the building and overthrew the images. 
In the year 426 S. Shunker Acharj * brought Rajd Dhurmpal 
to Sur Kot, and restored the place, which was again knocked 
down by,. the orders of Aurungzebe. The ruins lay concealed 
beneath a mass of accumulating vegetation, till the rise 
Nujeebw Dowlah, when Mirs Ram Jee Das of Saharunpore, a 
distinguished pundit and physician, a devoted worshipper of 
Doorga or Devee, had, during a sojourn at Jusmore, a vision 
commanding him to disinter the remains of the shrine. 
Next morning a Goojur herding cattle, told the pundit that 
his cow had strayed into the hills, and while following 
her, he had discovered traces of an old temple. Ram Jee Das 
went with the man and having examined the spot perceived the 
truth of the dream and understood -more clearly the force of what 
is written in the Shakurnree Mahatim and Kedurkund ; for this 
indeed was evidently the site of the original sanctuary. Ram Jee 
Das communicated the discovery to the Rajpoot Rana Bahader 
Singh, soliciting the funds necessary for the restoration of the temple. 
He also applied to his clients at Saharunpore, Jugadree and 
other places. A handsome subscription was collected, and the 
work commenced. Amid the heap of crumbling masonry, two 
mutilated images were found, and the pundit grieved since a 
mutilated idol cannot he w,orshipped. He passed thp night there 
sorrowing, and had a second vision. Two young girls stood 
beside him saying, do not lament, two stones are lying in the 
** ravine ; they bear marks of imagery ; take and set them up 
“ as Shakurnree and Sutakshee ‘Devee."' He obeyed the divine 
command, and after duly performing his devotions before the 
idols, returned home. 

Convinced of the reality «of these successive revelations, he 
directed each of his patients to lay aside offerings (cocoanuts, 
&c.), for the goddess ; their speedy recovery would, he promised, 
follow. They carried out his instructions and were cured. The 
fame of the miracle spreading abroad, worshippers+ of the double 
Devee congregated in multitudes. A fair, beginning on the tenth 
day after the rise of the new moon in Asonj and lasting till the 
second of the dark half of Katuk, was gradually instituted. Th6 pil- 
grims number from 15,000 to 20,000 or 30,000. Some comp even 
from Muttra.f Nine-sixteenths of the offerings go to Rana Petum- 

Said on this occasion to have Shnnkor Purvut. 
also founded Shunkulapooree, two t They comet from the Doon, Um- 
kos8 north of Saharunpore. The b61a, Meerut, Delhi, Muttra, Fur- 
hiU behind the, temple is called rukh4bad, Murddabdd. 
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ber Singb, Baliader Siiigb’s representative, onc-fonrlb to Jouala 
Punda, Ram Jee Das*s great great grandson, and the remainder 
to a Goojur, the descendant of the cowherd who assisted Ram 
Jee Dus in his search. The Mahrattas granted Nagul rent-free, 
Jo defray the incidental expenses of the establishment. 

^ The local worship of Devee has never, within the memory 
of man, been sullied by those barbarous rites which wjere lately 
^urreift in Lower Bengal and still linger in many parts of that 
province, unless the Muhammadan legend of the idolater Rajfi 
Kuril, who used to cut off his flesh and sacrifice it to a demon, ^ 
be received in evidence of the contrary. At all events, the 
influence of Islam cannot be denied to have had a humanizing 
effect upon the ritual of Northern India. 

A striking oiject stands opposite the temple of Shakumreo 
Devee — a lingam about six feet high, bearing a representation 
of Mahadev. The god’s features are mild and placid, like tliose 
of an Egyptian Deity, sculptured with a degree of skill unique 
in these regions. The rapt expression of the countenance and 
the long pendulous cars are of the Budhistic type, yet the idol 
is pronounced to be Brahtniiiical. This specimen of forgotten 
art was rescued “f" from the bottom of a ravine under the temple 
of Suhesrah Th&kur, two or throe miles east of Shakumree. 

Sakesrah Tlidicur, — -Tliis sanctuary commands the head of a 
chasm (the Ban Gunga) running parallel with the Suhesrah Pass. 
A narrow pathway, traversing the ridge to the left as one faces 
the Dhooii, co,unects the two. A large ^leap of stones marks the 
entrance to the track. Successive pilgrims have accumulated the 
pile. Every man deposits a large stone in token of his visit ; 
every woman, a small one ; every child, one still smaller. The 
long bhabur grass on either side is twisted into a complication 
of knots, for if tho devotee fail to tie one such knot, his pilgrimage 
is fruitless. 

The situation of the temple is charming. It rises from the 
bosom of an amphitheatre of lofty hills fringed with luxuriant 
vegetation, shelving rapidly into the Ban Gunga. In Brahrniiiical 
topography the western hill is Kaka Ch»ul ; the eastern, Deva 
Chul, where gapes a hole, once •the retreat of Gautum after the 
detection of his wife*'s lewdness.J The building itself is notin 
keeping with the beauty of the site. It is built from the remains 

* Such a sacrifice was considered is strange that such a fine image 
most acceptable to Kalee. , should have been so long neglected 

t By M^dho Das, a half-crazed in a place frequented by numerous 
Bairdgee fakeer. He had watched worshippers. , 

it lying there for twelve whole years, Jin later years, the less celebrated 
till Sirdar Runjore Singh visit- Madho Das lived there. It was 
ed Suhunsra Thtlkur in 1851 and during his residence in the Himalayas, 
had it taken out, at his request. It^ that Gautum founded.the Ny4yuk sect. 
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of more ancieut aod architectural structures, relics* of wliich 
are scattered around, and cannot many hundred years old, 
as the present Mohunt is only the fifteenth, though its materials 
are those of an edifice constructed by the gods in the Sutya 
Yug! 

The spot is very holy. Here Kama’s grandfather was tending 
cattle, w^en the cow Nundnee prophesied the incarnation of Vishnu 
in the person of Ram Chunder. Hence went Gautum Kishegi 
and announced the fulfilrnent of the prediction to Kama. Hither 
came Rajas Bhurt and Sutrooghun to see the place where their 
grandfather had tended cattle, and took up their abode in it as 
ascetics. Ramd deputed all the gods and Rishies to persuade 
his brothers to return, but so pleased were they, that tliey 
also remained. The divine beings hollowed out a basin in the 
sandstone rock beneath, for the due performance of their ablutions. 
It is called the Suhesrah Dhdr. Its waters purified ludra from 
the effects of Qautuin’s curse and the hundred years famine ceased 
in consequence. 

When the reign of orthodoxy was interrupted and the Dark 
Age commenced, Budh {Kalee Ghun) “ enchanted^ Sursutee, put 
“ her into a pot, and arguing with the Brahmans, led them 
“ astray.” Whoever heard him, accfjpted his tenets. He converted 
nil from the mountains to the plains, from East to West. The 
idols of the gods were smashed, and images of Parisuauth placed 
in their stead. The revival was long coming. Fifteen hundred 
yeai's ago, in the reign of Dhurm Pal, when tlie^ quadrangular 
coinage was current, ana the granth and books on medicine were 
composed, Shunker Acharj preached ritualism, tlie destruction of 
the new temples and the restoration of tlie old. During the period 
of religious reaction, the worship*of Suhesrah Thakur was revived 
next to that of Shakurnree Devee, 

Again the Muhammadan conquest swept away iheThakur's cult, 
but in time a pious Jogee •coming to the ruined Thakurdwaia 
setting up a hundred-armed (sit/tesra hhoojee riXj)) idol, worship- 
ped it. Now Uuree Das, a Bairagee of Bindrabun, chanced to visit 
him. The stranger, hoiing a great pundit, “consulted various autho- 
rities, and pronounced the iraagb to be an effigy of Sutroogliun, 
not of Devee, as the Jogee thought. They argued the point 
earnestly, without being able to convince one another. Finally, 
the question was referred to the arbitration of another punefit, who 
decided in favour of the Bairagee. A second idol discovered there, 
turned out to be that of Bhurt. Huree D&s thus ousted the Yogee, 

* e,g. blocks of sandstones all chisel- clamps which bound them together, 
led, many skilfully carved, punched t Or “ appeased by penance.'^ 
with holes for the reception of iron 
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and from him proceeded a line of Mohunts, adherents of the 
Vishnuvee sect.* 

No systematic worship of the Jumna appears to exist nearer than 
Delhi. This relieves me of the task of explaining her place in the 
Hindoo theogony. 

* Although the Saharunpore mythology is rich, the doctrinal 
ideas of the common people do not extend far beyond a vague 
l^lief in the existence of a supreme Deity {Purmeshwut') aud a 
^ense of obligation to visit Sbakumree Devee or Hurdwar, once in 
their lives. Saints occasionally monopolise attention. 

Pydrd Jee is the favourite of one section of the population. 
His temple is at Rundewah, the parent {theeka) village of the 
Dapah Goojurs, equi-distant from Nukoor and Umbehtuh. His 
grandfather, Ram Jee Pudarut, born (1545 S.) at Durgunpoor, 
pergunnah Burhanuh, Zillah Mozufferniiggur, disappeared im- 
mediately after birth. The consternation of the infant's father, 
Sajun, Badhfurosh, was, as may. be imagined, great. In six days, 
however, he mysteriously reappeared, and his mother made 
a sacrifice to the gods by way of thanksgiving. The subject of this 
extraordinary phenomenon, not exhibiting signs of any remark- 
able precocity, was afterwards commissioned to watch cattle. One 
day his herd stiaying into a sugar-cane field, destroyed the 
crops, according to tlije statement of the owner, a Rajpoot, who 
lost no time about lodging a complaint against the offender. 
An official, deputed to make a local enquiry and estimate the 
amount of damage done, reported that the crop was intact. 
Recollecting the antecedents of Ram *Jce Pudarut, every one 
cried a miracle — a miracle ! The lad, believing in his own super- 
natural powers, gained over many disciples. Nor did he neglect 
worldly considerations. He took^ unto himself a wife from the 
family of Bawanee Das, Badhfurosh of Khoodee-Shikarpore. The 
fruit of their union was Rugnauth, who married a lady of Sarun. 
The fame of Pyara Jee, his son, reached Sreenuggur, aud the 
Ourhwal Raja gave him five villages. 

About the same time, there was a feud between the Goojurs and 
Brahmans of Sudderpdre, and the former, having invited tiie 
obnoxious Levites to a feast, massacred them during the entertain- 
ment, (temp. Akber).- The murdered men revenged themselves 
in the form of vampires, ra/c^/msas, leaving their enemies no peace. 
The ptedicament of the Goojurs was so serious, that Biral Dapeh, 
hearing of Pyara Jee's reputation, besought him to take Sudderpore 
under his protection. 4'he saint at once said the village bad 
been his in a former birth. The discovery of a well dug^ 

* The Mahrattas aseigned Deeu- Tb&kur dw&rA,, rent-free ; Mr. Moore, 
rapoora, pergunnah Hiirowrah near Collector of Saharunpore, resumed it. 
Gungulheree, to the support of the 
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by him proved the correctness of the assertion to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion. He then willingly returned to claim his property, and 
expelled the demons. The prosperity of Sudderpore staightway 
returned. Its name was consequently changed to Undeva {Tin — 
grain ; devd — giver, from its abundance ;) of whicli Rundeva is 
corruption. Pyarst Jee died there. Prayers are repeated and offer- 
ings made before his cenotaph. His son, Lai Jee, having no male 
issue, bequeathed everything to his wife. Jada, Bairagee, managed 
her affairs as Mohuut, and the zemindars elected one of his chelcS^, 
Hur Gobind, to succeed him. Ever since, the appointment has 
been in the hands of Badhfuroshes descended from MadSree, brother 
of Pylira Jee, and of the brothers of his son's widow. They own 
one-third of the village, the Mohunts, two-thirds. The saint's 
followers are Vishnuvites and wear black necklaces. His holiday is 
the Cth of the dark half of Cheyt. 

Devee Poolumdeh . — Another Goojur shrine is at B’laspore, 
south-east of Luknaotee, south-weftt of Gungob. A fair is held 
there in Asar. People from Mozufternuggur, IJmballa, and 
Kurnaul, attend. A large crowd never collects. Pilgrims keep 
dropping in all through the month. Their numbers arc greater 
towards the end of the fair. Whether the being adored is 
considered a saint or an incarnation, seems doubtful. Three 
hundred years ago, Oomra, Goojur, a zfemindar of Bilaspore, 
suddenly took to shaking his head about and exclaiming — ** 1 am 
** Devee Poolumdeh — erect a temple to me — Ruttee Brahman will 
be my priest — be and his descendants are to receive all offerings 
“ made to me." The inspired voice was obeyed without question. 
About half a century ago, Sabiboo Mull, a pious mahajun of 
Bidowlee (zillah Mozuffernuggar^ built a well near tlie temple 
for the convenience of worshippers. 

Oooga Peer is universally popular. He was King of Bheekanter 
and, owing to some family quarrel, waged war against his brethren, 
among whom was Prithiraj of Delhi. He vanquished them with 
the assistance of Rutten Hajee, whose Hindoo name and Muham- 
madan soubriquet denote the convert. The Hajee gave Googa 
an enchanted javelin, which shot hither and thither through the 
air of itself, smiting its owner's enemies. The diabolical instru- 
ment ensured the saint a victory. Prithiraj lost his life in the 
fratricidal contest, and Googa had himself buried alive th’^ough 
remorse. 

This story shows the extent to wl)ich Muhammadan influences 
have affected the creed of the low^er orders. The Chouhan 
•hero, the valiant opponent of the invaders, himself plays the 

E art of a Moslem rather than a Hindoo saint. • Yet his standard 
earers may often be seen resting on their way to the GogSbul 
fair, in Gooroo Ram Rae's Thakurdwara at Debra, a place odious 
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to the faithful. Notwithstanding tlie failures of our own 
missionaries, the miud of >he commonalty contains a strong 
element of receptivity. Most uonconforinists, thcroforo, a-dmit the 
claims of Muhammadan peois to salai^hip, but Googas are of a 
lery indefinite nature, 

, In the month of Eliadc:^, his most appropriate devotees, 
J3hiingees, come parading irooi all directions to celebrate the 
inoijgrel saint's holiday at Mannkniow, a sub'.’rb of Saharunpore, 
CtWylng standards symbolic of the encliautcd spear, and soliciting 
subscriptions. Agurvval Baneons are their chief patrons.'‘“" On the 
tenth day of the new moon, tlio .siaaclards are r;iised and iho 
festival commences ; it lasts tv/o days ; i\\^ is largo. 

Its origin is recent. In the rei^^n of AiahomniLj Shah, Kumloe 
Chumar used to fisli in a noiglibouring tank, which he 

received some sort of o sign ironi h'-aven, l.(v;other with a standard 
which be set up in honor of tlie p'y^r. The rest of his family 
followed his example. At first there were onty nine, now there are 
no fewer than twenty-four standards. liinJ and Muluui- 
rnadans alike join in the festivities. 

Bdha Kdloo, is another mojgro]. His worship is peculiar 
to such low-caste men as Oliumars, Jvahrvrs, KuinUavs, iSaiuoes, 
Guderyas and ilehralis. Jilts arc also said to revere him. 
His history sounds very ’like aji elaborate jnko. 

The fairies were grafting Sol >nK>u tiirough the air, upon hig 
throne. The monarch, lo. ’* mg down, champed to see a young 
KahSr girl heaping up manure on a dunghii]. The sight 
disgusted him so much that *lie .affected to sto]> his nose and 
exclaimed, “ who in the world could marry such a du ty ugly little 
girl " ! Soon after, however, desiring to take a bath he had 
his throne laid down by the edge oi a stream. He undressed and 
inadvertently left his magic ring near in's clothes on the bank. 
Scarcely had he plunged in, than a fish, jumping out of the 
water, swallowed the talisman. The* fairius .at once flew away 
’witli the throne, for the charm of the ring was broken. The 
king remained shivering. behind in great distress. He eventually 
made a virtue of necessity and teo^ refuge la an adjacent village, 
where he w’^as hospitajjly received in the house of tlie very girl 
he had seen gathering dung. One day, the maiden’s mother 
rernartjed to her husband, you should marry our daughter to 
a man like our guest.” This she repeated thncc. The mystical 
number worked, and Solqmon said, marry her to me, for you have 
spoken three times.” The marriage w^as accordingly celclirated, and 
consummated, the young couple living in a separate abode. Some * 
time after the king’s-* father-in-law went to drag the river with 
a net ; and catching, among others, the fish that had swallowed the 

Glossary, p. 401, 
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Ttiagic ring, carried home his prize. The fish being a large one 
his wife told him to give it to her daughter and keep the rest. 
When the girl cut it open, she disco vereil the ring, and gave 
the ornament to her husband, saying “ ^tis a beautiful thing and 
worthy of you.” When their evening meal was over, the king pu^ 
the talisman on his finger, the fairies appeared bringing in the- 
throne, heb seated himself upon it, and vanished never to return, 
llis disconsolate wife was pregnant and in due course brouglit^ 
forth a clnld— Ksloo. A stick decoratetl with peacock^ 
feathers represents the holy personage.* To this fetich trifling 
offerings arc made. 

Many other such superstitions, not to speak of ghost and demon- 
worship, prevail. They prove Hinduism proper to be a mere name. 
Brahmanism is something quite above the comprehension of the 
masses, whoso degraded religious condition presents only one 
hopeful aspect. 'ilie greatest obstacle to the propagation of a 
true faith is a creed which, though false, still seems to meet the 
wants satisfied by one more pure. But the paganism I have just 
described, barely rises above the level of fetichisin; it is then liard 
to understand why the mind of the nominal Hindoo should be 
invincibly prejudiced against the reception of a liiglier form of 
religion, and, as a matter of fact, Muhammad an isiu has been 
extensively accepted. 

The Suraogies or Jain MvIIk The last relic of Budhism 
is the sect of the Suraogies. I have not been able to 
ascertain much abo\it tlieir tenets. Tluw are either reticent or 
vague on the subject. Their fundamental .article of faith is 
expressed in the duty of adoring Parisnanth. Number, wealth and 
cohesion constitute these sectarians a most pow or frd section of 
the community. All are enterprising traders and they boast the 
richest men in the district. Their temples are iiu:aerous and 
continually increasing. The opening of a new one occasions a 
grand gala-day. Processions of ten thousand people solemnly 
instal the Idol. In 1815 it was considered prudent to guard one 
of these demonstrations at Saharurpore wuHi a military force. 

Fn 1856 the local pdlice wern equal to the occasion, but a 
collision between the detested Jain AJutli and the populace was 
seriously apprehended. In Alarch 186.5, from 12,000 to 15,000 of 
these religionists assembled at Deobuiid, to consecrate a temple. 
Notwitlistarnling an immense display of ornaments J on the part 
of the women, the absence of crime was conspicuous, and the 

• •His temple is somewhere in the J Kstimated by Mr. Jos. Morgan, 
Punjab, D. C., at Ks aoO.OOO. Some of them 

T e.g.f uuroomul Soogund Chund, were literidly loaded from head to 
and Paris Das, bankers of great local foot, and seemed to wince under the 
celebrity. ^weight of their adormnents. 
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inhabitants of the town were far from showing signs of antagonism. 
The mercantile classes hung gaudy-coloured drapery over the 
frontage of their sliops, and presented sherbet to the ])roinenaders 
inarching past- A community of professional interests most pro- 
bably prompted these courtesies.^ 

• The Hurdwar Brahmans, if questioned about the Jain Mutb, 
drone put an incomprehensible fable. Tripur the giar/t (Asur) 
grievously persecuted the Gods. They, manifesting their glory, 
had recourse to Brahma, who said, Go, pctiti(s>n Shiv Jee, he will 
help you. Tripur has obtained power through me ; it is not 
meet that I should slay him/* The god^ accordingly applied to 
Jlahadev. He also excused himself on the plea of Tripur's great 
charity (or righteousness) and bade them explain their grievances 
to Vishnu Whet^. the latter heard their story, he observed : 

Verily, this is a true saying, where religion (or virtue) is, there 
“ can be no sorrow (or pain).** The aphorism gave the deities little 
consolation, aijid they asked what they were to do to avoid perishing 
before their tirne.^f* Receiving no answer, they lemained obstinately 
vseaied, determined to extort a favourable reply. Compelled to act, 
Vishnu deliberatin<4 within himself, ultimately hit upon a W'ay out 
of the difficulty. He produced an eidolon (MayA)in the likeness of 
„aTnan, designed to destroy religion. The phantom’s head >va« 
ehorn, its gauneiilo were foul, and it held a napkin to its 
mouth. J The figure standing with clasped hands before Iluree, 
raid, Cal! ino an Arj>untj>d| '* (i.c., a follov\er of Budli), “ and 
tell me wditit my business is/* Visbhu answered, “ Hear why 
“ I have created thee. J have composed «a xMayashastr to delude 
** Tripur. d'ho book cciitradiets the ^nittee and the Srurittec,^ 
the doctrine of the four castOwS r-ijd of ibo four religious orders. || 
Read the woik, teacli its tenets to thy disciples and disseminate 
** them over the face of ihe earth/^ 

Bhugvvan created four AposMe.s of^thc new religion and taught 
them the apocrypha. They in turn were directed to instruct 
Tripur, and settle at ^.larwar, wlience the principles of the false 
criptures would be wdefely propagated. The Titan fell into the 
snare, and Shiv slew him, » 

Under the glorious rule of the Surujbunsics and Chunderbunsies, 
Budhism Avas suppressed, but in the reign of Mahanund of 


♦ Another motive for politeness it au oileuce to swallow even a fly by 
raay have been fear. The Sura ugies accident. 

are regarded with a deg»’ee of respect § f.e,, The body of the law handed 
quite* disproportioned to their uum- down by tradiUou. The heard audi 
her. Many of them (c^., a colony remembored.” 

at Sultanpnre) are AguVwal bunceas. || }3rihmacbareo, Grihiist, Vftna- 
t Or “ without a deluge.” prasth and Sumyussee (or Bhiksu), 

J The orthodox Suraogio considers 
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Canj, in the Knlow Yug or Dark Age, the heretics multiplied. 
The Brahmans were driven from thg towns into the villages ; only 
here and Hieie, at a few particularly holy places, the priesthood 
received the homage due to them. The incarnation of Budrpadjee, 
Svam-Lvartlc’s .s gave the first blow to Budhism. He did mucjji 
towards re-int inducing lirne-honoiired rites and ceremonies. Brahma 
too becarV'Q incaruaic in the person of Mundun Misr, Budrpadjee^s 
disciple, and won over a multibade of converts. Finally; Shiv 
Jec ciiU-red into the body of Slmnker Acharj, and Vishnu iatj 
that of Pudrnpiid. (The one preached the Cyan hand, the other the 
Upasotlkfind. 

'liio rc-establishment of the priesthood in the Punch pooree 
towards the clof-c of the fourth century A. D., completed the 
Brahminlcal revival. Shunker Acbnrj's royal patron is variously 
called Sooduuwa and Dhnrmpal. The Gusaens, Nirunjunies — or 
“ men void of passion ’’ — are his modern representatives. Their 
body corporate tains ten subdivisions ; Tirth, Asram, Arun, 
Bun, Girco, Piirvat, Sagur, Sursutec, Bharthee and Puree.. 

Some one bettor versed in the Hindoo scriptures than I, must 
attempt ihc interpretation of the myth of the Maya Shastr ; and 
try to explain the anomaly of making the giant Tripur — the 
hi-^/cteratc enemy of the gods, use religion as a weapon 

for tlioir pciTecotion ; or trace the connecti-on between the birth of 
Budhisiu and the war with tao Titc*as. 

The conclusion of liie fable rummarnly lands us from the chaos 
of rnyrhology upon the ievva Ji'i'Diaol autlientic. hbstory, and 
emboldens me to offer some observations with reference to the 
alleged antiqoity of iJrahmiuism proper in Northern India. I 
arn prone to discred't it altogether. 

The histjiy of the world does not aOord a single example of a 
religion almest utterly abolished from tlie tace of a vast 
continent auvl restored intact after the lapse of many hundred 
years, in opposil ion to anoMjUr vrliich had mcanwliile supplanted 
it. Yet tiii.s is the jiaradov, maint.ii i?d by the Hindoo Levites. 
Were they to give a plausible and consistQ.nt explanation of the 
auomal3% theli statemePils might ca^ry weight, but far from doing 
so, they envelope the period antecedent to Shunker Acharj's 
advent in a cloud of fables, the leetlojJical obscurity of whicli 
indicates design. Then the so-called reformer comes, and instantly 
the cloud breaks. The in p^iior fiads himself face to face with 
an historical fc^ct. Of this the date of his mission .assures 
us. Fiitrcii hundred years ago,” refers'" one to no very distant 
uge, but attempt to look beyond that point, and darkness impedes 
the view. Any conckisiou drawn from such oCvidence must be 
an ** opinion,” not the end of a chain of reasoning. Mine is based 
upon the only rational interpretjvtiou of which a galimatias” 
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assumed to contaia a ^erm of truth, is susceptible ; the revival 
is a fiction ; the change efifecUd, instead of being a return to, was 
the corruption of an old faith. Every creed is subject to this 
transition. I admit a constant tendency towards Brahmanism 
/rom the very beginning, owing to the ritualistic instincts of 
t»umanity in every age and country ; I allow the religion a long 
infancy, but deny that it arrived at maturity until the end of the 
rfoiirtH century or later. 

"'^Among other reforms credited to the Acharj^ was the re-organisa- 
tiou of the four castes defined by Menu. Now, so precise a division 
of the population, if it ever existed at all, could only have been 
a temporary arrangement, maintained under such conditions as 
keep our own race distinct from the people of the country at the 
present day, and distinctions once confounded could never again 
have been clearly recognised. The Brahmans themselves are loth 
to acknoAV ledge any pure Klishatryas. Nevertheless, S hunker 
Acharj, they allege, rene\yed Menu’s institutions in their integrity. 
This levival of an obsolete state of society is as fictitious as the 
resuscitation of a defunct religion. The one was impossible 
after the spurious reformation ; the other, before that event. 
Sliunker Acharj, like other Jlrahmans, preached caste ; what he 
really duly was to frame a rubric more congenial to the aiithro- 
pomorpljic tastes qf mankind than a purely metaphysical system. 
Besides Shunkor Aeliarj, several distinguislicd pieceptors 
taught at Hiirdwrir; Poii'lieenusec wdio maintained God to be 
visible, Yugmiparshma, Avho held the •contrary, Devulu, whose 
principal doctrine was the efficacy of good works, * and others of 
less note. 

The similarity between the name of Gautama the founder 
of Misrpoor, and of Gautama (Shakya) tlie seventh Budha ; of 
Kaupileh, Shakya’s birthplace, and Kaupileb, applied to the 
Ganges general ly,f more especially to that part of the river 
running through the Mayapooreo Klshetr, is striking, if taken 
in connection with the myth about the attempt of tlte serpents 
(Nagas) to drag Gunga down to hell and lier propitiation of 
them, a story obviously originaUng iu f5ome remembrance of 
Bud his tic ascendancy. 

* V. Ward ii. p., 4489. but the kingdom of Kapilovastu may 

•f v.ffimom-’s Memoirs of Jour. As. well h.ive once cxteiidefl to the upper 
Soc., vol. vi. part I, p. 63, (Oliiiieae course of the Chinges. In Hiouen 
account "of India by Matwauliii.) Thsaiig’s time, it liad a circuit of 
“ The river Hang or Gdug, which nearly 700 miles (v. M6moires do 
some call Keapihle.” The city of Jlioueu Tbsang, vol. ii.,p. 309). Might. 
Kapila or Kapilavastn, Shakya’s not an enquiry in the direction of 
birthplace, must havJ been some- Mdydhot near the Barigar serv'e to 
where near the Guncluk, 14S0 b, or elucidate the question of the site of 
about 250 miles, north of Benares, Kapila ? 
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The Nagas are the Takshac or Scythian race, and it is also 
remarkable that the Suttee of Maya Devee— Shakya’s mother— 
should commence the series of fables, composing the mythology 
of Hurdvvar. 1 can only point out these coincideuces. The 
better-informed reader will judge how far they warrant th% 
inference that the simple element worship of the Brimh Kun^ 
may have, been affected by Budhistic influences. 

I 

G. K C. Williams, b.a., c.s.,,! 
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Words and {Places : or Etymological Illustrations of History, 
Ethiiology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaa(? Taylor. 
• Third Edition, Macmillan and Co. 

W HEN the small volume, now under review, originally 
appeared, it was remarked in the Saturday Review that 
it was a work which stood alone in our language ; that there was 
“ no otlier work resembling it in any degree either in fulness of 
detail, or method of treatment. The subject is one, acknow- 
'' ledged to be of the highest importance, as a handmaid to 
" history, etlinology, geography, and even to geology ; it affords 
“ wondered peeps into the pasC life and wanderings of the human 
“race.” - During the year 1873, a third edition has appeared, 
revised and compressed ; and the price has been so reduced as to 
come within the means of the ordinary student, as a class-book and 
a book of reference. 

As on such a subject it is safest to argue from the known to 
the unknown, the author has wisely commenced by dilating on 
the origin of names of places in the New World, the language, 
history, and origin of which can be identified beyond doubt, as 
being the creatures of yesterday. A marvellous tale is unfolded 
even within that short period, and a clue is, as it were, given to the 
principles, the tendencies, the affections, the weaknesses, and the 
unintelligible errors, that liave^ directed and accompanied the 
nomenclature of that new hemisphere which was unknown and 
unnamed in the time of the Flautagencts. Our chief object in 
bringing the subject before the readers of this Review is to induce 
some one to apply the process, which has been so fully wmrked 
out by our author as regards America and Europe, to Asia, and 
more especially to British India. 

How much do those whose car(jer in India is over, for whom 
that wonderful country is enveloped with the romance of the 
Past and the Unforgotten, regret that in the course of the quarter 
of a cgntury, during which they were hurrying hither and thither, 
and engaged from morn to eve in work which has left little or no 
trace behind, wish that they had found leisure to store up 
in common-place books all that came under their observation 
regarding the ethnology and language and religion and other* 
kindred subjects, oS India ! The most casual observer and the 
shortest visitor must have been struck by the multiplicity and 
strangeness of the names of place.? in India ; but, until this book bad 
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appeared, there was no model ou whicli the information collected 
could be arranged, and it may not have occurred to many to 
reflect what a vast store of ethnical and philological information 
lies hiden under the uncouth and unintelligible sounds by wdiich, 
according to the common consent of the inhabitants, the physical 
features and the local divisions of province, department, town, 
village, and hamlet, are known. 

And yet it has been thoroughly admitted and acknowledged 
from the earliest times, that names were not originally gi^'a 
at hap-hazard, that they were not fortuitous concurrences of 
syllables ; on the contrary, we find in the earliest records 
that have come down to us, an attempt to assign rightly 
or wrongly a meaning to particular nomenclature, and to account 
for not obvious names. Poetry and fiction, myth and tradition, 
were called upon for assistance. Thus in Genesis the name of 
“Bethel "'is explained by the story of Jacob's Ladder, though 
the obvious meaning of the word was not hard to divine ; and the 
Sanskrit poets delight to account for names, even for such a 
simple one as “ Gang^," by a fanciful legend ; nor were the more 
fastidious tastes of Virgil and Horace free from the infection, for 
while the former connects in most beautiful lines the name of 
Caieta — the modern Gaieta — with the imaginary Nurse of iEneas, 
the latter has immortalised the tale of JESuropa, and surrounded 
with a halo of semi-truth the legend 

“ Tua sectiis orbis 
Nomina ducet." 

In most of the Reports of the Settlements of Land-Revenue 
in Upper India, an attempt made to explain the meanings 
of the names of places, political divisions, and physical features ; 
and with some success, for in tiiith tho meaning of a large 
proportion of such liames is obvious. A few were explained by 
scholars, a few more by fanciful stories or traditions of the 
country-side ; but a considerable residuum remained, words which 
had in course of ages lost their initial and final letters, been 
inverted, or traupposed,* whose epusonants had in the life of men 
been unconsciously cliangcd by tlic action of Grimm s law ; whoso 
vowels had been absorbed, or altered by laws of accentuation 
which have not yet been fairly worked out. Yet, if ovee a 
sufficiency of facts were collected ; if the character of neighbouring 
names were collated and contrasted ; ^ if the recurrence of 
similar names in whole, or part, in other parts of the country, *and 
in other combinaiions, were duly weighed ; no doubt the number 
of unexplained sounds might be largely’ reduced. This work com- 
mends itself to an ingenious and order-loving intellect, even if 
the elaborated result went no, further than to explain the 
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phenomena of the names existing ; but to any one who has 
studied Mr. Ta3dor's book, atid who has entered on the subject 
with the zeal and penetiation which it deserves, it will soon 
appear how very much lies beyond. Tlie dry bones in the cabi- 
i«et of the geologist may a])pear to the unlearned to be nothing but 
orderly arranged fossils ; but to the initiated they are clothed with 
flesh, and from them he is able to corijure back paat periods 
«f the World which have left no otlier trace. So to the 
bSifflJtific philologist the names of places, - which have lived 
from century to century on the lips of men, if rightly arrang- 
ed, and rightly interpreted, cannot fail to disclose strange 
ethnological and political facts which were unwittingly entrust- 
ed to their keeping ; and tribes, which have long since been 
extinct out of the laud, have left behind them traces more 
enduring tlian their hill fastnesses, more deetdy incised on the face 
of the country than their deep dykes, and more enduring than their 
coins. The pro -historic animalj^, slowly traversing the soft sands, 
left marks of their feet impressed on a surface, which has since hard- 
ened into rock, and which tells of the existence of animal life with a 
fi>rce beyond the reach of argument to gainsay ; and in like manner, 
vs.'».vage and migrating tribes in the early annals of mankind placed 
their phonetic impress on certain spots in their own peculiar 
combination of syllables, wdiich have been severally adopted 
by tlie more civilised races which have succeeded to their 
inheritance. 

This fact is Inost fully exemplified in North America, and if ever 
there had been an opportunity for making a clean sweep of the 
Past and commencing afresh on a tabula rasa, it was when the 
Western colonists lauded in the li“;ew World. In the fulness of 
their civilisation, the lieirs of all the ages, and the dispensers 
at pleasure of the treasury of names of ancient and modern 
Europe, the British colonists have founded a new Jerusalem, a 
new Rome, a new Tyre, and a new Troy ; but they Lave been no 
more able to oust the indigenous names of mountain and stream 
from their lists of names, than they liave been able to banish the 
black and red skin from their streets. Thus, side by side on 
their maps with the most celebrated names of Europe and Asia, 
whose composition can be traced back to illustrious Indo- 
Europtau pedigrees, we have the Niagara, the Potomac, the 
Ottawa, the Rappakannok, the Susquehanna, and Arkansas, 
Wisconsin, and Michigijn, which smack of the back-woods and 
hunting-grounds, and of a vocabulary and dialect, as far removed 
from the great Aryan family as the Uhinese. 

And more than this : we have, as it were, come upon the 
settling of the composite mateiials of American nomenclature 
while in solution, and, in the freshness of cbntemporary 

1 fi 
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knowledge, can assign with certainty the different elements to 
their proper origin, and, as it were, Confirm the truth of the well- 
known colonization of the country by referring to the names of 
the locations, or, reversing the process, make the heterogeneous 
nomenclature intelligible by applying the unquestioned facts of 
history to it. This is the exceeding value of the American exem- 
plar, fofit raises a mere theory, or hypothesis, to the rank of a 
scientific process, and encourages us to place the name-lists 6^ 
another world — (for India is, indeed, a world of its own) — iriHilie 
crucible, in the certainty of obtaining results equally satisfactory. 
But in dealing with the remote periods of Indian civilisation we 
can only use one process ; we have the names, and from them 
must evolve by careful linguistic discrimination historical facts, 
and re-unite lost pages of a Nation’s Annals. 

We can safely arrive at this conclusion, that there are certain 
natural laws, which underlie the structure of human society, and 
the effects of which will surely crop out and leave traces, 
as being based on the simple and indigenous tendencies of 
mankind, on the general fitness of things, and the pressing 
necessities of rough life which have led and will ever lead 
new colonizers over the same tract. Thus, in fixing the name, 
which is done on the spur of the moment, of a tract, or of a 
township, or of a hamlet, or the separated portion of a village, 
reference will be had, first, to the rising and setting sun, the points 
of the compass, the upland and lowland, the river and mountain, 
the marsh and lake, the forest and desert, the wild animals of 
earth, air, or water ; second, to the name of the tribe, the 
great men of the tribe, the tutelary deity of the tribe ; 
third, to War, Peace, Plague, f Famine, Death, the Temple, or 
the Place of Sepulture, or Cremation, and other events of 
local interest, which, as time passes and civilisation increases, will 
multiply. 

Few settlements drop down on an entirely virgin soil : on the 
early settlement of Abraham in Canaan he found two layers of 
previous occupiers of / he soil. Those who are unacquainted with 
Asia, can form no conception of the desolation and extirpation 
caused by Famine, War, Invasion ; the 'new comers are usually 
unable to efface the footprints of their predecessors ; some wretched 
hewers of wood and drawers of water — abject and servile survi- 
vors of the massacre, or the expulsion — remain, and they have 
their revenge in keeping alive the nomenclature of tfieir fore- 
fathers. Wave after wave of population has swept over India from 
the great portal of the North-West; the proud Brahman — the Hindu 
of the Hindus — is as much an alien, and an immigrant, as the 
most modern swarm of needy Muhammadans'; but Time has given 
a sanctity to his occupation, afid his predecessors and victims, 
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the numerous non- Aryan races have perished from the page of 
history and liave for centurieS*been forgotten. 

Few newcomers have been bold enough to supersede existing 
names ; at the best they have but added an alternative name, 
^hich has sometimes overridden, and sometimes succumbed to 
the old one. Thus Dehli and Agra have outlived Shahjihana- 
bad, jind Akhar^had, but Prag has succumbed to Allalrabad. In 
Boly Writ, Ephratah is often coupled with Bethlehem, and Hebron 
is^rticularised as Kirjalt Arba; and here a remark of our author’s 
is most apposite, In many instances the original import of such 
“ names has faded away, or has become disguised in the lapse of 
** ages ; nevertheless the primeval meaning may be recoverable, 
and whenever it is recovered we have gained a symbol that may 
“ prove itself to be full-fraught with instruction ; for it may indicate 
“ emigrations, immigrations, the commingling of races by war 
** and conquest, or by the peaceful processes of commerce ; the 
** name of a district or a town may speak to us of events which 
** written history has failed to commemorate.’^ And again “ There 
** are many nations which have left no written records, and wtiose 
“ history would be a blank volume, or nearly so, were it not that, 

“ in the places where they have sojourned, they have left traces 
of their migration sufficient to enable us to re-construct the main 
outline of their history. The hills, valleys and rivers are in 
fact the only writing tablets on whicli unlettered nations have 
been able to inscribe their annals. Mountains and rivers 
** still murmur the voices of nations long denationalized or 
“ extirpated,” 

Mr. Taylor’s work is divided into seventeen chapters ; and pre- 
fixed to it is a map of the British Isles, showing by colours the 
proportion of settlements of Kelts, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians, 
as arrived at by a careful analysis of the names of the locations. 
Appended to the volume is a list of some of the chief substantial 
components of local names, and two excellent indices, one of 
local names, the other of matters, without which the value of a 
work of this character would he greatly diminished. We propose 
now cursorily to survey these chapters, and on arriving at the last 
on onamotology " to enter fully into Mr. Taylor s method and 
apply it to British India. 

The*^ first chapter is on the slgnificancy of names, and is an 
exordium to the work. It is justly remarked that — wliat 
“ has been affirmed by the botanist as to the floras- of 
’* limited districts may be said, with little abatement, concerning, 
local names, that they survive the catastrophes which overthrow 
“ empires, and that they outlive devastations which are fatal 
‘ to almost everything else. Invading hosts may trample down 
* or extirpate whatever grows upen a soil, except its wild flowers 
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** and the names of those sites where man has found a home.*^ 
How true is this I How often in ‘the jungle, ruined wells and 
forsaken homesteads are come upon, which have a name and 
nothing else : how faithfully a name clings to a township, or a 
valley, or a countryside, when the origin of the name ha^ 
long since been forgotten ! 

The u^aal origin of names is derived either from the physical 
features, or the historical associations of the locality, and in tli^' 
course of ages, changes may have been wrought in both particulars, 
and the name, rightly interpreted, lets in a flood of light. How 
comes it, for instance, that one of the most northern counties in 
Scotland is called “ Sutlierland,” but that it was so named as 
a dependency of Norway ? How comes a portion of Kent and 
Sussex to be called “ the Weald,*' but that it was once covered 
by a thick and impenetrable forest ? 

The second Chapter goes fully , over what may be called the 
Tertiary Period, namely, that portion of tlie sulject which falls 
entirely within historic times, such as the settlement of America 
and Australia. The Secondary Period may be to said to comprise 
the strata of names which are capable of solution by reference 
to well-known languages, and to the Primary must be relegated 
that portion of the name-list of a country, which belongs 
to the dim twilight period of the settlement of the earlier 
races. It will he found that this division of the subject 
will be readily applicable to any new country, to which the inquiry 
may be extended, for it may at once be stated, that but a corner of 
the vast area, to which inquiry extends, has been occupied. 
It is not pretended that, as regards any country, except the British 
Isles, more than a general survei/ is attempted : if, indeed, inform- 
ation has been statistically arranged in France and Germany, what 
of the rest of Europe, of Africa, and of Asia, the last two C(>n- 
tinents in their entirety? Rut on the other hand it may he safely 
contended, that such a forecast of the snlject has been made, 
as will greatly facilitate the labour of those who follow, and 
such principles have b^en laid down, as will tend to prevent future 
labours in the same field from •being haphazard, erroneous, and 
fruitless. 

Chapter III treats of the ethnological value of local names, 
and applies the method of research, illustrated and * tested 
in Chapter II as regards the modern names of America to the 
more obscure periods of history in the older continent of Europe, 
*and Chapter IV treats exhaustively of the primely important 
branch of the subject — " the names of nations.” The value of 
this one chapter can scarcely be overstated, and its perusal 
will at once^ tempt the reader to go deeper into tlie subject 
by opening out new vistas •,*of thought, ranging in order. 
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ftcaitered information, long since possessed, but not appreciated, 
and convincing most uninisteikably of the importance of the 
subject. 

Chapters V, VI, VII, VTII, IX treat in succession of the 
different races, or nationalities, which have left their mark on 
the name-lists of Western Europe, to which geographical 
expression the subject is now narrowed. First, in order ^iCame the 
^Phoenicians, then the Arabs, both being aliens from anotlier 
codCinent. The subject seems thenceforth .to shrink into still 
narrower territorial limits, and to restrict itself to the regions 
occupied at different periods of their history by Anglo-Saxons, 
Northmen of all kinds, and, at the dawn of historical knowledge, by 
the Kelts. No doubt it was of importance, or even of necessity, to 
narrow the subject, but it indicates by the exclusion of the Graeco- 
Latin, Slavonic and Seltish races, how large a portion of even 
the Indo-Germanic or Aryan family is left unaccounted for. 

Chapter X which is headed ‘'The historic value of local 
names ** does, indeed, give all that can be collected of the peiiod 
of Roman occupation, and of the marks, which that great 
conquering, but not colonizing, people left upon subject countries. 
The Norman passed lightly over the ground, and left traces only in 
castles and abbeys and military or civil stations ; the Saxons 
colonized in the proJ)er sense by the extirpation, or entire 
subjection, of the Kelts ; the Romans did in their times very mneit 
what the Normans did at a later period, and what the English 
now do in India. It may be a matter ^f sentimental regret, that 
in our haughty and supercilious disdain for the people, and care- 
lessness for our own reputation we have never introduced any of 
the imperial terms into the plastic Urdu, such as road, castle, 
bridge, railway, telegraph, king or queen. The Romans were 
wiser or more fortunate in their generation, and have left the 
words Strata, Castra, Cmsar, Fons,^ Hospitum, Colonia, Portn«, 
and others as legacies to all time and all nations, but no place of 
human habitation bears a Roman name. 

Chapter XI treats exclusively of the street names of London, 
which, however curious and intertsting to ’the local arcbaBoIogist, 
are deficient in interest to the cosmopolitan reader. This is more 
than compensated for by the intense interest of Chapters XII and 
XIII* which treat of historic and sacred sites, and, as far as they 
go, bring out an abundance of very interesting facts, although 
they obviously only go j)ver a small portion of the ground .which 
might be traversed, for many a name now unintelligible records 
some forgotten event, or some deserted shrine. 

Chapter XIV oJSens out a still more surprising view of the 
subject, for it shows how the physical changes of the globe are 
attested by local names. The^ sea has retired iii some places, 
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rivers have ceased to be navigable ; a town which was once a 
naval station, and a commercial poft, is, perhaps, some distance 
inland ; marshes have been dried up, or perhaps have extended 
themselves ; in some rare instances mountains have sprung up, or 
have subsided ; climatic changes have altered the products, or thd 
fauna and flora of a country, and the names of the places 
when scientifically analysed, testify to a state of physical affairs 
which is no longer applicable. ] 

Reserving Chapter XV, we now pass to Chapter XVI, whicB in 
an exhaustive manner shows what words are derived from places ; 
“ All local names,'* our author says, were once words ; we have 
“ made these words, so long dumb, once more speak out their 
“ meaning, and declare the lessons wliich they have to teach. 
We now come to the converse proposition. Many words 
were once local names ; we find these words in all the stages of 
the process of metamorphosis — some unchanged — some so altered 
as to be scarcely recognizable." It is possible that there may 
be words in the vernacular, or dead languages of India, which, if 
properly examined, may give up an origin of this kind, in addition 
to those wliich have become notorious, and have found their 
way into European languages. Of these we select some familiar 
instances as illustrations. The word iiektarine" is most con- 
clusively traced back to the superlative of the word “ nek'* 
or good, being the best of “ peaches.'* The ** peach " itself is from 
the Latin “ JPersicus " being a Persian fruit. The “damson" 
hails from Damascus, as well as the “ Damask Rose." Tlie 
“ tamarind " is clearly “ the fruit of India." Indigo, gamboge, calico, 
Cashmere are too obvious to be more than alluded to. In tins 
chapter we have the whole subject discussed at very great length, 
but it is foreign to the main object of the volume under review. 

Chapters XV and XVll go over the ground of tlie greatest 
interest to future investigators, for in the first the “ changes and 
errors " are detailed, which have come to light in past times, 
and in the second, the principles, and method, of Scientific 
Onomatology are laid down, and on both these subjects we must 
make some remarks, before we* proceed to apply the principles 
of some of the preceding chapters to Indian investigations. 

We will first make a remark on the subject of “ Changes and 
Errors." Any person with the most superficial knowledge of the 
Science of Language must be aware of the wear and tear which 
all words have undergone, as they have been handed down from 
mouth to mouth of succeeding generations. The names of places, 
if they have not suffered to the same extent as ordinary words, 
have nevertheless yielded to the all conquering influences of time ; 
and, as our author states, “ the influences are of two kinds : 

“ The first is simply phonetic. conquering nation finds it 
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difficult to pronounce certain vocables wbich enter into the 
names used by the concfuered people, end changes conse- 
qiiently arise, which bring the ancient names into liarinouy 
with the phonetic laws of the language spoken by the 
# conquerors. Many illustrations of this process may be found in, 
% Doomsday-book. The inquisitors seem to have been slow to 
catch the pronunciation of the Saxon names, and ware more- 
over ignorant of their etymologies and we meet consequently 
“ Jvtth many ludicrous transformations/' 

“ We have now to consider a class of corruptions which have 
arisen from a totally different cause. Men Jiave felt a natural 
“ desire to assign a plausible meaning to names — to make them, in 
fact, no longer sounds, hut words. This instructive causativeness 
“ of the human mind — this perpetual endeavour to find a reason, 
or a plausible explanation, for every thing, has corrupted many 
of the words which we have in daily use, and a large allowance 
“ for this source of error must*lib made, when we are invevStigating 
the 'original forms of ancient names. No cause has been 
“ more fruitful in producing corruptions than popular attempts 
“ to explain from the vernacular and bring into harmony VFith 
a supposed etymology, names, whose real explanation is to he 
souglit in some lanjjuage known only to the learned. Names, 
“ significant in the vernacular arc constructed out of the ruins 
“ of the ancient unintelligible names just as we find the modern 
village of Mesopotamia built of bricks stamped with the 
cun opi form legend of Nebuchadnezzar.’" 

Of the first influence we have notable instances in India : the 
town of ‘‘ Tlianesar " was formerly “ Sthane.svara,” “ the seat of 
Siva ; ” ** Benares" can be tra^jed to “ Varanasi," the junction of 

the rivers Varana ” and “ Asi ; " Lucknow ” to “ Laknavati ; " 
“ Oudh " to “ Ajodya, " the unconquerable one; " ** Canouj " to 
** Kauhakubja," and so on to any extent. Of the second influence, 
we liave instances in the alleged origin of the names of ‘‘ Labor 
and Kassur " in ‘‘ Lava ” and Kusa" the two sons of “ Rama." 
The law of phonetic* change has been carefully laid down as 
between certain branches of ‘•the Indo-Euioiiean family of 
languages, and is known as Grimn/s Law, hut it is capable of 
further expansion as regards other branches of other families. 
Mr. ♦Taylor furnishes some memorable examples of the changes 
of names. Con.spicuous among these are “ Istamhool " for Cons- 
tantinople,'’ e’v rav ttc^Xip ” and “ Stauko " for Cos, TUPkHi The 
whole of this chapter is full of linguistic anecdotes of marvellous 
interest and piquancy. 

We now proceerf to Chapter XVII, which though the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Taylor’s work, would be the starting point of any 
hardy adventurer who is reaJy to open new an‘d original soil 
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Certain principles are worked out which must be attended to, if 
the subject is to be treated scieivti Really, and with any hope 
of permanent results. Any other method will lead to startling 
absurdities, or vague and unmeaning guesses. 

Firstly . — It must be an article of faith, that local names 
are never in any single instance arbitrary sounds, but, howeveq 
fragmentary the portion that has come down to us, there is a 
meaning to be extracted from it, if we can only get at it ; this 
discovery was easy enough in the newly constituted societies’^of 
America and Australia, but is one of extreme difficulty in Europe, 
and, perhaps, it is in many cases wholly impossible in India, and 
the rest of Asia, in the present state of our linguistic knowledge. 

Secondly . — The next requisite is to ascertain the language in 
which the name was given ; this matter must be settled by 
geographical and historical considerations. 

Thirdly — The earliest documentary form of the name must be 
ascertained, and if two or more characters are in use, or have beeu 
used, it is of importance that the names should be set down with 
the minutest accuracy in all. 

Fourthly. — If, as is often the case in India, the name has never 
heretofore been reduced to writing of a permanent or accessil)le 
character, endeavour must be made to record* it correctly on the 
analogy of similar names, bearing in mind the laws of phonetic 
change, to which reference has been made. 

Attempts at interpretation must then be made, bearing 
in mind the grammatical structure of words, aud the syntactical 
arrangement of the language to which the word is attributed. 

Sixthly . — Consideration must be had to the possibly discovered 
interpretation of other names in „the neighbourhood, bewaring in 
mind the possible immigration at different epochs, of races and 
languages all of which have left their mark within limited areas. 

Seventhly . — The linguistic result may be tested by topographi- 
cal or physical considerations ; if the interpretation brings out 
physical features, is it confirmed by the facts? If, on the other 
hand, historical features are indicated, are they confirmed by 
independent history ? 

Much must, indeed, depend upon happy guesses, or bold pre- 
sumptions, verified by subsequent corroborating proofs, but the 
method proposed is at least a safe and scientific, and, as far aj the 
lapse of years, and the confusion caused by the denomination of 
races and languages during long periods of, ignorance will permit, 
a successful one. 

Eighthly . — A scientific analysis of names of places will surely 
lead to the establishment of this fact, that in faV the greater num- 
ber there are two component elements, which, for the sake of con- 
Teaience, may be called the “ gdjectival,” and “ substantival 
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elements respectively, and our author sufficiently establishes that it 
is of the essence of some languages to present the substantival 
element in the form of a “suffix,” and in others of a “prefix'* 
to the adjectival element ; the word generally means road, 
bridge, ford, boundary, island, river, mountain, valley, dwelling 
o» enclosure, as the case may be, qualified by a personal or des- 
criptive word, denoting the possessor, the builder, or the*rolative 
ffosition, antitpiity, excellence, or other characteristic feature, 

\TS will illustrate this position by quoting a few Teutonic 
suffixes, and Keltic prefixes, for in England, by a singular chance, 
we have the two practices side by side : A Teutonic location is 
known by the terminations of “ham,” “ton,” “hurst,” ** ley,'* 
“ worth,” “ hy,” “ den,” “ don,” “ cornbe,” “ sted,” “ borough,'* 
“ thorpe,” “ cote,” “ stoke,” “ set,” “ thwaite,” “ holt,” “ bourne/* 
“ hill,” “ shiels,” “ stow,” “ wick,” “ fell,” “ law,” “ ey,” “ stone,** 
“ beck”: on the other hand a Keltic location is identified by 
“alier,” “ inver,” “ ath,” “ bafly,” “ Icil,” “ llan,” “ ben,” “ glen'* 
“ strath,” “ loch,” “ innis,” inch.” A full enumeration of adjectival 
forms would obviously partake of the character of a dictionary, but 
they may be grouped generally under one of the following heads : 
I. — Relative magnitude. II. — Relative position. III. — Relative 
age. IV. — Numerals. V. — Natural productions or features, such as 
animals, trees, rivers, rocks, minerals, and fruits, VI, — Names 
implying excellence or the reverse. VJI. — Configuration. VIII. — 
Colour. IX. — Caste, religion or tribe X. — Historical event. 

It must be remembered that sometimes ’there is a consciousness of 
the meaning of the name, at other times the meaning is so entirely 
forgotten, that it is refieated in .another language ns the “ River 
Avon ” the “ River Esk,'' Mon Qihello,*' “ Fen-hill,'' “ Wansbeck^ 
water," and many other hybrid compounds. It often may be a 
question whether the name is the record of a person or an event ; 
thus, centuries hence, it may be a ^question wliether the name 
Victoria scattered so profusely over the world records a victory, 
or a sovereign, or a state, or a railway station, or the name of the 
wife of some local authority. . 

How strangely names are altered* merely by the rendering of the 
words from one language to another, is illustrated by the travels 
of Fa Hian and the other Chinese pilgrims who visited India for 
the purpose of local inquiries. Being men of learning and piety, 
they too^ the greatest pains to record the names of places and 
flhrines correctly, and 3»et their works are a linguistic puzzia 
owing to the peculiarities of the Chinese language. 

, In extracting a njeaning out of hitherto ineaninglesi words ; in 
.^wakening up echoes of history which have long since been silent ; ia 
conjnringup traditions, and in starting delightful ethnical theories, 
is great danger, and the greatest caution must be used at 

1 o' 
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to tlie conclusious drawn, and especially in regard to tl»o branch of 
the subject \\hich relates to personages, who have often a mythicah 
or to speak technically an “ eponymic” existence. “This phrase 
“ is used to convey the suggestion that a personal name has heeu 
“ evolved by popular speculation to account for some geographical 
“ term» the true meaning of which has not been understood.” Ift 
the annals of every country tliere have existed the wildest absurdi-: 
ties : France is said to have taken its name from “ Fraiicies ’Jjthe 
bon of H«^ctor, and l^ritain from, “ Brutus/' a son of (Eneas. The 
atmosphere of the Indian worhl is impregnated with the wildest 
notions, indepen<lent of all shackles of chronology, or probability, or 
geograpliy. But there may be germs of truth lying hidden amidst 
a mass of traditional rubbish, aud they are worth the trouble of 
extracting. 

Taking leave of Mr. Taylor with renewed thanks for his interest- 
ing and meritorious work which mny l>e destined to be the parent 
of many other works, for as yet only one corner of the .subject 
has been explored, we proceed to throw out suggestions for applying 
the principles, worked out for a portion of Western Europe, to 
the original field of India. As regards Upper India betwixt the 
rivers Kiramnasa, and the Indus, we may say without fear of con- 
tradiction that a list of every hamlet, village, town, sub-division, 
province, mountain, river, and lake, can l>e supplied from tlie 
offices of Government in two distinct characters — the Semitic 
and the Devanagari, thus* limiting the field of error, by a system 
of checks. Many of these names have been reduced to writing 
for many hundreds of 3^ears, and appear in archaic forms iu 
Sanskrit words. Much attention to the subject has been paid in 
different districts, but the inforr^mition has never been collected 
together and grouped, and no seiious scientific attempt has 
been made to solve the moaning of those names which have 
nob yielded to the first attehipt. It may be said that hundreds of 
tlie same names appear in every district, and some are repeated 
scores of times. Assuming roughly that tliere are sixty districts 
in the two great Provinces of Northern India, and allovviug au 
average of one thousand villages to district, we have an 
accumulation of sixty thousand names, which might be collected, 
arranged alphabetically, and brought under the examination,, of the 
ficbolar. 

. T^iw number miglit be reduced, perhaps, to one-half by allowing 
for repetition of the same or similar names, and fi’om tho 
* reduced number many may be deducted of well-known and 
obvious derivation ; a certain proportion will yield to a little 
scholarly consideration — and there will remain over a formidable 
residuum, of battered, clipped^, and unintelligible counters^ 
ou the face of which no legend ban be deciphered. This is tko 
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work wliich lias to be done, and to wliich we invite the attention 
of those who have the necessary knowledge and acumen, and can 
find trie leisure. 

It has been already stated that an intelligent knowledge of the 
kinguage, in wdiieh the name was j»robably originally composed, w 
44a essential feature of the inquiry. Without pretending to 
exhaust the subject, we may note the possible linguistic vehicles of 
«very name in India. 

I. •-The iion-Aryrn tongues which have fallen to the rank of 
patois, which have little or no literanire, and which are spoken 
only by people in the lowest stage of culUireand social position ; 
and 3'et these languages take preoodenco of all others in time, 
aud it may possibly l>e found that tlie first comers Iiad the privilege 
of naming for ever all the great physical features of the country,, 
and many of the most ancient settlements. In fact they occupy 
the position of the Keltic or pre- Keltic names in Em ope, the 
settlers with regard to whose Existence there is no doubt, but with 
regard to whom history is silent, and the successive tides of whose 
inimigratiou can only he dtitectcd by careful analysis of traces 
which they have left, ‘^just as the ripplo-niaikod slabs of 
sandstone record the tidal flow of the primeval Ocean/' 

II. — 'rhe great Aryan family of languiiges, (‘f which Sanskrit 
is the oldest and most fi’uished type, occupy the Secondary Period. 
It is not pretended that Sanskrit ever was a vulgar tongue, but 
its place was occupied by a vernacular of many forms and varieties, 
but resembling each other in grammatical organization. The chief 
among those are tiie Hindi ; the Urdu or Hindustani, of a date 
subsequent to the Muhammadan dominion ; the Phnij, the Ben- 
gali, the Panjabi, and the Hii^ patois: add to these Pushtu 
or Affghan of the Irani branch ; and, turning Southward, Ouzera- 
thi, Mahrati, tiiid Siudhi, If iJie iiapiiiy is extended to 
the Southern portions of the Jiidiau Peninsula, consideration 
w:ll have to be paid to the Dravidian family of languages, con- 
sisting of Tamil, Malayaliiu, Canarese, and 'ielugu. Ttiis great 
period, though nob recorded in contemporary histoiy, is well 
supplied with anui^ls aud legend.s, jind liteufry documents. 

HI. — We now come to the great Histone or Tertiary Period, 
which divides itself into two portions, during the former of 
which* the languages, into which new . and larger life was infused 
by the great Muliammadan propagaudism, piedoniiuated. By a 
singular* chance the tlyco languages of this category belong .to 
essentially different families, and the degree of their separation 
is one that cannot be indicated by an}' measure of time within^ 
human knowledge of speculation. Admitting that mankind sprang 
from a single pair, it is not easy to speculate at what distant 
|>eriod, the Persian, a member •jf the Aryan family, the Arabic, 
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a member of the Semitic family, and the Tartar, a member of 
the Turanian family, separated ; y(?t all these poured into India 
with different degrees of profusion within the Historic Period, 
and (though the organic structure of the three is essentially differ- 
ent), the same Dictionary, owing to the domination of Arabifc 
words, might do for all, but with an Aryan organic structui’C 
alone. The latter portion of this period is occupied by the 
Christian languages, the Portuguese, French, English and Dutch. * 
Thus much about languages; but cognizance must be fakeu 
of another great feature iu the History of India. In Europe, 
by fair measures or fuul ; by reason, interest, colonization, or the 
sword, the Christian religion has succeeded in stamping out tha 
ancient religions of the older world ; whatever of the early 
Semitic cults the Phoouicians introduced into their European 
colonies ; whatever were the beauties or the derfects of tlie great 
and romantic state worships of Crefce and Home ; whatever wa'^ 
the savagery of the Scandiiiavians, or the cruelty of the Druidical 
rites among the old Norses and the Celts ; tltey have all long since 
perished. The great monotheistic idea of the Arabian Prophet 
made an analogous clean sweep of fire-worship and all the ancient 
fetichisms of the North of Africa and West of Asia as far as the 
Indus. But ill India no such dean sweep has been made. As, 
wave upon wave, the new races were imported, or the new ideas were 
wrought out, tliey liad, witli some local and temporary exceptions^ 
leave to expand, and have left their mark. Religious tolerance has 
ever been the common law of India. We have : I.— Fhe primeval 
cults of the aboriginals, or earliest immigrants, by whatever name 
they are known. Often superficially ranged among the Hindus, 
they differ from them es^eaiiallyi, and the time lias come when 
their language and religion must be recognized. II. — The great 
Brabminical polytheistic syhlem. III. — The great heresy of Buddha 
and the subsequent Jain development. IV. — The great monotheistic 
dogma of Muhammad. V. — Tlie Christian Faith. With the excep- 
tion of the last, all tiinse religious persuasions have left their mark 
on the nomenclature of Indian places. 

A third featuie is that of •races : in Europe we read of tbor 
Phceniciaiia, the Teutons, ihc Hellenes, the Latins, the Iberians, the 
Northmen, the Slaves, and the Kelts ; all iiave left their mark, and 
many others, to mention whose names there is not space ; \^ithout 
the historic knowledge of some, many names would h§ive been 
unintelligible ; of others the names themselves form the basis 
. of historical hy])Othesis. So it is in India; the student must avail 
himself of the ethnological knowledge acciynulated during the 
last half century. The very names by which some of the Provinces 
are known, or liave in days bygone been known ; the very name of 
India is suggestive of historical One of the results of this 
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investigation into the meanings of names would be the preparation 
of maps showing by spots life comparatively sparse, or excessive 
sprinkling of names of a particular race or language in particular 
localities. In the book under review some very striking features 
t>f the extent of the Saxon and Danish Colonies in Britain 
have been exhibited by the contrivance of maps prepared in the 
inode.al)Ove described. • 

• We now proceed to notice the most fiimiliar of the substantival 
eleiiTents in Indian names. Prefixes are rare, but some few 
may be noted of an obvious character, and many more may 
come to light upon a close analysis of non-Aryan names, which 
have, by lapse of time or perverseness of articulation, been robbed 
of terminal, medial, and initial letters, and have hardened into 
rough monosyllables, or sufiered capricious transposition of their 
composing letters. We note “ Kilak,'* “ Derak,"' “ Chak,'* "Serai." 
Tiie suffixes are more numerous, and the list may be considerably 
enlarged. Wo note " has,'" " abad,** " kot,'" “drug,*’ “ patan,'* 

puiV'’ " garb" or " griha,” ‘ gawj*'* kand/* " pet/' “ gaon " 
or " gong,’* "shalir," "serai,” " nagar,** "bazar,” " sur,” 
“ ghat,” " piucl,” tal.” Human nature is true to itself in 
all countries, and these \vords represent precisely the class of 
objects, which we find^ a few pages back clothed in a Teutonic 
or Keltic dress. 

We propose now to give some instances of names to illustrate 
each period— commencing witli the latest, or Tertiary, where all 
is historically certain. Of the European names some are pure and 
unmixed with indigenous elements ; some are hj^brids : — of the first 
kind are Fort William, Fort St. Oeorge, Victoria Fort, names 
derived from England direct ; Dlilhousie, Amherst, Auckland Bay, 
Port Canning, Fort Hastings, W^ellesley Province, Montgomery, 
named after Governors: French Rocks, Porto Nuovo, Port Blair, 
Diamond Harbour, False Point, Palrnju-a Point, explain themselves : 
we ourselves named a tract of newly lecovered land in a far distant 
province, which we are as little likely ever to see again, as ever to 
forget, with the name *of London,” and /is such it will go to 
posterity, explaining its own imperial origin, unless some jealous 
successor has changed 'the name to Snooksabad or Srnitbpur. 

As specimens of the hybrids we give Abbotabad, Campbell- 
pur, • Revell-ganj, MorelUganj, Kydd-gauj, Barruckpur, Jacob- 
abad, Ij)dwardes-abad, George-ghar, Captain-ganj, Frazer-pet, Bird- 
pur, Bankipur, MalcoI?m-pet, &c. From a linguistic point* of 
view, there is nothing unusual or incorrect in these combinations! 
but what shall he said of the native name for Barrack pore, 

AchAnak,” from 5ob Charnock, the first English inhabitant ! 

There is a great variety in the form of the names used to 
indicate Provinces, or large tra<?ts of country : we Lave one set erf 
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Rol}il-kan(l, B«a!HlaMcand, lihngil-kand and another Rajpntana, 
Ebatti*ana» Pnri-&na, and a thitd Afglianistan, BeJuchislan, 
IJindustan, Sistan : we have archaic names such as Anga, Banga, 
Carnata, Dakshina, Bharata, Varsha, Maharashtra. All these are 
tribal ; national or political names ; but beneath them come name^ 
wliich can be traced back to physical features, such as Dfin, Doar, 
Kohistan; Doab, Mawur-al-Nuhr (the two latter reminding us of 
Mesopotamia and Peroea, Antarbed, Bar, Tliul, Panjab, Panjnad', 
Sind, Sagar, Sirhind. ** 

Then comes another class of names, in which the evidence of arti- 
ficial composition is most marked ; such as the vvel]-kn<nvn names 
for the four great Doabs of the Panjab, which are actually found by 
a combination of the initial letters of their respective rivers : thus 
the country betwixt the rivers Biyas and Satlej is called the 

Bist ’* Doab ; that betwixt the Bjy?s and Ravi is called the 
Bari Doab; that betwixt the Ravi and Chenab is called 
the “ Reclina” Doab ; that betwixt the Jhelam and Chenab is call- 
ed the “Jhnch** Doab, These names were well understood, and 
accepted by the people, and we are not aware of any country 
having names so thoroughly based on literary artifice. The same 
rernaik applies to the Province of ‘‘ Derajat.'’ 

An interesting chapter might be written to bring together 
all the lore connected with the names 'of Indian rivers and 
monnlains. The six rivers of the Panjab can all be identified 
with their Sanskrit names, which contiiin a meaning, and the 
Greek version of the names brought back by the historians of 
Alexander in an Hellenic form. The same may be said w'ith 
regard to the Jamna, the Ganges, the Gogra, the Gfindak, the 
Cliainbal, the ISone, which is described in Arnas by the name of 
** Erannoboas,’' the Hellenic version of “ Hiranyahiija the other 
name of the same river, but both equally meaning “Gold.” 

We come now to the secowdary or historic period of names of 
towns or villages. The audacious Muhammadans ventured upon 
the fruitless enterprise of giving new names to the ancient towns 
of India. The Roman,s dared to re-name Jerusalem as Qilia, 
and London as Augusta, and wefknow from history the amount 
of success wdiich attended their efforts. Inf some cases, at least, 
the Muhammadan names of the great towns of India are concur- 
rent with the old ones. Thus Dehli is known as Sliahjebahdbad, 
and Agra as Akbarabad, and Allahabad is still called Pi ay ag, and 
Patna is known as Azimabad, and Cbitiiagong as Islamabad, 
•and Aligarh and Coel are exchangeable terms. Famine, pestilence, 
and w^ar have periodically depopulated In^ia, and thus new 
locations have been made on old sites, to which often an ancient 
name, still clinging to the soil, is vaguely attached in the 
traditions of the country-side, H^re we have an innocent conflict 
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of names, but the same result has iu many cases happened from 
fiaud and violence. 

Within tlie historic period the adjectival portions of the name 
can be traced to divers reasons. 

• I. — Dynastic — The names of sovereigns speak out i^\iirangdhad, 
Ra!iji'tghar, Sulinipur, Ludianah, Jaunpur, and ifi our own days 
Dulipghar. 

* IL— Official titles, applied by way of compliment, such as 
Shahpur, and the other numerous compounds of Shah and liaja : 
Nawabganj, Waziiabad, Oew^nganj, Mallikpur, Imamganj, and 
a hundred others. 

III. — Next come the personal names of the founders, the patrons, 
of whicli we can but give a specimen : Azimabad, Mordd- 
abdd, Hushiarpur, Derah Fateh Khan, Begampur, Daranagar, 
Jaipur. 

IV. — Another class owe their names to religious causes, such oa 
Amritst\r, Dharampur, Gnrudaspur, Islamganj, Dharamsala. 

V. — Next comes the tribal or professional name, though the 
specification has long ceased to apply. W^e have Gujerat, and 
Gujurpur, Mhairwara, Bainswara, Gorakhpur, Pathankdt, Gosain- 
ganj, and many others. 

VI. — The names of deities, saints, heroes, and temples supply 
another very large class, and we need only cpiote Rdmpur, Sita- 
pur, Hardwar, Sri Tlarnpur, Pirnagar, Oovindghar, as illustra- 
tions, when scores will occur to the memory of every one. 

VII. — To record a conquest or a power of successful resistance ; 
of these we have Fatelipur, Jaffar-abad, Ajyghar, Bijigbar, Feroz- 
abad, Ajodya. 

VIII. — The abundance of particular products is a natural 
origin to a name, such as Gul-pur, Ambala, Banspur, Baghpur, 
JMahabban, Machhli-sbahr. 

IX. — A still more fertile origin of nomenclature may be found 
in physical features ; their name is legion, such as Pahirpnr, 
Ghat-pur, Nahrpur, ^aryd-abad, Safaidkoh, DAmankoh, Uncha 
Deh. Himalaya. 

X. — Then come a vast class of cases, which come under uo 
Iiead, in which. the name has been given much on the same 
princ^le that the ship-builder names his vessel “ Polly " or 
“ Joy." We have Anandpur, Faizdbdd, Basantpur, Hamfrpur^ 
Bardwd.n, Chandpur, Pak Pattan, and the ubiquitous analogies 
of the equally ubiquitous Newton, Newhaven, NeWpofrt, 
indicating the poverty of the wit of the first settlers, unless 
perhaps, the name grew insensibly by the same process as the 
“ East-end " and “ West-end" of London are now growing. 

XL — Of another class of names some have no substantival, and 
Others no adjectival element \ \i the latter are Sagar, Mandi^ 
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Hissar, K6t, Galir, Tanda, Serai, Chak ; of the latter are Kdsj, 
Hazara, &c. &c. * 

XII. — Lastly, we may note the numerical prefix : as in Etirope 
we meet with Dupont, and Zweihrnck, Tres Tabernse, and Three 
Bridges, Six Miles End, Sevenoaks, Nineelms, so in India we^ 
find Doberji, Tiwari and Trimukhte, Char Mangal, Panchgaotii 
and Panjab, Hastnagar, Dassoah and Daska, Chaiirasi, Hazara, 
Laccadwipa and Naulakki. • 

Passing on to the primary or prehistoric period, we have 
no assistance from history, and have to grope our way through 
the dim light of past years without a chronicle : in some cases 
we have linguistic analogies, or well-supported traditions, in 
others we have ingenious speculations : in a large percentage 
of cases, hopeless darkness. 

There is sometimes poetry and sentiment in the names assigned, 
such as basli, the necklace, to the native canal, which mean- 
dered through the Bari Doab, “ a string of pearls at random 
flung as “ Mala Dwipa,” the necklace of islands ; as “ Karam- 
nassa,*' the Sin -destroyer, implying that the river so called 
was a kind of Jordan, in which sinners could wash and be 
clean ; as “ Yar Wifadar,” the faithful friend to the Army, 
which marched down the course of the river, and drank of its 
waters ; as “ Wall,’' the ejaculation of admiration at the beauty 
of the spot ; as Jowdia Mukh,” the mouth of flame, a correct 
description of a Naptha well. 

We find analogies to the nomenclature of Europe-^the meeting 
of waters has given names to “ York,” and “ Prag,” and 
** Sangan ” in the Bombay Presidency : we have already alluded 
to such words as “ Newton and “ Neapolis ” we have ‘*Shahid- 
ganj ” analogous to “ Merthyr Tydvill ” : we have fanciful deriva- 
tions, such as “ Nasik” from the nose of Snparnakka, there cut oiSf 
by Rama : “ Kaithul " from Kapistal ; “ Attock,” the hinderance 
of the river Indus ; ‘‘ Peshawar/’ the advance guard of Indu : 
•♦Nabha/’ the omphalus, or navel of the Earth, a humble, but 
original, repetition of tjie Delphic boast ; Rikhikes,” where the 
Ganges fell from the tangled hail of the sage, and “ Guangadwara” 
where it burst through the portals of the nrountains. Even tombs 
have romantic names, such as “ T^ij Mahal,” and “ Anarkalli/’ 
^be native of India talks of the whole of the world beyond Iifdia as 
“ Wilayut ” — “ the province,” and the place of transportation as 
“K4Kpaoi” — the “ Black water,” Other rvimes occur to us, such 
US ** Bungalow ” the solitary house marked by the boatmen oU the 
Satlej, as if the only one in existence, and thp two small sacred 
lakes known as the Eyes of the World,” The names of rivers are 
tarely unique : we find repetitions of “ Qanga,” “ Swan,” Tohi,’^ 
everywhere, being the shadow the original teroQi which meant 
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^ tlie viver*^ But time and space would fail us on this interestiog 
subject, and we must cease Vith this remark, that the name of 

India ” had originally a local signification, which was extended 
l)y the people of the West into a term for the whole of the 

• known country beyond the Sindh or Indus : thus tlie term of Asia 
•expanded from the environs of Ephesus so as to include a vast 
portion of the woiid ; thus the Greeks named the couiitry of the 

• Jews* Palastina” on account of their bitter acquaintance with the 
Philistines, their most deadly enemies. 

Otlier cautions must be given^ Words ma}^ have worn down to 
precisely tlie same form, but from entirely different originals : in 
England the suffix “ wick ” may in some cases be traced back to 
** vicus and indicate only a village, and in other cases to “ wic " a 
bay, where ordinarily bay-salt was formed by the process of evapora- 
tion ; hence the word has by analogy found its way to places, where 
only rock-salt is found. So in India the word “ tope ” may be 
traced back to “topi” and *meau an island, or a plantation, of 
trees, Or “Shtupa” and mean a Buddliist tomb. Bahir comes 
from “ Vihara ” a monjistery, and not from the word familiar as 
“spring,” and the word “Medina” may have either a Semitic or 
an Indo-European origin. Many a pitfall is open to the unwary 
from this alternative of two distinct families of languages brought 
into constant hybrid connection. 

Another snare may arise from too hasty ethnical deductions. 
The phenomenon of a large nnijority of the villages bearing ths 
prefix of “ Saint ” must, and may probably with correctness, lead to 
the conclusion, that the district was first colonized hy Christians, and 
in a remote corner of the world out of the passage of great tribes, and 
the occuneiice of great events, likj^ Cornwall, this may possibly hold 
good, but the North of India has been trodden down periodically 
by great locust-flights of nations, vast tracts have been oecnpied, 
laid waste, abandoned, land has bccoipe water, and water become 
land, the action of the mighty rivers have been such as is not 
conceivable to those who liave not left Europe : thus wave of 
population has followed wave, and Ja3’cr has overlaid ]a3^er, 
extending over a vast period of time. In'tho time of Alexander 
the Great there great and populous kingdoms in India, while 
Britain was in a state of savagery. 

Some definite results may be attained by a percentage analysis 
of local names within limited areas, as soon as the names have 
been sorted, and distributed in ethnical families. Tlie occurrence 
of a -vast number of substantival elements must lead to the fair , 
inference of the existing settlement of sites, and boundaries 
dating back to the^ particular race, who have left their mark. 
Moreover the words used for divisions of provinces, or clusters 
of villages, may lead to results#^ It is established that the tercQ 
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‘^Hundred” was introduced by the Saxon, the '' Wapeptake '' 
Jby the Dane, the “ Rape” by the Norman, and the ** Canton 
by the Kelt. May it not be that the local name of “ Parganah,*^ 

Tapah,” " Talorgah ” and other similar terms can be traced back 
to particular epochs and races ? 

The chapters on ‘‘sacred sites’^ and “historic sites” are 
replete with interest all over the old world, which has a history. 
The names of “ Battle ” in Sussex and “ Battle Flats ” in York- 
shire, record the fact of the triumph of Harold the son of Godwin 
oyer Harold the King of Norway, and his own defeat and death 
a few days after. 'J'iie name of “Slaughter Bridge ”near Tiutagel 
Castle in Cornwall tells us where King Arthur traditionally suffer- 
ed his last defeat: “ Sanguincito” still marks the spot of Thrasy- 
incne. In India must not connect the numerous compounds 
of “ Sekandar" with “ Alexander” the Great, any more than the 
Compounds of “Dara*' with Darius, but Ibrahim Lodi, Humayun, 
Akbar, Shah Jehan, Jehaughir, Aurangzib, Farakhsir, and a 
host of the great men of former ages have left their names behind 
them. If wo find no saints recorded, there are no less unmistak- 
able evidences of religious feeling, in the compounds of Siva, 
Vishnu, Krishna, Arj;u), Rama, Sita, Lakshmi,*Devi, Sadh, Gusain^ 
Brahman, Ghayi, Pir, Sayad, and others. 

In the thousands of towns, villages and hamlets of India, a 
widor field of available inquiry is tlirown open4han in any f»ther 
country, if only the workmen can he found armed with knowledge, 
pnh cnc^, and intelligence. Would that we were young to help in 
this work, as wo were “ Consulc Planco,” when we contributed 
to the Calcutta Review in its infancy, and went in to subdue and 
Bettle the newly annexed districts of the Panjab. At any rate 
from the safe and long-wibhed-for retreat, where we have time 
to reflect on much that was not done well, and much that was 
left undone altogether, we think that wo have not done wholly 
unwell, if in the service oi ethnology and philosophy we have 
opened up the road by which younger and more vigorous spirits 
may advance. 



Art. III.— the TUB FABLES:— 

fBeing a Collection of Philosophic Tales of considerable antiquity 
. with occasional Deductions for the use of unlearned Persons^- 

I. 

The Disease of Hope. 

H ope, planting its foot upon knowledge and kicking away 
faith, became a vice in the heart of Floriau, where it built 
innumerable airy castles, wliich could have had no foundation in 
any other place. As intoxication drags its victims into a false 
consciousness, hope forced Floriau out of the world of realities 
into rf^gions that were peopled with dream-pictures ; and his moral 
perception.s, of which he had not many at starting — nor were 
these vigorous — were no less bbinted by indulgence in hope than is 
the moral sense of a man ordinarily poisoned with strong drink. 
He became at last so desperately hopeful that he never allowed 
the gods a clinnce of.agreeably di.sapjiointing Inm. 

It is said of Floriau that the king of the country, in which Ii^ 
hoped, once offered him an office of dignity and trust, to which were 
attached emoluments that would have ensured the life-long hap- 
piness of any man* and of many men pos.sessing ampler talenta 
than those posKsessed by Floriau ; but that he, whose dreams had 
far outstript tbe possibilities of life, turned away in disgust from 
the royal charity, and shortly after expired through starvation in aji 
incommodious hostelry on a roadside. 

Corollary . — -Though hope deferred makes the heart sick, yet is U 
wiser to giow sick in the uku«\1 manner, even though it be unto 
death, than to harbour hopes which may not be fulfilled. 

Moral . — Though it be wise and safe to allow experience to 
beget hopes, yet is it unsafe and unwfse to urge hope to suggesjb 
• facts. 

II. 

The Torment of Exposition. 

. Barbican was born in squalor and bred in poverty, but suddenly 
rose comparative affluence by the death of an ancient virgin 
aunt, of whose existence he had never so much as heard, until 
a letter from a notary instructed him that he had been raised i^ 
the scale of importance >)y a decent legacy. ^ This legacy, whifch 
had sufficed to maintain many men of superior character in com-, 
fort for the natural term of life, took Barbican so much by surprisa 
although it added largely to his resources — or more accurate- 
if* gave hinji resources^ who had previously none— nevertheleai 
failed to superinduce contentnfbat, The ' surprise created ' b / a 
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Bidden access of wealth he found to T3o so pleasant, that he strove 
to perpetu»"ite it by numerous contemptible devices. To Barbi- 
can's mind the consideration that he was credited with the acqui* 
sition of a fortune brought greater relief than the knowledge 
that he possessed some money. Accordingly, he set himscnf^ 
with much diligence if with littJe wit. to the task of ea* 
pending .the moderate fortune he had inherited in endeavours 
to persuade his neighbours that he was a person of considerable 
resources. 

In the country in which Barbican fooled himself and strove 
to deceive others, it was customary for people engaged in large 
commercial transactions to send letters of credit to each other 
by the hand of carriers ; and a law of that country required 
that, for greater security of transport, all letters conveying 
remittances, of whatever sort, should be bound up in a cubit of 
silken braid of an expensive kind. The sight of this braid excited 
in the minds of the letter-carriers & sensation of honesty, where- 
of they were otherwise devoid ; and the State compensated itself 
for the cost of its purchase by levying a tax on all remittances. 

Barbican, who desired nothing better than that his friends 
and visitors should believe that be was constantly receiving letters 
which enclosed remittances of money, expended his entire in- 
heritance in the purchase of bales of the silken braid, the whicb^ 
when purchased, he cut up into pieces of the length of a cubit, 
and so sprinkled all over his apartments as to create in the mind 
of any casual visitor the impression that he was perpetually 
receiving remittances. 

After lie had exhausted his whole inheritance in this species 
of display, which won him some notoriety while it endured, he 
was glad enough to sell the tragments of the braid, at some 
small fractic)n of their original cost, in order to purchase some 
bread and ale, and to defray the expenses of a night's lodging at 
an inferior tavern, wherein he had before felt ashamed to 
picket a blind mare. 

Corollary .—The suddenness of a change in the manner to which 
one is born is apt, unless it ^ be disinfected of its abruptness, to 
confuse the faculties of men. 

Moral . — They who come suddenly into a fortune, for which 
they have not toiled, must have a care to make no^ great 
difference in the ordinary habits of life, before they have grown 
entirely accustomed to the possession of wealth. 

III. 

Mind and Matter i 

The Smitherenes, a race which inhabited the North Pole, were 
l| people of m little refinement fmd of considerable delicacy of 
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perception ; but inasmucli as the art of writingr was unknown 
nmong them, they at one ‘time experienced much difficulty in 
effecting interchanges of ideas. The curse of articulate utterance 
was not indeed entirely witiiheld from them by Fate, but they had 
.brought it under complete subjection ; and they were so refined 
.in their ideas, and so delicate in their perceptions, that all noise 
was accounted a moral enormity, and talking a public nuisance. 
» They consequently passed each other in the streets, and stared 
at '€ach otlier at feasts, thinking magnificent thoughts the while, 
but uttering nothing, whereby many germs of philosophy and 
flowers of eloquence were hopelessly lost to the world ; until at 
last a youth named Jornells invented a device whereby one 
might commune with his neighbour, without being guilty of 
any indecent outrage. This device consisted in the representation 
of sentiments by means of pickled cabbages, the wliich wliea 
placed in one way on a platter signified one association of ideas, 
and in another, another. When aaentiment grew intensely fine, 
or it became necessary to evolve an akstruse deduction, an onion 
was thrown into the representation. In this manner, philosophy 
increased by conununion, and great importance came to be 
attached to pickles and cabbages, as well as to the occasional 
onion ; and many men, who were hut gardeners and picklers 
began to assume the*dignity of philosophers. “ We,’* said they, 
“ who provide the instruments which enable other men to exchange 
ideas that enrich the world, are clearly no less benefactors of the 
human race* than they who merely hmuse themselves with our 
handiwork. For whether is it easier to glow a cabbage and to 
pickle it, and to produce an onion on requisition, or, after these 
vegetables have been pickled a^d bottled, to lay them out in 
particular forms on a platter I ” Having decided this question 
to their own satisfaction, the gardeners and picklers became men 
of great renown ; and they may possibly continue to be so to the 
present day, unless the Smitherenes have abandoned their 
former conceits, or some inventor has discovered better instruments 
for interchange of thought and feeling than pickled cabbages 
seasoned with an occasional onion, • 

Corollary . — la an artificial society, less importance is attached 
to moral than to material interests ; and brains are not of necessity 
a better patrimony than filthy lucre. 

Moral . — Gross natures, by a law of gross nature, prefer material 
to mental excellence. 


IV. 

.Virtue its own Rbwaru. 

A PbysiciaR of Boeotia, having exhausted the resources of his 
acieuca in assailing a disease ijfhich had fastened * on the great 
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toe of a labourer, at last seat the labourer on a long sea voyage 
for a change of air, fervently hoping the while that the gods and 
the elements would between them make an end of a trouble- 
some customer. The labourer, however, fell overboard on the^ 
voyage, and had his diseased toe bitten off by a shark ; where- 
upon natuv© re-asserted herself in the remainder of his frame which" 
was tolerably sound, and the man became healthy in a few ‘days.^ 
His body, the whole of which had previously sufiered from a iittle 
cause, at once resumed its former robustness ; and the plough- 
man returned home in rude health — the physician gaining greatly 
in reputation by the miraculous cure. The shark, which had 
bitten off the diseased toe, was subsequently captured by a fisher- 
man, who made over its corpse to a learned society in Athens, 
which caused the skin to be properly stuffed, and preserved, as a 
specimen of an enemy to the human race. 

Corollary . — The foolish things of the world are often times 
chosen to confound the wise. 

Moral . — But men, being reasonable creatures, sometimes know 
not whence they have been confounded. 

V. 


The Pleasures of Controversy. 

A Priest of the early Greek Church, by name Kaliphronas, once 
disputed with a heretic abgut the future consequences of sin. The 
priest maintaining that sin ensured everlasting torment, and the 
heretic contending that eternal life continued to be eternal life, 
whether it was happy or miserable, and that everlasting life was 
therefore the reward alike of sinnt^rs and saints, the controversy 
V^axed warm and warmer, until the priest, who had authority in 
the realm, and considered fire a greater purifier of error than 
argument, had his opponent seized and burnt on the stake for his 
obstinacy. 

** Oh Kaliphronas! ” cried the heretic, as the flames encircled 
him and scorched his flejh, without daunting his spirit ; “ if thou 
hadst any conception of the discomfort I experience, and if thoii 
hadst a spark of that commiseration for thy race, which thy master 
disclosed while on earth, thou wouldst loss readily consign the 
majority of mankind to suffering for ever and ever.*' Bi:t in 
spite of what he uttered, the heretic was reduced to cinders ; and 
the priest had the best of the argument. Iji is related that fcertaid 
spectators of the holocaust whispered to one another that it was a 
pity that heresy was , so foul a sin, seeing that even in its last 
extremity it was unselfishly concerned about the sufferings of 
dthem ; but inasmuch as the power of the priest Was patamount, 
aAd the stake OQ which the heretic, consiimed seemed 
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ing, these siuful whispers miscarried at the birth. So, as has 
'already been said, the priest had the best of the argument 

Corollary . — It is unsafe to lirgue, wl>en your opponent can estab- 
lish the superiority of his proposition by shifting his ground from 
theory to practice. 

• Moral , — The tendency of all controversy is to confirm dis- 
putants in their foregone conclusions. 

VI. 

>The Poverty of Natuue and the wealth of Art. 

A little damsel of much shrewdness once enquired of her mother 
wherefore it was that boys usually ill-treated girls, whereas men 
of mature age invariably venerated women. The mother, not 
knowing in what form of words to meet the enquiry, replied uncer- 
tainly that she supposed it was an order of Nature. But the damsel 
quickly retorted that, if it were an order of Nature, the order must 
have been imparted when Natyre first turned out her handiwork, 
and that her instructions ought therefore to be fresher in the 
minds of children than in those of persons of more mature grovvth. 
The mother, marvelling at the forwardness of her child, rejoined 
tliat this thing must *he by reason of Art, which man had devised 
in onler to modify Nature to his liking. 

“ I clearly perceive,'', then said the dam.sel who, though of tender 
years, was not so 5 "oung that she might not think, ** that human 
cieatnres, being human, invariably seek and obtain whatsoever they 
may desire, and then proceed to justify t^he possession of it by the 
most handy excuse, but are never concerned to satisfy conscience, 
when they have any, whether that in whieli they delight is wrong 
or right.” The mother, not perceiving the drift of her daiighter\s 
words, and their bearing on her fnvn inconsistency, considered the 
girl a paragon of wisdom, wherca.s, if she had but understood 
her well, the damsel being young, she had probably given her 
some slaps. 

Corollary . — Wisdom is often ordained out of the mouths of 
growing girls. 

Moral . — Adult men* and women often know not how reck- 
lessly Art has taught them to titiinple on the instincts inspired 
by Nature. 

VIL 

The Relativity of Iniquity. 

It 5s*related that in yie country of the Puritan} a very •small 
quantity ot sin was committed, but that, whether from the forc^ 
of contrast or from its inherent vileness, what little sin was 
committed w^as exceedingly gross. The instincts of the righteous 
majority, however, had so.far triumphed over the evil impulses eC 
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the unholy few, that all individuals were bound by the law of th» 
realm to denounce all iniquity, whenever they came across it. 

It is said that Castaliua, a maiden of spotless purity and great 
comeliness, while passing through the vestibule of a temple, wit- 
nessed an act of great impropriety. Urged by her conscience, as if 
had been taught by custom, to reveal what she had seen for the 
general gQod of the community, but restrained by her natural purity 
from wording a sad secret, she was distracted by a mental conflict, 
which eventually unsettled lier reason and destroyed her physical 
frame. So she died, 

Castalina was cited by the theologians of her age as an instance 
of “ invincible ignorance ” ; by the physicians, as a case of mental 
aberration ; by the poets, who were not required to explain their 
sayings, as a proof that woman was made of man, and man in the 
image of the gods. Her mother, to whom her secret was uncons- 
ciously revealed in the paroxysms of her malady, persisted in be- 
lieving that her spirit had departed to the heaven* in which the 
Puritani believed, such as it was. Her father, who* was a morose 
man, carved a statue to her memory out of fine granite, and used 
to gaze upon it with devotion ; her brother never mentioned her 
name, though he often recalled her goodness to* his mind, and 
sighed over it in secrecy ; and her sisters were never married. 

As the mother revealed her daughter's calamity to a few sj^mpa- 
thising female friends, under a strict promise of secrecy, the story 
circulated rapidly among the Puritani, and at last reached the ears 
of the King. And the Kifig pondered all these thingc in his heart, 
but held his peace. 

CoroMar?/.— Iniquity is relative, depending on accidents for its 
cnormily. 

Moral , — Killers of men, who five by the hreatli of the favour 
of their subjects, are bound to acquiesce in all manner of popular 
delusions. 

^ VIII. 

The Force of Example. 

A boy, by name Impfessario, who adored his mother but detest- 
ed his father, inasmuch as the former always privately gave 
him some lolipops, immediately after the latter had publicly 
chastised him, was suddenly converted into a full-grown .man, 
at his own request, which he had preferred at the slirine of the 
deity, of mischief. In outward seeming a man, but still ab heart 
a boy, be straightway possessed himself of d stout cudgel, where- 
with he lustily belaboured his father, exacting vengeance for 
many past sufferings. Tiie mother, greatly grieved at this un- 
filial demeanour, and having fruitlessly remonstrated with her son, 
commenced to- weep and wail ; w^iereupoa the boy-man, whose 
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niiiiJ liaJ not been enlarged with his body, forthwith thrust a 
u limber of lolipops into her ^band. Consideiing these sweets a 
sovereign con^^oIiltion for the calamities of life, ho was boih siir- 
piised and grioved to find them fail of tho effect which they ha<i 
heretofore produced in himself, 

* Was it because [ was despised/’ he said, tliat my mother, 
^’hom I have always loved, administered to me a lemedy for 
suffering, which proves inefficacious in her own case ?” • 

Having repeated this question aloud for a number of times 
without receiving any satisfactory response eifher fiom the gods 
or fiom his fellow men, Impressario entreated the deity, who had 
accomplished his metamorphosis, to restore him to liis natural 
estate ; and thereafter, this prayer being answered at once, he 
proceeded to abominate his father and mother alike, with ex- 
emplary impai tiality. 

Corollary , — The fruitfulness? of example depends on the pro- 
ductive cajvK-ity of the mind bi:*fore wdiich example is held. 

Moral . — Tine solace is that wnicli calms the mind, without 
bribing the senses ; the revenges of uncomforteJ minds are em- 
bittered by pampered bodies. 

IX. 

The Convenience of Convictions. 

In a oonnfry wherein the marriage of a man with the sister of his 
deceased wife >vas strictly forbidden by (he law, a widi -wer named 
Tarval was devoured by a passion fur Jii« sisfor-in-law during tho 
>^pace of ten yeais ; during which he steadfast ly petitioned the Stata 
to lepeal tho law, which it. was liis custom <hiily to dcnoiinco, with 
increasing vigour, a.s an unnatural and immoral res:riction. Nc^r 
perceived he tbo incontinence of liis desire, which it was liis duty 
to have subjected to rea.son, 

Tlie sister-in-la.w, wlio was comely and di.sirabje, constantly 
r*pell(dlier siiitoi', wlio, feeling a.ssiin d of her aff- ction, y(‘t re- 
garding her resistance as an evidence of her puiity, grew more 
and nu re cnanumred of the lady, and nmru ami more earnest in 
I'is ontciies for the repeal of the law% the vnoimity of witicli grew 
in his e^’cs, in proportion to the ardour of lii.s lo\o, (Mie day, wldhi 
treating the woman ‘whom he adored with manifold altcntions 
vhicli slie acceptcal with conrte.sy, but wd«hont wanntli, Taival sml- 
denly made the di.'-co very that her nature was in.)ii;c''»’e anti that 
althouglj her Ojiposit ion to him had been inspired ]>y a conscien- 
tious desire to sati>fy the demands of duty, yet was she by iratnre 
incapable of appreciating or reciprocating an earnest lovo, 
Whereupen his passion, v hich had been fierce, abated, cooling 
down first into mere indifference, ami next into actual contempt. 
Thereafter, he no longer cla^ioured for a repeal of the law whiclt 

I E 
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interdicted marriage with the siater of a deceased wife, but OQ 
the contrary insisted with much elotjuence on its retention as a 
safeguard of social purity, claiming also for the change in his 
sentiments all the merit whicli men attach to honest conversions. 
“ That must indeed be an excellent law," he said, “ which havifig 
steadfastly abominated for the space of ten years, I have at kst 
learned'to admire for its wisdom,” And he also observe}! in a 
low tone to himself : — “ True greatness of soul consists in this, 
that we be ever ready to sacrifice our prejudices, to confess our 
errors, and to be instructed by that greatest of all teachers, ex- 
perience,” Thenceforward, Tarval entertained a very poor opi- 
nion of his sister-in-law, and an excellent one of himself. 

Corollary . — Passion is self-love in disguise. 

Moral . — Indifference to genuine passion is self-love without 
any disguise. 

AltOUMENT. 

• 

These tales of ancient days instruct men of all times, that, in 
all ages, human nature revolves on the pivot of self. Flesh and 
blood accpiiesce in all laws which distutb the amusements of 
other people. Foreign intrusion into the domain of self is im- 
pertinence, if nothing worse. Display is sweet, especially wlien 
misleading. The approbation of multitudes is tlelicious, and 
never more so than when it is based on falsehood. Truth loves 
nothing better than a simple recognition. Flouesty is scarce in 
the world ; hyperbole abundant. 

dioCenes. 



Art. IV.— BENGALI MUSIC. 

1 , Sang it Ratnakar. 

2, Seetar Sliikya. — By Krishnadhun Banerjea: 1873. 

3, Sangecla Sava, — By Kliettra Mohana Gosswamee : 1869. 

A^*Hjhonirokhdrodecpihji, — By Kali Pi*osun[\o Banerjea : 1873. 

5, Siuoroleepi. — By Khotfra Moliana Gosswamee. 

6, Jaieeya Sannit Bishoyak P ressfah,^3y Surendra Moliun 

Tagore; 1871. 

7, Achitana. 

'^T^HE first of the booL^ above cited, Sangit Ratnakar, was 
J, sent down to me oflficigLlly for report whether it was 
deserving of Government patronage by purchase, and wliether it 
v»as rittc<rfor use in schools in Bengal. My official reply of 17th 
]\Iay 1873 gave an opinion on these two points and also a sketch 
of the grounds of my 0 [)inion, and was printed by the Director of 
Public Instruction to wlioiii it was addressed. Owing to causes, 
which will appear below^ this official report of mine attracted 
much attention among the Bengalis and was the subject of seveial 
long letteis in the newspapers. The present article is a re-issue of 
the bubstauco of my official letter of 17il^ May 1873, in a some- 

different form ; with a fuller explanation of some points that 
iiave been objected to or misunderstood in it. 

I’lie other six books cited at tlie head of this article w^ere sent 
me as presents, several by Baboo Surreudra Moliun Tagore, and 
1 IiavG also received several private letters (some of them very 
'ioleut ones) on the suljeot of Bengali musical notation. When 
1 wrote my official letter of 1 7th May 1873, I had absolutely 
nothing before me except tlie Sangit Ptatnakar (and tliis makes the 
Coincidence of my general conclusions with tliose long ago arrived 
'd l)y Captain Willard the more satisfactory),^ and it is only from 
these subsequent presents and letters*that 1 have been made aware 
that there is a violent ’Rtruggle now goin" on among Bengali 
musicians on the question what musical notation sliall be adopted 
fv*r Ber.^li music. 

The Sangeeta Sara, published in 1869, boasts that in it Bengali 
tunes have for the first /ime been set down on paper ; and tl/af 
tlie notation therein adopted is the invention of its author, Khetter 
■Mohun Gossain. Thig system of notation is adopted in all the 
'Works cited at the head of this article (except the Seetar Shikya, 
>vhich adopts the common •Euro 2 >ean stave;. The works, ISoa 
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3 , 4-, 5, 6, at the of this article, are all issued in the finest 

type an<l are Rent me splendidly boufid. Tliey appear to be issued 
by on^ party, and 1 aili told that this party is a Nationalist party' 
wiio wish to bru^e as little to do with European devices as pos.'^i- 
ble. Tiio opposition party say that Seetar Sljikya contains more 
llnan four times as much in a pa^re as the Ben.i^ali notation woulj 
contain, and represents, as completely as do the elaborate Bengali 
treatises, every lolinerncnt of Bengali music. And by ad«*pt.iijg, if 
possible, the l^hiropeari stave for the representation of Bengali 
melodies, tlio Bcng.di musicians, of course, would save themselves 
the labcuir of learning oiie notation more. A Bengali who knew 
ijo Et»glish niigiit play a melody from an Engli.sh or French piece 
of music. 

d’ho Nationalist P'^rty reply that Hindoo music employs smaller 
divisions of tnnes than the semitone, and thatsuch smaller divisions 
cannot be r‘[);eS‘)Li1ed on the European stave. In my (»fiScifil 
report of l7th May 1873, 1, not knowing wliat a great di.si^nte liad 
iin>*ea on t’ni^ poinh nionly remmked that the Nationalisfnotation 
Was cunihrons in tlie extreme. What 1 then thought wiis that, if 
it wa.s c-’.sontial to represent qirirtertones, some modification of the 
stive weiihl in* far pnjferable to tlje Nationalist notation. 1 have 
now no d )nbt ]»ul that the common Eunqaean stave can r(*prc- 
sent iuliy the JicMigali melodies and 'oughj to be goneially 
adojiied. 

I'he hook? riled at tlie Imad of this article, No.s. 2, S, 4% 5, fi, are 
Collections of lun.^s merefy ; nnd Ack?itann is a colIT'cli(»n of innes 

one (’oncert, with short, explanations of tlie notation added, lint 
S.ingit Jiatnakar contains an elementary tieat iso on inu^io giving 
the liioory of tlio scale V‘*ry corryctly, and from it 1 wa.s aiile to 
f ao’dy that llu' Bengali fundamental mode is the same as the 
European inajer mo l<*. For Sangit Katnakar gives the vihrat ion- 
numbors ((U' tln'ir in vei.S(' .string Jongth.s, the sa.me thing) of the 
in»t(‘.s finpiuvod. Some Bengali.s have been verv indigmint tinat 
J re]»or(ed S<ingit Ilitnakar as the first treatise on music in 
Bengali, \^ liereas Kliettra Mohana GossvvaAneo puhlislied his book 
in l.Sbf). It IS true liiat. wlic*a I reported Sangit Batnakar as 
the /u’.sf treatise on music in Bengali*, I was not aware of 
the existence of Khottra Mohana Gosswainec/s work.s, but my 
report was coiroct enough nevertheless. ]n Plnglandr, until 
a compaialivcdy Jato date, “learning music always meant tiro 
acquiring of a certain Irahitude and facility of motion id tlie firi- 
, g'U's of a young lad}". The commencement of every science lies 
in dcfinilJons ; the music books under review (except Sangit Ratna- 
Bar) do not e\en define the intervals of the scale, so tliat, except 
by g^^tting a competent person to plqy over the tunes in them, it 
would be impobbioic to discover jv^iet^ier the scale used iu Bengali 
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nuiiic was the same used in European music or no. It turns out 
to iKi tlio sarno, and this seal® may possibly have come <lo\vu from 
the lime before tlie Yavaris split ofif from the elder Aryan race. 
IJut 1 believe that tire division of the scale into twelve semitones 
4 i!»d not into any other numher ir^ forced hy a numerical relation. 
As this was probably tlio only original point in my letter of l7th 
iJay 1873, I quote from it my demonstration : — , 

• “ JS, If we take any simple wind instrument v\hatever, of 
which 've will call the fundamental note pCOC, we fiiud that 
without employing any valve (or other contrivance for altering tlio 
length of tlie tube), w^e can blow Ibc following series of notes — : 

] 2 3 4 5 G 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 IG 

CCCC CCC GGG CC KE GG Bhb C D E ♦ G 7 Bb B C 

The number of those notes w^e can blow will vary with the 
perfection and round iicss of tlie instrument ; with a post-horn we 
may blow the first four, perhaps, with a trom-hone the fiist eiglit 
or tliereabouls, on a French* liorn the first IG or (in a low croc‘k) 
even more. If we take a stiing (under constant tension) tlio 
fundamental nolo of w'hich is the same CCCC, wt shall find that 
tluj string will give by liarmon’cs {not h]/ stopping) exactly the 
same series of notes and no others interiaedlaie ; and we may 
verify by observation, that the series corresponds to the breaking 
up of the siring into nodes exactly coriespouding to the numbers 
written over the notes ; tlius when the string vibrates in 9 equal 
Segments, tlie note sounded will be D."’ 

13. 'Idio Tiitei vals between tlie lo’jl’or notes arc so wudo apart 
that (he only iiirdody that can be produced on them is that of a 
])iH5tdioi'n or liuntmg-iiorn, and the liigher notes (numheied 14, lo, 
IG, &c,) can only be .squeezed ou,t of a good horn hy great exerti»>u 
of a skilful jxji'formor. It hence* comes that tlie “ natural regis- 
ter” of simple iiistrumeuts in early times lies from GG to G or 
thereabouts ; this is, iu fact, the compass of Handel’s trumjiet and 
Fr'. nch lioni. 

“ 1 k This leads naturally to viewung C (No. 8 above) as the key- 
note of (he iustnnnent* standing in the middle octave, that actually 
lu use for midodies. This leads .ys to the inverse regard of the 
scale, i.c., the doctrine, of the grave harmonic, the foundation of 
modern theory. We observe that in order to compare the near 
relationship of any particular note to the key-note, we have merely 
to estiinaie the shortest multiple string of tliat which gives 0. 
Thus the string double the length of C (No. 8) will only giv.o ^lie 
notes of the middle orftave 0, G ; the string four times as long as 
C (No. 8) will give us GG, liB flat, C, E G. 

‘*15. This leadi? us to consider the notes given by the string 
thrice the length of our C (No 8j ; thi.s will give us one now note 
between E and G (the F ofynqsic) which is not exactly our note 
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(marked as*) which we got by forcing our original string to vibrate 
in 1 1 segments, tlmugh near it ; and it will also give us another 
note between C and B flat (the A of music) which is not exactly 
our note (marked as 1) which wc got by forcing our original string 
to vibrate in 13 segments. 

*16. It is obvious that our new note F, is related to the C 
above it exactly as our C was related to its G, and that our A is 
related to ftie F exactly as our E is related to the C. 

“ 17 . I here assume the elementary mathematical propositions 
concerning sound as ‘given in Airy or Helmholtz ; and assuming, 
therefore, that the number of transverse vibrations per second 
varies inversely as the length of the string, we have anived already 
at the harmonic scale as under — 

C D E F G A B fl it B C 
1 8 S S ? S i V* 2 

^*18, A simple horn can thus, in a practicable part of the ins- 
trument, viz.f the upper octave, play the whole of this liarmonic 
octave without any key ; provided the open note be accepted as 
equivalent to our F ^ (difference of fraction is Jp error of about 
3 per cent in the number of vibrations in the note), and provided 
the open note be accepted as equivalent to our A j (difference 
of fraction is again an error of aiiout 2| per cent in the 
number of vibrations in the note). The musical ear will accept an 
error not exceeding a comma, which is 1 J per cent, in the number 
of vibrations of the note. 

“Practically in playing on wind instruments any one of tlieopen 
notes can be played 2 or 3 per cent sharp or flat in th(3 ]ij)ping, 
and the production of a good F on tlie trumpet is always a diffi- 
culty in tlie early study of the instO'ument. On the French horn 
tlie same difficulty arises, but the note may be eased witli the 
bell ; in the other note, A, the percentage of error is less, and 
there are other practical reasons why it is much easier to get it in 
tune. 

" The theory of tlie scale on which we are here at work is con- 
cerned chief!}’ with consideration of the F. The trumpet and the 
French horn of Handel played GG, BE flat, C,l), E, F, G, seven 
notes only, and they had played these notes for hundreds of years 
before, perhaps from Greek times, and a question may arise did 
they originally play our J F, or did they not rather play the open 
note ,y. In order that modulation in other keys may be possible, 
we shall shortly see that it is essential to make the F to be j 
and the A to be j (or near thereto), but a music which deals only 
with melodies, each in a fixed mode, could and perhaps always did 
accept as the scale tlie nine notes in paragraph 12 over which I 
have put the numbers 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13^ 15, 16. I have found 
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no Bengali musician who tuned his Sitara with such accuracy that 
I could hozard any opinion* whether his F was intended to be ^ 
or V 

‘'19. Our scale now stands so that C: E; G: C: 

as 1 : j ; § : 2 : 

i.e.y as 4 : 5 : 0 : 8 : 

we*havealso provided that the ratio F : A : : T! : f 

as 2: I 

i.c., as 4 : * 5 : 6 : 8. 


So that we have the relation that if we, with an instrument capa- 
ble of playing our present scale only, commence with F as our 
fuudainental note, a passage involving these notes only, w'e can 
play this passage harmonically in tune with F as the fundamental 
note equally as well as on C. 

"20. Similarly if G were our fundamental note wc should have 
G: ’ B:: D: g 

as g : . 

as 4 1 or G , 8 

so that our scale is so far harmonically intuinc if we modulato’* 
till O is our funclamental note. In this case, liowever, we cannot, 
out of our exrstirig scale, play the harmonic Hat seventh, for C: 
B flat : : 1 : .‘.the flat seventh to G will he y=:2 G2o not In 

onr scale : but thoic is in our scale ^^=2 6G(> ; this differs by 
about 1 G pcf cent in the vibration number, and tide error being 
larger than a comma would be perceptible to a musical ear. A 
violin player could by stopping tbc stritig play either the noto 
3^1 or §, but in an instrument that only plays a fixed number of lurtes 
(like a piano) within the octave, it is impossible if it stands in har- 
monic tune in the key of C, but that it shall he harmonically out 
of tune in the key of G, This a simple example of the 
so-called ‘ wolf.’ 

“ 21. It is commonly stated that the vibration number for the 
minor tldul (E flat) is*g and that for the ndnor sixth (A flat) is 
g : f.c, these notes are taken as harniofiies of the string which 
is five times the length of the fundamental one. All this is 
extremely dnubtful : in practice in modulations from the key of O, 
perhaps E flat comes in most frequently as the flat seventh to F. 
‘riic editor of Sangit Ratnakar, is, perhaps, sounder as well as 
safer ih treating these notes (as Avell as C sharp and F sharp) 
as -filled in (either b^ the harmonic or the geometric mean)^ 
to make the intervals of the scale equal or thereabouts.’' 

“ 23. It is deaf that if we divided the octave into any number 
n of divisions and our instrument having fixed frets can play a 
notes and no more, then in^S^r that it may be possible that any 
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melody may proceed by modulations into other keys, the vibratioa 


1 a ^ “z? 

numbers of the n notes must be 1 , 2”, 2 ”, 2 ”, &c., up-to 2 “ , 

^ 1 


2. If this is so arranged it is clear that the intervals of 2 ^ to tho 
several n notes above it will be accurately the same as that of thj^ 
fuDclamental note to the several n notes above it. If we take ii 
arbitrarily, our scale will not in general contain the principal 
harmonic notes related to our fimdamental note at all, ahd u(j 
pleasing effect can bo produced. 

21'. But if we take the particular value n=12 it is a most 
providential arrangement in nature that our scale so formed will 
include very nearly indeed, all the important notes of the har- 
monic octave, and it is this remaikable numerical relation that ren- 
ders music in the European sense of the term physically possible. 
Were this not so, modulation would be impossible on instruments 
witli fixed frets, and our melodies would have, like tho Ilindii, to 
be written each in a mode. 

“25. It is remarkal)le that no value of n other than 12 will 
inchuio the E G and J3 Hat till we get so large a value as 5k An 
instrument of the harmonium kind has lately been constructed with 
the octave so divided, and has discoursed music at tim R<»yal 
Society ; but the several notes arc then so very close together that 
the effect is (to musicians of the present • ago) marvellous rather 
than pleasing. But the music of a future period may possibly bo 
written ill tliis scale, 

“ 26. The following represents the scale in use hitherto : — 


1 

j 

Nolf. ! 

Equal tcmpc'r ament, by 
calculating 2'‘2 &'C., 
to tbro'‘ places 
of decimals. 

Harmonic scale. 

riMcont’gc errors in Vi- 
la ati mi number )>y 
cinployJuiK ejual t'/rn- 
lajiaiut'uL. 

c 

1 ' 

1 

0 

C bli.irp 

] O.jD 

l-0.5t 

•5 i 

I) 

M12 — 

— 1 125 - 

2 i 

E Hat 

. 1-1 81) 

1-2 ' 

•!) 

K 

1-260 ‘ 

1 25 

•s 

F 

1 834. 

1 3:5 ■ 

■07 

F sharp 

1-414 — 

!_ 1412 — 

V8 

G 

1 -408 

! 1 

‘1 ' 

A flat 

1-587 

! 1 (> 

•8 

A 

|-(i82 

j 1 66/> 

•0 

B flat 

1-782 

— 17.5 

: 18 ‘ 1 

B 

1 888 

1-875 .1 -7 

C 

*> 

2 

0 
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As the comma, a vibration percenfa^e difference of about 1 *2, is 
the smallest difference distincfly perceptible to musical ears, wear© 
then led to the marvellous result that by tfjning on equal tem- 
perament ensuring us an unlimited power of modulating backwards 
^d forwards through the whole twelve keys on an organ or piano, 
we in no case produce a harmonic error sensible to the musical ear 
cxcept.in the one case of the flat seventh, a very important ex'ception, 

• In, placing harmonic values for many of the notes as C sharp 
and others, I consider them very arbitrary, and their near coinci- 
dence with the equal temperament values proves little ; but in the 
very important cases of the sub-dominant and dominant the error 
is only about of the vibration number. 

The harmonic values of C sharp E and B are all minutely flatter 
than the ecpial temperament, and as these are all tuned as thirds 
in the old fashioned way of tuning pianos and organs, the old iMiIe 
in order to distribute the wolf practically stood, tune your fifths 
(in the first three keys takenj true, and the thirds a shade 
sharp ; of late years the absolute equal temperament tuning for 
pianos, harmouiums, and organs, has come into general use.” 

Since writing this statement that ecjiial temperament has been 
generally adopted, 1 have seen in tlio London newspapers a letfor 
from Mr. 6ims Reeves insisting that accompaniments ought always 
to be done harmonically in tunc. It is tine that in performing a 
comparatively simple ballad, wbicb modulates only into one or two 
closely allied keys and back again t lic sam^o way, the effect of doing 
it all harmonically in tune is delicious ; nnd with a string aecorn- 
paniment something very near it is sometimes attainf'd. But it will 
t)e quite clear from what follows below that in music with modern 
elaborate modulations it is impracticable to lio it harmonically iu 
tune, even with stiiugs ; and the piano or organ must be tuned on 
equal tempcramcjit, for the old distiibution of the w^lf was found 
essential, and was only an impeifect effort to get ((jual tempera- 
ment. I lately visited a rather remote mofussiJ statit)n where the 
Commissioner's piano had been tuned by a military amateur. Ho 
bad evidently tuned C sKar]», F sharp, G sharp, as haimonio thirds 
and very accurately ; so that thc^harp keys ^^ole all right : hut 
in four flats it could li'aidly be believed that the right chord wa,s 
struck. In short, though Mr. Sims Jteeves may have written to the 
contraiy, I believe that my statement that Cfjual temjieramcut is 
generally adopted is true. 

Supposing that our key note is G ; a European common mcilody 
will often employ only the white notes of a piano : this is our 
common major* mode if the melody modulates into the allied key 
of the dominant, it will employ probably also F sharp; and if 
into the allied key of the inant, it will employ probably 

B flat, There are few tuu^’sjjaat have been whistled in the 

1 F 
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London streets or sung by English congregations that carry noodiila- 
tion in the melody further. That is to say, out of the twelve semi- 
tones of the scale, our common melodies employ seven notes or at 
most nine only. And taking C as our key note all our common 
melodies (i. e., those in the major key) employ the same seven cr 
(generally) the same nine. The seven are reckoning from (?, m 
eemiton^s, 

1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12. 

Now Bengali music employs the same octave and divides it into 12 
semi-tones as does the English : and it employs also seven notes only 
of the octave in simple tunes, nine in more elaborate tunes. Fur- 
ther, the commonest (what I havo called the fundamental) Bengali 
mode agrees altogether with the European common mode above. 

In European modern music we employ one other mode, the 
minor mode. In this, taking C as our key note, we also employ 
seven notes only out of the twelve semi-tones ; these seven being 
reckoned in semi-tones from C ascending. 

1 , 3 , 4 , 6 , 8 , 9,12 

and in melodies written in this mode at least two other notes, viz., 
the F sharp and B flat, are often introduced in the major mode. 
Common European melodies, therefore, employ one of these two 
sets of seven notes : but it is clear that many other sets of seven 
might be picked : as the following : 

2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12 

which corresponds to 

C, D flat, E, F, G, A flat, B 

and in Bengali music this mode is actually in use, and below there 
is given an example of a tune written in this mode. Indeed the 
Bengalis in all employ 36 different modes, and this number does 
not by any means exhaust the combinations which may be selected 
of seven out of twelve. 

I may be excused for offering some explanations here on very 
elementary points as difficulty has been found with my letter of 
17th May 1673. Ihc questior of modes is quite different from 
that of keys. An English simple melody may be written in the 
key of two flats and then it may be “ transposed Into the key 
of C. It will be found to employ the semi-tones-— 

h 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12 

meltsured from the key note whether the key note is B flat or 0, 
or any other note in the octave. To put this in another form, you 
cannot find any English piece of music written rn the key of two flats 
where those flats are D flat and A flat and further you cannot trans* 
pose any English tune so that it employ these two flats only. 
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1 have said above that the only mode used iu European music 
besides the common major mode is the minor mode. Some musical 
authorities reckon two “minor ” modes, some>i8 many as nine minor 
modes. The fact is that the European minor mode is not so defi- 
sjtdty fixed as is the major ; the descending scale is usually taken 
difWrently from the ascending which 1 have given above; but those 
who admit jiino minor modes reckon iu some of the very ancient 
^hurcli inodes ; these have descended to us from the Greek modes, 
for the Greeks employed a variety of modes as do the Hindoos. 

Here I may explain again that I have been “corrected"^ by 
some of my critics for using the word ‘Mnode ” instead of “key"' 
in my letter of 17th May 1873. But 1 used the word mode/* 
because I meant exactly by it what the Greek word “mode"* 
means, and something very different. from what the word “key** 
means. My Bengali critics have been misled by the loose (or 
rather compressed) use of the word “key’* in English music. 
We say that a piece of music* is in the key of E minor, by which 
we really mean that it is in the minor mode and has E fur its 
fundamental or key note. No confusion arises from this com- 
pression, as we have only two modes, but when wc are thinking of 
ii system which employs 30 modes, 1 found it advisable to use a 
more accurate and lull form of expression. 

In English harmony* the intervals are counted, hut not in 
semi-tones. Thus the interval of a “sixth” between C and A 
above it is different from the interval of the “ sixtli ” between Eand 
C above it. By this notation every thing depending on intervals, 
wbetber relating to inodes, keys, or choitls, is obscurud. If chords 
are represented by the scmi-tono notation their miinbor is found 
to be very limited, and the eye recognizes, at a glance, many that 
in the ordinary notation aie repeated under seveud forms. 

Bengali gentlemen learned in music have always told me that 
English music was veiy good, as far as it went, but tliat it was 
all written iu one of two modes, and* was thereforo deficient In 
variety as compared with the Hindoo music which employs 30. 
This statement is mucU more ncaily tiue than 1 supposed hefoie 
I worked through Sangeet Katnakar. Even in the matter of 
modulation the Bengali melodies in the fundamental mode employ 
F sharp and B flat nearly as freely us do common European 
tuncs^ It is true that a European melody written iu the funda- 
mental mode can introduce and sometimes will introduce all the 
twelve ijotes in the octave, whereas the Hindoo tunes cannot ; 
common European melodies as a class have little* more varifety 
than the Bengali melodies iu this respect. Europe an music gainsf 
its variety by harmony which is scarcely cmjdoyed in Hindoo 
music ; and it appears historically that as the science of harmony 
has been elaborated, the aiT^^ent modes have gradually fallen into 
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(Visnso ; the required variety being supplied by the ftiodulationsf 
in the harmony. In Bengali music -the only harmony employed 
is a drone bass : \vhcrr.a Bengali lady played to me Bengali tunes 
on a harmonium, ill the bass filic either kept down C the whole 
time or G the whole time, or played C and G by turns. It is very 
difticult to understand how the various 30 modes are pleasing to 
a nindoc> : melodies written in those to which Europeans are un- 
accustomed appear altogether outlandish to me. I cannot coijceivo 
that a European ^musician could harmonise these ; and Captain 
“Willard long ngo wrote that many of these melodies (i.e., those 
in modes unused in Europe) would baffle the attempts of the 
most export contrapuntist to set a harmony to them. On the 
question, however, w'hcthcr the superior plan in the abstract is to 
gain the requisite variety by variety of modes or by modulations 
in the harmony, it may be difficult to demonstrate that the 
Hindoo practice is wrong and the European right. Captain Willard 
evidently thinks that the Europe'an inability to enjoy melodies 
in modes to which they arc iiuaccusLoined may be a matter of 
education : and quotes “ wo arc born with but narrow capacities ; 
" our minds are not able to master two sets of maimers or com- 
“ prebend ^^ilh facility different ways of life.'" 

Hindoo music does not employ all possible modes of seven out 
of t\v(‘lvo notes as we have seen. And Hii|doo music is very 
closely c(mnccl(Hl w-ilh the sitiira whiclj may be called th e national 
instninunt. it is stiiiiged something like a guitar ; hut is fitted 
with frets, and the stiijjgs can only be stopped exactly at these 
frets. The insliiiinont, therefore, cannot play note like a fiddle 
blit only isolated notes like a piano, each note separated by 
a (lednitc fixed interval from tl^e next. Some sitaras arc made to 
])lay tlio whole 12 notes in flic octave, and they arc of course 
made ^Yith fixed m^ts. But flic frets are then inconveniently close 
together, aiul the standaid common sitaia has some fixed some 
moveable fiets : and wdien it stands in the fundamental mode, 
the upp^ r string can play the notes here shown (the lower striu^'^s 
arc hardly used except as a dioiie accompanimeutj. 
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The frets which are only a semi-tone apart are fixed : where 
there are intervals of a tone,-* the frets arc made to sliift. Thus 
"when tlie sitara stands in tlie fundamental 3 !node, it can only play 
the above notes ; it cannot play D Hat for instance. But 
•when it is wished to play a tune that stands in the mode of 
• C, D flat, E, F, G, A flat, B, 

the two frets for 1) and A are each shifted down tlie n6ck of the 
instrument before the plajdng commences, and remain down during 
the whole performance of that tune. ^J'hesitiira thus stands in the 
mode : and can bo made to stand in any one of the 3() modes em- 
ployed in Hindoo music. Tliis connection between the sitdra and 
the modes in use renders it certain that either the modes are derived 
from the sitara, or that the sitara has been invented to play these 
particular modes. This latter seems to me highly improbable ; 
and I stated in my letter of I7th May 1873 that the modes in 
use in Bengal arc all derived from the sitara. One Bengali 
gentleman in a letter printed in a newspaper made a criticism on 
this worth preserving. He said my statement was quite wrong, 
because (as ho proceeded to show in detail), the names of 
the modes are derived from those of Hindoo gods, &c. This 
Baboo’s criticism is a curious instance of the delight with wbicli the 
Hindoo mind tries to Reduce evervthing to a question of words. 
In what sense tlws Boboo could have imagined that I supposed the 
names of SG modes derived from the word sitara it is impossible 
to explain. ^ Many a Baboo will bold a long argument with you 
in words maintaining tliat tlic ban 3 "aA and peepul arc male and 
female, and yon will find it about as difficult to g('t him to define 
wliat be means by male and female as to induce liiui to examine 
the figs, • 

Three illustrative melodics are printed at tlic end of this article. 
Tlie fiist two are taken from Sangit Ratnakar, being translated 
into English notation in my report of ]7tli May 1873 : the third 
is selected from Scctar Shikhya, 

The first tune is in the fundamental mode, i.c., the common 
mnjor mode, and consists of tw^o cor re .^)on ding phrases of eight 
bars each, and each of these is •again divisible into two parts of 
four bars each. All’the sets of four bars so formed arc constructed 
on a corresponding rhythm as to the time : at the end of the 
tbitd and commencement of the fourth division the melody 
reac^ies a kind of climax, and that some climax of this kind shruld 
occur in this part of the tune appears very general in Beugtfli* me- 
lodies. The peculiar arrangement of the time wliich occurs in tAc 
eighth' bar from, the beginning is also very characteristic of tlio 
Bengali tunes. It is repeated, for instance, three times in the 
second tuncL transcribe'^ and gives a hurried effect to the final 
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cadences. In European music the final cadence is generally 
arranged, so that we fall on the toniop at the first beat in the bar : 
in Bengali music the cadence is generally squeezed up so as to 
conclude on the fourth (up) beat of the bar. 

This first tune transcribed illustrates another curious feature ot 
Bengali melodies. It is in the fundamental mode and in the key 
of C, but it both commences and ends on B. In a Hindoo tune in 
the key of C there seems no disposition whatever to begin or endu 
on the tonic: they, seem to begin and to end on any note of 
the scale indifferently. In European melodics we end nearly 
always on the tonic and we begin on the tonic dominant or more 
rarely on the third. In the first tune transcribed, the second-half 
has a kind of swing in it to European ears provided the last note B 
be simply omitted and it be made to close on the C preceding. 
That a final cadence which does not close on the tonic should be as 


satisfactory to the Bengali ear as one that does, raises again 
the question whether the difference between European and Bengali 
taste in tl»o matter arises merely from education and perhaps from 
inheritanc e, or whether it may not be possible to prove that the 
final cadence on the tonic is right by the nature of things, and the 
Bengali practice a perversion or degradation. I expressed formerly 
no opinion on this point, and it seems to me it would l>e very diffi- 
cult to [)rove that the European idea was absolutely right, and the 
Bengali idea absolutely wrong in this instance. In singitjg, the 
European likes the clear full tone of the voice, the Bengali likes it 
“ very sweetly'* and through the nose Perhaps oven this is a 
mere question of taste also. Nothing is so repugnant to the 
Hindoo mind as any absolute conclusion. He likes to say on 
every possible point, ''Well, I know that Europeans think so, but 
" tliink the contrary.'* He is quite liberal and willing to allow you 
your opinion, and only asks to be allowed to hold his own. Where 
he fails is that his love for leaving every question suspended 
appears to prevent his perceiving that on many points tlnue must 
be absolute truth on one side or on the other. When he does per- 
ceive this, lie instinctively shrinks from facing it. This tendency of 
the Bengali mind has been finely illustrated to me a hundred times 
in discu.ssions on the native performance qf music : for many 
Bengalis will maintain that the performance of a tune is done better 
by native than by European singers. It is little use that, you 
f^xplaiu to them that the question whether the intervals are taken 
correctly is not a matter of taste but a question of fact. A native 
performer tries to rise an octave an interval mf all others that de- 
mands to betaken accurately in tune, and will take it a quarter of 
a note flat nearly and then shiver on it. The Hindoo listener will 


sit and approve and enjoy it all the same. You may explain that 
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the siren (and many other instruments of precision) can measure 
the number of vibrations in ai» note, and can show when an octave 
is taken in tune, and can show exactly v>4iat percentage of the 
vibration number of the note the error amounts to when the second 
«ote is taken incorrectly. You may explain, therefore, that the 
question is one of correctness or incorrectness and not of taste^ 
But I have rarely convinced my Hindoo. He generally ^ays as of 
^he banyan and peepul, ''I know that Europeans think them dilferent 
" kinds of tree ; but we think them the male an,d female of the same 

tree.** In the discussions on the theory of the scale which 
have arisen on my letter of 17th May 1873, the Bengali critics 
again and again write “In European music such and such is 
the case,** when the statement is in fact a merely numerical one 
and applies to all music whatever. 

The second tune transcribed for illustration is in a favourite 
Bengali mode ; and all the tunes in it sound to my ears like no 
music at all. The arrangement of this second tune as to the time 
is symmetrical enough ; the first phrase contains two parts of four 
bars each ; the second phrase contains four bars, and the three 
sets of four bars exactly correspond as to time. There is also 
a kind of correspondence between them in the intervals as though 
they were arranged in some primitive sort of canon, but I 
do not think there is much real approximation thereto. The 
outlandish mode in which the tune stands renders it very difficult 
to judge. 

These two* tunes from Sangit Ratn^kar are somewhat of the 
nature of musical exercises, but they show fairly the charac- 
ter of the ffivourite Bengali melodies. The third tune taken from 
Seetar Shikhya quite at random belongs to the same jat. There 
is the same kind of climax at the same point of the tune. It is 
written in a mode that I believe no European can appreciate, 
one flat that being D, which makes the final cadences queer. 
I have now travelled over most of *the ground covered by my 
letter of 17th May 1873, and I now turn to the new points that 
have turned up in the criticism of that letter. The one that has 
been debated most warmly is that of the merits of the newly 
invented Bengali notation. 'I'liese can be judged at a glance by 
the following which is reprinted verbixtwi from Ackatana and 
exaetjy gives the new Bengali musical notation in English letters:— 
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GOD SAYE THE QUEEN. 
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It is uti necessary to comment on Uie crudeness of this scheme 
of musical notation. Tlie occasional flats and sharps have to be 
marked above the uppermost line, as ^vell as the various 
sours and wobbles which are so freely employed ia Bengali 
iunes. 

. The Nationalists who have been lately writing in the news- 
papers defend the Bengali notation (which by the way is» not 
Benga*li notation, but an invention of four years^ age taken up bjr 
a small but rich party in C ilcutta) solely on, the assei thm that 
English music em[)loys seini-tone.s only, C shai p is the samo 
as D flat in Englisli music ; and Mat coiJse(]uentiy the English 
notation cannot repr .sent tlie shrooti (miscalled by those writers 
quarter tones) used in Ihmgali mu^ic. 

To this it is quire a sullicient answer to say that as the slirooti, 
whatever they are, have to be represented in the new Bengali 
notation by additional maiks written oho.e tlie notes, fh'^y can 
be similarly expressed by maiks wi it ten above the stas e of the 
Engdsh ‘notation, and they are in fact so expressed in the Sc^tar 
Shikhya without any ddiiculty whatever, as everybody sc(?ms to 
admit except the smaJl licli parry interested in the j3(‘ngaii notation. 

I will, however, go nnu-c fully into the two strictly musical ques- 
tions of the shrooti and of the statements that have occurred (ia 
so many different l(i)rmsj in the Bengali eriti' isni.s upon me that 
in English music G .sliarp is tin? same as A flat/* 

'J’aking tlio middle octave of ihe Bengali scale JJoodara, the dis- 
tance from (‘ tt' 1) is measured by tlie latioof thoir vibradion num- 
bers, i e., as 1 is to 2 : tbe distance fiom to A siindaily as i.3 to 
S, i.e , as 1 is to : and the distance fr-»m A to j) as i', to y, 
as 1 is to J. 'Jdiat is the iut.( rv-al fiom C to I) is inirmonicaily 
exactly tlie same as that from A to B, while tlie intevv.d from (J: 
to A is a little less. They are all taken as intcrval.s uf one lone 
each, and all my Beiig.ali opponont.s spjjak of eac h iriterval as one 
tone. Now tlic tone from C to D is divided into four shrooti ; iho 
tone from G to A is divided into three shiooli and the lone fi'otn 
A to B into two shrooti.* I therefore a.sk what is a shrooti ; is it a 
quarter tone ” as my opponents usually (fenominate it: or is it 
sometimes a quarter tone, sometimes the thiiil of atone ? If the 
latter alternat ive is scjected, I think it may be demonstrated that 
music such a scale is impossible. 

1 ask\furt]ier how many shrooti arc there between O and I) i^ 
Tara, thJ upper octave, and how many between A and B in IJdana/ 
the lower octave ? And* in answering this cpiestioii it mu.^it bo 
recollected-that tbe di.stance from 0 to D or (from A to B; is the 
fcaiae in every octavo. 

‘1 a.sk further^ ^-between and A tbe distance is divided into 
Ihr^e shrooti, d(>cs’ anv one of iInc, shrooti intervals coincide witK' 

1 a 
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the semi-tone, or do the throe shrootia divide the interval from Q 
to A into three equal intervals ? 

This le«ads us hack^to definitions. My Bengali critics assert that 
I do not understand what shrooti (or very sharp, very flat) is in 
Bengali music. How can I if the shrooti are not defined ? 1 want 
to discover the vibration number of these smaller intervals. Sungit 
Ratnakar gives ilie vibration number for the larger intervals so that 
I can understand exactly where he is ; but he does not attempt 
this in the case of very sharp, very flat and shrooti, and (as, indeed, 
I suspected before) for a very good reason. But my Bonga’d 
critics, while tliey go on piling heaps of hard terms about shrooti, 
&c., also omit aUogether to define that of wliich they say I fail to 
discover the accurate iTieaiiing. Perhaps it is hardly fair that I 
sliould call on these gentlemen to state Che vibration numbers of 
these shrootis, as I perceive they have not yet understood what 
equal temperament is. It is also impossible to challenge any 
Bengali performer to exhibit the shrooti on a sitara, for there are 
no frets on the sitara at the shrooti intervals so that the shrooti 
can only he performed by flicking the string, ?*.«., altogether uncer- 
tainly. But Jet ns treat the question practically : can any Bengali 
singer be produced who can sing the quarter-tones between C and D 
and afterwaids tiie third-tones between Gand A ? I will not say 
produced before mo, as I am about to pledge myself to a total dis- 
belief in the whole thing, but before any competent professor of 
music as Mr. Frye. 

J shall be excessively surprised if any one Bengali, singer can be 
produced who can even nliike the fiiiiitest approximation to success 
in sucli a feat, and I have heard many Bengali singers who appear 
to cause the greatest deliglit to Bengali musical audiences and 
whom 1 have been assured are among the most admired singers iu 
all Bengal. 

What I believe can be done is tliis : In playing the sitara the 
string can be flicked out, that instead of a steady C we can 

Lave a sound that rise.s to the quarter-tone above (there or 

thoreahouts) aiul descends again by a rapid slur to the C. This 
flicking of the .string may accompany half the notes of a tune 
and produces the “twanging” effect which (to say the least of 
it) is highly disagrocnble to English cars. 

I feel convinced that tlie idea of shrooti has been arriYed at 
from a mistaken induction, ie., by comparison of the distance 
apart of the frets of a sitfira, and supposing that the harmonic 

interval between C and D bore the same* ratio to the harmonic 

interval between A and B as the distance between the freta for 
C and D bore to the distance between the frets for A and B. A 
simple blunder. As to importing the shrooti into the squabble 
between the two notations, the ^progressive party says roundly 
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{bat it ig merely an attempt to throw dust in the eyes : and it 
looks exceedingly like it. 

I now turn to the assertion of my Bengalpcritios that C sharp is 
D flat and O sharp is A flat, &c., in Euglish music. Now all that 
my antagonists mean hy these assertions is that 0 sharp must bo 
pjayed as D flat on an ordinary English piano or harmonium tuned 
on equal temperament, and this is a mere repetition of words 
l)ecause the object oi tuning a piano on equal temperament is that 
a notS that is neither C sharp nor D flat may be played as either. 

This misconception is almost part of the one 1 have explained 
above : the harmonic intervals are fixed nature : it is no 
question of English music or of any other particular music, but 
a numerical one. Probably my Bengali friends will be surprised to 
hear that C sharp is never the same as D flat, that in instruments 
like violins that can be stopped any where, a note is played 
for D flat different from that played for C sharp and that as long ago 
as 1851 there was in the 'great Exlnhiiion an organ with 
buttons” between the black and white notes, so that a different 
note might be played for D flat from that played for C sharp. This 
organ did not succeed for reasons which will appear plain below^ In 

E assing let me ask my Bengali critics, if there is no dilferenca 
etween G sharp and A flat, why have European musicans persisted 
lousing two symbols for one and the same thing ? 

The numerical matter is simple enough, and my Bengali readers 
must not suppose that I imagine tliat I am writing something new 
in shortly explaining it. From C to E isjfoiir seim-tones and from 
E to G sharp is four semi-tones ; therefore to find the vibration num* 
ber of (i sharp (thus defined as the major third to E, using English 
phraseology) \Ye have .. 

As 1 is to { 60 is f to the G sharp vibration number, i.e., Q 
sharp =1-5G2 which is a number somewiiere between O =1*5 
and A = 16G6 Starting fresh, from p to B flat is ten semi-tonea 
and from B flat to tl)e A flab in the upper octave is ten semi-tonea 
also. Therefore (defining A flat as the flat seventh to B flat, using 
English notation) ^ve hare 

As 1 is to J so is I to the uppor A flat fihration number, 
t.c., the upper A flat =. and putting it down au octave by divid-* 
ing by 2 ; A flat = =1-531, a number lying between our O 

and A^ but considerably different from what we got for G sliarp. 

If, witli the author of Sangit Ratnakar, we take Q sharp inidwaj 
between the harmonic Q and A we have 

G sharp* =>v/jx § = \/ 2’6 = 1‘58 
and the Eoglish-piano-on-equal-temperament-G sharp is from my 
old letter 1 *587. 

We have alrea^, therefor^e, got a harmonic G sharp different from 
pur harmonic jTflat ; but there are^an infinite number of ways ot 
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modulating from the key .of C so as to arrive at A flat, and from 
tfre existence of the wolf it follows that these different ‘routes 
generally lead to a different A flat It* follows again from this that 
proceeding from C you'fnodulate by one route to one of these A flat, 
and then modulate back again by another route you will arrive at a 
different C if you take all your intervals harmonically true. No in- 
strument therefore with fixed frets can possibly play strictly in tuna 
harmonically, however many frets there are : hence the organ of 
the 1851 Exhibition above referred to proved a failure, and in pianos' 
the almost universaWy adopted plan is to tune on equal tempera 
mentor at least to distribute the “ wolf '* by guess as equally as 
possible. Owing to the infinite number of harmonic notes tliat 
may he arrived at harmonically between Q and A violins prac^ 
tibally only make a difference between G sharp and A flat 
under particular circumstances and assumptions. By G sharp is 
understood the major third to E [which is also the leading note to 
A harmonically : for 

[ G sharp (?g) : A {0 : : B (V) : upper C (2) ] 

'' And by A flat is meant the depressed sixth.'' 

'To show the use quite clearly, 1 will give two simple series of 
chords* which start from the common chord in C, modulate so as to 
bring in directly this particular G sharp and A flat, and then 
return to the fundamental C chord. 




In these two series the first two chords in each are identical on 
the ordinary immo, but tliey are written differently, because oii 
tlift violin (or in singing) a diiferent note would be given as G^.sharp 
trjin^tliat given for A flat. For the G sharp, the leading note to 
iA {= l'r>G2) would ])c given ; for the A* flat some note very 
much flatter than the equal temperament note 1*587) ^Vould be 
given though probably not so extremely flat a note as the A flat 
^ 1*631, which we have calculated ab<^'e, 

ii, » ‘ 
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I haye selected this particular example, because many people 
imagine that it is always right to mark G sharp when it occurs as 
an occasional in any sharp key, and to mark the same note as A 
flat when it occurs as an occasional iu any flat key. This is a good 
general rule, and many English piano-players imagine that it only 
Cleans that a pleasing regularity is to be maintained to the eye hy 
iTOt mixing occasional flats and sharps in the same chord. Tlie 
following series of chords is, however, very common and ^Vill break 
liown.this idea : — 



Here starting from a commo’m chord in C we proceed direct to^ 
one in wiiich two flat notes and one sharp note occur: and the more 
correct wnicrs alwnys write the chord with an F sharp, not with a 
Q flat when it occurs iu this position. The chord is here really the 
chord of the flat seventh in the key of A flat : thus 

[ AAflat) = half A flat- ^,C==l,Eflat ==«-.] 
and we will take onr F^sharp or G flat or whatever it may bo = I 
We then have AA flat is to C is to E flat is to G flat 

as }, is to 1 is to J is to J 
as 1 is to 4 to f is tb 
as C is to E is to G is to B flat 
b 6 that our rather complicated loohing chord 



is merely the common chord of the flat seventh on A flat as 
fundayiental note instead of on C. 

But. to make it this we have taken our F sliarp (or G flat as 
wo lia>e not yet settled how it ought to be marked ^ 
iNow.our harmonic F sharp in the key of C major always means ♦ 
the major third to D which is equal to the leading note to G, 

For major third* to Dis§xS=^2 and 
leading note to G^isto G (^) as B (V) is to upper C (2) whence 
also leading uoieHto G=M/^’ 
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Therefore we mean by F sharp, iJ = r406 which only diflfers by 
Bix-tiiousandths from the very note we want to complete , the 
chord under debate. ^We cannot, in fact, by any simple definition 
denote any G flat which comes so near the harmonic note we 
want so that we correctly write F sharp as above stated. » 

To diverge for a minute into harmony the chord 



is made up of (QG)=:|, C= I, E=J, G=§ and therefore the string 
whose length is four times that of C (i.e., the string which gives the 
note COG, contains among its harmonics (called overtones by 
Tyndal) all the notes of the chord : therefore CCC is tlie fundamen- 
tal root of the chord, and as it is not very remote from any of the 
notes of the chord, the cliord is a simple one. Similarly the 
other chord is made up of (AA flat)=r 0=1’ E flat=jl, F sharp 
=1, and therefore the string whose length is five times that of 
C, i.e., the string which gives the note (A AAA flat) contains among 
its overtones all ihe notes of the chord, is not Very remote from 
any of the notes of the chord which is thus again a simple 
one. And in the progression of the three chords the, fundamental 
bass note merely moves through a major third ‘and back again: 
(or as it may be put in another form) the string (A AAA A A flat) 
would contain among its overtones all the notes of both chords, 
hence the progression is not very complex or harsh to the ear 
as it would be were the fundamental notes of the chords less 
jaearly related to each other. 

Tlie effect of the remoteness of the sub-harmonic root of a chord 
may be easily recognized by comparing the two subjoined arrange'* 
ments of the common chord : — 
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the second of which the ear at once accepts as fuller and more 
pleasant than the first The/eason being that the root of the nr^ 
is CC (i.e., the string C C gives among its hajmonics all the noted 
in the chord) the root of the second is CCC. In the organ a mild 
quint will sometimes produce quite the effect of a double : i.c., if 
\o a heavy J 6 feet a somewhat lighter eight feet and a lighter 
ftur feet you add a much lighter 10|) the mind is so impressed by 
hearing the harmonics which would infallibly accompany the 32 
Veet-were it played that it imagines to itself the 32 feet as being 
. actually played when it is not, 

I should add a caution tl;at, in the above, when I speak of 
Hindoo melodies or Bengali tunes, I include only the class of 
music contained in the books cited at the head of the article. I 
especially do not include the melodies of the Hindoo boatmen 
which are of a totally different character. They are all in either the 
major or minor mode ; they end on the tonic or occasionally with ft 
cadence to the dominant (as do many of the Scotch national tunes) 
they commence on the tonic or fifth or less often on the third ; 
and they employ occasional sharps and flats th^t could not 0 ^ 
'played on thesitdra : as in the following opening phrase of ft 
favourite boat-chant*: — 



or in the following ; in which, of course, the stroke of the oar comes 
on the first beat of each bar. 
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T tliink most Europeans who take the trouble to compare this 
ivitli the best specimens in San ^eeta -Sara &g will readily credit 
my statement in my Jetter of 17th May 1873, (which appears 
to liave much angered my Bengali critics) that while all 
Hindoo musicians speak with contempt and aim* st abhonvncQ 
of the boatmen's songs, I have heard many Europeans declare 
that the boHtinen's chants are the only music in Bengal 
“ that can properly be called music/* , 

I may adel that the boatmen often sing very nicely in* Inno 
though their voices may be roiigli and their style uncultured, 
BO that wiiatever the value of their melodies may he they gain 
much in the performance as compared with the performance of 
Bengali piofessional singers. 

I could never make out the words that are sung to these 
boatmens tune’s, nor could I get anything tlint 1 could understand 
by making the boatmen repeat them. When, therefore, I had 
travelling in my boat Kovlash Chmnler Sain (Additional Deputy 
Inspector of Schools in Dacca) I got the boatmen to repeat the 
Words to him. Koylash Chundcr told me that the w’ords were 
Sanskrit, that the boatmen very imperfectly understood them 
iliemselvcs, and gave me some account of the legend, of which 
I took no note. I mention this in detail, bocauso, in my letter of 
]7th May 1873, I stated that my boatmen sang Sanskrit words, 
and some Baboo has written a letter to a newspaper in which 
he denies that boatmen ever sing Sanskrit wsongs. I know no 
Sanskrit, but 1 Iiave knowit Koylash Chunder Baboo a good many 
years, and I think it highly improbable either that be was mistaken 
in the fact or that he purposely misled me. 

, The discussion that has arisen in the Bengali newspaperson Hindu 
music is entirely one of words except the struggle over the now 
notation. Their music-books abound in words and classifications 
of melodics. Then tiiere are the arrangements of tunes according 
to seasons and tlie hours ol the day. The amount of musical 
science that lies behind the cloud of words and prolix autiquari- 
anism is very small. The Bengali writers, continually refer to 
Englisli musical science,” but vo Bengali writer, whom I have 
read, can ever have opened any treatise on music whatever from 
Albrechtsberger to Ousoley ; they understand by English music 
the notes on a harmonium and the explanation of the nobjtion. 
They say that as to Hindoo music 0. B. Clarke knows nojhing 
it, nor does be in their sense. I know nothing about the 
^cames and words ; as to the music itself I«. have arrived at the 
conclusion that I understand as much as is worth knowing about 
it, and that nobody will ever get much more that is any use ou,t 
of the Hindoo science of music than has heen^ot out of other j 
Sanskrit sciences. In this remark^ again^ I do include the 
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boatmen's songs, of which I should like to see printed a good 
selection. 

The present article has run to some length and is not very 
logically arranged. I therefore append here a short abstract of 

* conclusions. 

• Hindoo music employs the ordinary European notes. It 
employs melody only without harmony. It uses, hesides'the major 

* and.minor modes, tliirty four other modes not used in European 
music nor appreciated by European ears. Hindoo melodics do not 
require a final cadence on the tonic or on any note in particular. 
All this was contained in my letter of 17th May 1873, and had 
been, it appears, all discovered long ago by Captain Willard. The 
only original thing in my letter of 17th May 1873, was the 
attempt to show that it is not a matter of chance that so many 
people have divided the octave into 12 (and not any utlier number 
of) semi-tones. 

In the present article I have in addition concluded that (ho 
Nationalist Bengali musical notation is valueless and ought to bo 
superseded at once by (he stave. I have explained the ditrerenoo 
between G sharp and A flat, which is by no means new. And I 
have given the method of finding the loot of a chord by least 
common multiple which has, 1 believe, uever been published before. 

C. B. Clark, m.a. 
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Art. V.— the RICE* TRADE OF THE WORLD. 

1 . — Arinual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Unit- 
^ ed Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British Fossessioiia, 
in the year 1870. Presented to both Houses of Parliament hy 
command of Her Majesty, London: 1871. 

• 2 . — Trade and Navigation Returns of Bengal for 1872-73, and 
previous years. Published hy the CustomMouse, Calcutta. 

3. — Report on the Trade and Customs of British Burmah for 

1871-72, and for 1872-73. Rangoon : 1872, and 1873. 

4. — Published and Unpublished Papers of the Financial 

Department of the Oovernment of India. 

5. — McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary ; New Edition: 1871. 

6. — Balfour s Cyrlopcedia of India ^ &c. Madias : 1873. 

7. — Trade Circulars and Reviews, 

I N an article which was published in the last number of this 
Review, the writer brought together a few facts, which had 
been collected chiefly from ofticial sources, regarding the internal 
traffic and distribution of rice within the Bengal Provinces. 
It was then sijggested to him that it would be especially 
interesting to extend tliose inquiries and, if possible, place within a 
convenient compass such general information as could he acquired 
regarding thef Rice Trade not of Bengal, only, but of tlie World. 
The present article is accordingly an attempt to comply with that 
suggestion. The attempt is an extremely imperfect one, owing 
partly to tlie difliculty of procuving accurate figures and facts in 
Calcutta which would be easily accessible in London, and 
partly owing to the writer's not having liad the leisure to give 
to such au interesting and important subject full justice. This 
article has no pretensions to completeness, and can only be offered 
as a statistical contribution winch may perhaps introduce a more 
thorough and exhausti re treatment at aiioLher time. It is indeed 
a circumstance of surprise that aiitautlioritntivc Manual on a topic 
of such cousequeuce as the Rice Trade should not already have 
been published, but the writer is not aware of the existence of any 
work 4 )f sucii a nature. 

“The cultivation of rice,'^ writes Dr. Balfour, prevails in all the 
p.. , , river valleys and oii^all the coasts of Easteia 

tivation in the world and and Southern Asia ; it is a common article 
out-turn per, acre. of subsistence in various countries bordering 

t • on the Mediterranean ; it is grown in the 

fJapan islands, on ^11 the sea coasts of China, the Philippine, and 
other large islands of the Indian Archipelago, in Ceylon, Siam, 
India, on both shoijes of the Red Sla, in Egypt, on the shores of the 
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Mozambique Channel, in Madagascar, in some parts of Western 
Africa, South Carolina, and Central America.” 

The cultivation oV rice is not indigenous to America. It was 
first introduced in South Carolina from seeds brought from Mada- 
gascar near the end of the seventeenth century, but, from the careful 
cultivation to which it was subjected, it soon very far surpassed In 
quality and yield the produce of the mother country. The yield 
per acre of Carolina rice has been estimated to vary from tv'^enty 
to sixty bushels, each bushel weighinir about 4511)3. when cleaned. 
Each acre, therefore, yields an average of about l,8()0lbs. of cleaned 
rice or more than 2,500lbs. of paddy. Under favourable circum- 
stances, as much as ninety bushels have been raised from an acre 
or about G.OOOlbs. of paddy. Carolina rice is sown in the spring 
and reaped in September. 

Rice has been sown in the South of France near Bordeaux, and 
the experiment has proved a perfectly successful one. At Munzo in 
New Granada, the paddy-fields, which are not inundated, under 
the influence of a mean temperature, arc said to yield one hundred- 
fold. At Piedmont in Italy and (he plains of Lombardy, where the 
cultivation is extensive, it is said that the cultivators generally use 
about fifty pounds of seed per acre, and the usual return of a 
rice-field is reckoned at more than 2,5001bs. of paddy or about 
fifty for one In Egypt, on the West coast of Africa and the 
islands of Bourbon, Mauritius, and Madagascar, rice is cultivated 
on damp soils, but notto.any largo extent. 

In Europe, America, ‘‘and Africa the cultivation of rice is, 
however, comparatively insignificant. It is in the inter-tropical 
countries of Asia tliat rice is of the very first importance, occupy- 
ing the same place as wheat :in*d oats and rye iti Europe. Over 
the soa-boards of the peninsulas of India and China, in Japan 
and some of the Eastern islands, it holds undisputed sovereignty. 

In India goiierally, it has bt en said, rice is produced in every 
variety of soil, at every altitude and in every latitude. On an 
average estimate the yield of one acre of rice in the fertile soil of 
Eastern Bengal has been taken to be about twenty-seven maunds 
of paddy or 2,2l41bs.*^' Rathfer less than two maunds or about 
l(5()lbs. would be the amount of seed required in these provinces for 
eoAving an acre ; and the produce may, therefore, be estimated at 
thirteen or fourteen-fold. The writer, however, does not*^ doubt 
that this is rather an over estimate for ordinary Bengal produce. 
Twenty maunds of paddy or say twelve maunds of rice per acre 
is really a very good average outturn and a yield of sevcrt-fold 
is an average beyond which few cultivators on an ordinary soil 
venture to calculate. In the North-West Provinces the averkge 

— : V : ^ 

* In the Soonderbun swamps of 36 maunds or^ nearly 3|0001bs. of 
Jessore the average yield is given atf paddy. 
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yield of rice is reported to be little over ten or twelve mannds of 
paddy per acre or from 50t) to 80 Dibs, of cleaned rice. In the 
punjauF) the out-turn is estimated at 55()lbs.; in Oiidh at 649 ; in 
the Central Provinces at 207, and in Mysore at l,5771bs. of rice per 
*acre. It is presumed that these calculatioiivS are in cleaned rice, 

it is impossible to suppose that there can be so small a vield 
as this of paddy or rice uuhusked. The Mysore estimate, however* 
*is apparently in paddy. In Mr. DalyelTs Memoir on the Famine 
of 1866, it is asserted that the Revenue Settlement Department of 
Madras after inquiries and experiments, extending over ten years, 
had estimated that an acre of iinirrigated laud in the Madras 
Presidency produces on the average a yield of about 5 cwt. or 
560lbs., and that au acre of irrigated land produces 10 cwt. or 
l,120lbs. of cleaned rice. The yield of paddy is said to he double 
the yield of cleaned rice. In Sindh the out-turn of au acre is 
estimated at from 900 to ],20yibs. of paddy. 

In British Burmah it is reported that one acre will produce 
from fifty to one liundred baskets (niaunds 32/cS to 65/6, — 2,700 
to 5,40011)8.) of paddy according to the class of land. On the best 
land somewhat less than one basket (541bs.) of paddy will plant an 
acre; while on inferior land it takes more. The yield of paddy in 
British Burmali is, therefore, from fifty to a hundred-fold. The 
average on the /renasserim coast is said to be only twenty-fold. 
In Siam, Cochin-China, and Java it is a common practice to 
exact two crops of rice .yearly from, the same soil, one in April 
and one in October, and an English acioin Java so cultivated has 
been found to yield an annual produce of 5601bs. of cleaned rice. 
In the same island au acre of good land yielding annually one 
green crop and a crop of rice 'was found to produce 9 41 lbs, of 
clean grained rice or about l,2501bs. of paddy. 

It would not be ditticult to reproduce many other calcula- 
tions that have been made out of tho out-turn per acre and of the 
remunerative quality of rice cultivation. To do so, however, does 
not fall within the scope of thi.s paper, and it would, it is feared, 
be of little use, as the calculations are little hotter than estimates, 
and are often evidently very iinPccurato. * The wiiter will only say 
that the whole subject demands a more careful Investigation and 
more attention than has hitherto been bestowed on it. 


•EXPORTS. 

Carolina Rice. 


Compared with the extent of its cultiva- 
tion in the Eastern Hemisphere, the cultiva- 
tion of rice in the United States of America 


Small , produce and 
JFiXportP. 


has never been large. The American rica 
Cl op in 18t8, which was the largest that, 
had then been known, reached 40,125 tons. 


The largest cjop that ever was known was in 1847 when 51,839 
tons of South Carolina rice raised. In 1848 the produce 
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reached 162,058 tierces or 47,026 toes in market of whicli 160,330 
tierces or 46,524 tons were exported from South Carolina. But 
small as the American rice crop has always been, comparatively 
speakin", it has much decreased in quantity since the civil wav. 
A letter from Mr. H. P. Walker, Her Majesty’s Consul at Charleston, 
published in the Times oi February 6th, 1874, contains some 
interesting information on this point. Mr. Walkers calculation?, 
are made in tierces but the writer has reduced them to ton^.* It 
appears that the entire average rice produce of the United States 
in 1870, 1871, and 1872 was only 12,364 tons, of which 9,741 tons 
were exported. The produce of 1873 was 14,294 tons, of which 
10,932 tons were exported. The quantities exported were sent to 
the northern ports of the United States in part, and by rail, into the 
interior, in other part — in the proportions of about three-fourths 
to the first, and one-fourth to the last. The diminished yield of 
rice in Carolina is attributable to ti variety of causes of which 
the foremost is said to be that ihe Southern States have- not yet 
sufficiently recovered from the war to continue their rice cultiva- 
tion. Even were it prudent,” writes the. Charleston Consul, 

to plant a crop without possessing any power to control the 
necessary labour — without any assurance that those who might 
plant would remain to reap — there is the further difficulty that 
the plantation cannot be conducted without much outlay. Funds 
for the purpose have generally been supplied by a factor on the 
credit of the crop to bd produced. The capital 'employed in 
banking, before the war between the States amounted in Charles- 
ton to $13,000,000 in gold. At the termination of the war 
there was nothing so employed.^ But since then such capital lias 
gradually increased, till its present volume is as much as tAvo 
millions and a half of dollars of like value, hut it is, nevertheless, 
deficient still to the extent of ten millions and a half of dollars. 
Under llieso circumstances tile facilities of bank customers, among 
whom the factors must be enumerated, are not equal by four-fifths 
to those enjoyed heforc the war. It is a matter of wonder that 
so much as a half of the rice , lands formerly in cultivation still 
yield their accustomed annual returns, rather of complaint, that 
only so little is utilized ; for the owners of the lands without 
the usual asistanco given by the factors, cannot possibl|^^ in 
the present state of the labour of the rice section, undertake 
fbeir cultivation.” In addition, however, to the reason given 
jby Mr. Walker, it is evident that theo falling off of the 

* All oalculatioTia in weijjbt have and the pioul in, use in the* Eastern 
throughout this article been reduced Archipelago at 133tbs. The figurek 
to tons. The tierce which is use<i in of the otticial E\\glish and Indian 
ihe United States has been tuken at returns have in like iiTauner been re- 
650tbs., the maundin India at 82ftbs., eluoed from cwts. to tons. 
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Arti^ricm trade is largely attributable to the increased supply 
of rice from Bengal and B\irmab and to the comparatively 
lower rates at whicli the Indian produce can be placed in the 
home markets. The rice cultivation lias moreover been dis- 
placed by the growing cultivation in America of cotton, tobacco, 
cereals, and other articles yielding a more profitable return. But 
be thi.s as it may, the fact remains that the condition of Annerican 
rtoe is now of no consequence in the home market and none of 
the home Circulars or Rice Reports now-a>days*evcn allude to it. 

A statement which is published later on in this article will show 
the exports, from the United States into the United Kingdom, of 
Carolina rice from 1854 to 1871. The total exports of rice by sea 
from the United States from 18()() to 18Gf) are as follows : — 

Exporis of Hi ce f rom the Uvited States, 

Tonsi, 



18(1(1 

• • • . 

... 3,sr>4 



18(17 


... 2,087 



■ 1.8(18 

*•< 

... .5, .31(5 



1 8(>9 

. » 

... .3,0.5;' 


On the other hand the imports into 

t.lie United States du) 

ing the 

6.'iuje 

four years are regi.stered 

: — 




Hmports of •Rice ivfo He 

<• ITvHrd Slates. 



From Qrfat Britain. 

Fiom (’liiiiii 

. Fr*iin ndici places 

Tot An. 


'J'OIIK. 

'J'oii*; 

Ttuis 

'J'ona. 

1SG6 

... 5,65;^ 

I5,:i7l 

• 7.47.3 

32,507 

JSfIT 

... 4,025 

5,8G1 

* 7,18.3 

17,009 

1 8()8 

... 8,515 

8,1 5e5 

8,(148 

2;'),318 

J809 

... 5,Gf)7 

1 

.5,88iS 

23,788 


American rice, has, from the careful cultivation to which it has 
been subjected, acquired a quality far finer 
Superior qiinlity of Otlier lice. It sells IM 

t fijolina rioe. 1 1 1 11 

England, wl)en piocnrable, at three times tiie 
value of the best Bengal rice. Hie superiority in tlie quality 
of the American rice is well known, and persistent efforts have 
been made by successive Governments of India since 1<S4!0 to 
introduce the Carolina .varieties into India, with as yet, however, 
but moderate success. In Madras, Mr. Roiiertscm has been able at 
the Sydapet farm to cultivate some Carolina rice very successfully. 
A tablp showing the comparative prices of rice in England, 
including Carolina rice, is given towards the close of this article. 

In JEurope ther^ is neciissarily not mucli rice cultivation, but the 
crop is grown along the shores of the Medi- 
a lan nee, •terraneati and especially in the plains of 

l^aly. The Italian exports are very considerable indeed, as will 
be seen from the^ the subjoined statement : — 
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1866 

1807 

1868 


Exports of Rice from Italy. 

France. ^ Anstria. 

'J'onN. Tons. 


14,711 3,651 

23,978 1 9,778 
22,433 23,006 


Tiiikev. S. Ampiica. 
Tons To'*s 

17,001 2.883 

1 9,478 6,558 

16,457 4,577 


Other places. 

Tour, Tons. 

13,283 51,529 

16,399 85,15) 

15,928 82,401 


Spanisli Rice. 


From Spain the exports are recorded accord- 
ing to the most recent returns available in 


Calcutta as follows : — 


1865 

1866 


Exports of Rice from Spain. 

Cuba. To other places. 

Tour. 'J'oiis. 


6,567 360 

8.694 281 


Total. 

Tons. 


5,927 

8/J75 


British India. 


But the rico continent of the world is Asia, and in Asia British 
India is pre-feminent as the territory where 
rice cultivation most widely prospers. At 
least three-fourths of the rice that finds its way into the export 
trade of the world is exported from British India. The following 
is a comparative starenient analysed from tho figures issued by tlie 
Financial Department of the Government of India showing the 
total exports from* the presidencies and 
provinces of India to both Foreign ports and 
to Indian ports from 18G1-62 to 1872-73 : — 

Quantities of Rice (not in the husk) exported from British India, 


Total exports. 



Bengal. Bombay and Siudb. 

Madras. 

British Biirmab. Total. 

Years 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1861-62 

410,271 

14,453 

75,153 

273,984 

773,861 

1862-63 

482,057 

15,451 

62,403 

279,246 

839,217 

1863-64 

576,067 

33,212 

76,561 

367,839 

1,052,679 

1864-65 

695,341 

39,234 

73,949 

386,516 

1,195,040 

1865-66 

836,212 

29,055 

72,144 

394,154 

831,565 

1866-67 

222,660 

12,242 

75,502 

210,430 

520,834 

(eleven months) * 

V 



1867-68 

352,466 

20.192 

86,673 

404.601 

863,932 

1868-69 

386,614 

28,545 

88,119 

73.902 

445,252 

948.530 

1869-70 

373,044 

27,921 

336,088 

8 1 0,966 

1870-71 

430,358 

44,347 

102,434 

423,548 

1,000,687 

1871-72 

341,864 

44,043 

119,354 

482.826 

1 ,077,387 

1872-73 

511,261 

38,119 

105,067 

688,898 

1,344.345 

Up to 1866-67 there 

was an export duty 

on rice exported to 


foreign parts of two annas amaiind ^82?ibs.) and since that year 'the 
duty has been raised to three annas. In 1863-64i, 1864''65, 1865-60, 
there was au exceptional demand on India in consequence of the 
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failure of the crops in Siam and China, and of the prohibition of 
exports from Siam in 1865. In 1865-0(5 and 1806-67 there was a 
general diminution in exports, partly because -of the Orissa famine 
of 1805, and partly because the Siamese markets were again thrown 
^pen and rice ceased to find its way from India to Cliina. But 
If^tely the increase in exports has been progressive from all parts of 
India, especially from IBurmah, and in 1872-75 the largest quanti- 
fies ever known were exported, amoniiting to more than one mil lion 
three' iiund red thousand tons. The declared value in pounds 
sterling of the rice and paddy exported from British India amount- 
ed last year to .£^5,70 1,028 ; of this amount the Burniah produce 
was valued at 2, 854-,254‘, the Bengal at 1,959,342, the Madras at 
749,518, and the Bombay at 197,914 pounds sterling. The average 
declared value per ton of rice exported was i?8-7-0 for Bombay, 
cf 7-1 3-0 for Madras, £5-12-0 for Bengfil, and aP 1-4-0 for Burmah. 
In all cases tliese values were lower than the averages of earlier 
years which amount to about* £?9-10-() for Bombay, £^8-0-0 for 
Madras,. £7-0-0 for Bengal, and £?4- 15-0 for Burmah. The total 
amount of duty collected on the exports of rice and padd}'' iii the 
year 1 872-73 was 1 7,497. 

The annexed table which has been very carefully i)reparod from 

fho FiiiaiHaal Deparlmoul sta tomeiits shows 
Exports from liENGAL. . - ^ i i i . 

the detailed ('xports ol nc(^ (excMiuling patldy; 

from Bengal to alf ports from 1861-62 to 1872-73 inclusive ; — 
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Statement showing the Exports of Mice from 


To Foreig:; 



United Kingdom. 

03 

t) 

(S 

CS 

P*.| 

Germany. 

North and South 
Ametica. 

West Indies. 

Mauritius. 

Bourbon. 

Othf^r countries in 
Africa. 

Arabian and Per- 
sian Gulfs. 

c 

Ceylon, Laccadives. 
Nicobars, ko. 

1881-62 ... 

82,209 

15,650 

6,956 

18,620 

6,809 

67,421 

40,814 

6,413 

24,062 

62,658 

1862-63 ... 

46,456 

4,854 

4,910 

1 0,639 

5,233 

69,195 

31,583 

4,304 

16,765 

75,289 

1863-64 ... 

36,601 

2,735 

1,377 

8,248 

4,491 

65 , 115 ' 

37,849 

236 

32,960 

67,554 

1864-65 ... 

9,946 

1,049 

464 

7,456 

7,444 

64,752 

*32,109 

,2,736 

38,300 

77,820 

1865-66 ... 

21.431 

S73 

... 

,1,205 

9,552 

66,426 

22,754 

2,115 

32,237 

49,358 

1866-67 ... 

1 

12,650 

481 



11,558 

37,136 

16,404 

3,126 

23,794 

47,723 

1 

1867-68 ... ' 

87,630 

2,160 

2,410 

71 

18;52'5 

48,508 

12.253 

2,337 

1 

26,884 

68,937 

1868-69 ... 

42,140 

1 , 435 ; 

... 

1,816 

12,000 

64,407 

15,323 

3,085 

33,651 

73,095 

1869-70 ... 

20,310 

2,6 loj 

- 

3,293 

14,196 

42 907 

9,757 

1,377 

26,087 

66,760 

1870-71 .« 

45,134 

1,690 

i 

451 

... 

18,414 

* 

63,131 

26,596 

2,926 

33,336 

44,936 

1871-72 ... 

63.459 

1 

1,195 

422 

1,338 

1 

20,726 

55,240 

15,219 

2,009 

1 46,613 

35,987 

1872-73 ... 

55,414 

90 

... 

6,292 

28,888 

121,140 

7,209 

5,560 

35,502 

J 70,762 


The figures for 1866^67 in this Sta,te- 
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Bengal, from 1861-62 to 1872-73 inclusive, in Tons, 


gOllTS. 

• 

1 

To Indian Pouts, 

Grand 

Total 

• 

Straits Settlement. 

• 

’ • 

1 

C8 

a 

6 

Other countries in 
Asia. 

Australasia. 

Total 

[ 

a 

.o 

a 

o 

PQ 

ja 

a 

to 

of 

a 

k. 

•rJ 

.-a 

S 

British Burmah. 

Indian Ports not 
British. 

• 

Total. 

3,115 

18,915 

3 

9,148 

341,198 

26,323 

810 

39,789 

296 

1,864 

09,082 

410,271 

8,3{)0 

114,859 

3,146 

11,646 

407,793 

21,228 

... 

48,2C.i 

220 

1,551 

74,264 

482 057 

9,948 

108,170 

3 

13,G2J 

388,814 

139,070 

852 

35,200 

9,513 

2,552 

187 253 

670,067 

14,578 

146,706 

... 

9,972 

• 

103,432 

225,441 

i 

5,27o! 

59,287 

1,184 

727 

291,909 

695,341 

6,432 

33,529 


9,755 

255,107 

62,01,-. 

480 

1*8,0.02 

n> 

400 

81,04.0 

330,211 

1,336 

24 

... 

0,056 

100,357 

19,137 

... 

t 

12,480 

371 

11 

62,302 

1 

222,659 

2,198 

59S 

... 

6,308 

208,892 

61,252 


22,077 

40 

199 

83, .574 

352,460 

2,046 

48 

125 

4,974 

1 

251,211 

105,58 3 

... 

25,881 

117 

170 

132,369 

386,013 

880 

818 

18 

1,035, 

190,093 

111,700 

... 

41,121 

42 

... 

182,062 

373,056 

2,139 

3,189 

1 

3,207, 

244,916 

; llG,li9 

1 ^ 

... 

.38,522 

fiojj 


185,412 

430,358 

2,715 

14,430 

35 

6,494 

252,812 

1 

^ 144,287 


(j 1,7'^ ^ 

31 


179,052 

431,864 

2,ll<a 

10,073 

• 

8,608 

4,350 

1 

1 

355,0.34 

' 106,738 

1,175 

47,f>7t. 



1.36,200 

511,260 


ment are for 11 mouths qfi'ly. 
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Of tliis trade nearly the whole is from Calcutta. The entire ex- 

• The Calcutta trade. to Foreign 

‘ iiiiiropo, to America, to Cliiua, to Java and 

the Straits, and to Australia proceed from Calcutta. Almost the 
entire exports to Indian Ports are from Calcutta. The total 
exports from Calcutta in 1872-73 amounted to 401,799 to n,s. 
In 1864-G5, the year preceding the Orissa famine, they amounted 
to 600,000 tons, and upon an average they amount to rather more* 
than 350,000 tons,, or about te)i millions of maunds annuariy.* 

It will he seen that the proportion of rice that leaves Bengal 
for Indian ports is enormous. It amounts annually to between 


Export from liengal 
for Indian ijorla. 


150,000 and 200,000 tons. In 18G4:-65, it 
amounted to 290,000 tons, but immediately 
after the Orissa famine it fell olf in an 


equally extreme proportion. At least three quaiters of this 
amount goes to Bombay, and some 30,000 or 40,000 tons goes to 
Madras. The Bengal exports in this respect form a v(?ry remark- 
able contrast to those of British Burmah, which province, as -we shall 
see, does not export altogether more than eight or ten thousand 
tons to Indian ports during the year. 

Tile Bnglisli and European (exports on the contrary are very 


To Europe, 

Burma!). 


sniall, not exceeding 50, 000 tons in the year, 
as against 400,000 tir 500,000 tons from 


• Tlu'ro is a little woi k 
at Calcutta every year, forinefly a*' a. 
private si)e(‘alati()U, but now by tlie 
<k)llector of CnstoiiiP, eiintled, Tlie 
(JoTumercuil Annuul or a Tabular 
8tateiuoiiL of tlie External CNmi- 
nioreo of Bengal duiing each pai li- 
eu lar year. 

It IS iiecespary, Iiotvever, to e\]>,^aiii, 
for tbe convenience of tlio-e vvlio 
may refer, or aiv in the habit of refer- 
ring, to tliat work, that, allliough it 
purj/orts to give the coiniiierce of 
.Bengal, it coniines itself to l*ne trade* 
frv>iii Calcutta, and tlnii the year of 
■whicli it treats, 1871-72 or 1872 73, 
as the case may be, is not the ordin- 
ary ofiicial year of India from the Ist 
of April to the 31st March, but the 
mercantile year from the 1st May 
to tho 3()th April, The present 
writer, in ignorance of these facts 
which it is impossible to clici f. .t. 
the book itself, has passed many 
iiielTectiial hours in trying to recon- 
cile the hgures of the ** Conimer** 


cial Aiiiinal'^ witli .those subuiit- 
teid hy the Custom House to the 
(h>vei nnient of 1 ndia ai\d ]uiblisheil 
in the Trade and Navigation Stale- 
inent.s, and dfkfs not scruple, as the 
resuli of his ex])erionce, to advise those 
who really wisli to understand tho 
btatistics of Bengal ti.' ile, to turn 
only to the ;»nmi!il voliii jes c>f 'I’lade 
ami Navigation. Even after inidving 
eveiy adjustment pc sible, — after 
allowing foi the discrepant inonths, 
and tlie experts from Chittagong and 
Oiisba, — tlie ligures of the rice trade 
for 1872-73 as given in the Colleetor'a 
Coinnieicial Annual remain about 
20,000 tons below Avhat they actindly 
"were for that year. In the derails of 
export some of the inconsistencies are 
of a most serious iiatuie, and in the 
writer’s opinic^n, ^t least as far as 
the rice trade is concerned, tlio 
“ Annual although “ a handy little 
volume,” is for fetatistical purposes 
quite u&eless. 
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generally a scarcity 
Famine in China 1 SG 3 


The export to China is very indifferent in ordinary years, though 
To China it was stimulated in an extraordinary manner 

during the years J8G2 t*o 18G5 when there was 
in the rice-producing countries of the East 
and especially in China.* There are few facts 
in the history of the rice trade more worthy of 
nbseryation, than, that when there was famine in China, exactly ten 
•years ago, the ordinary course of trade threw half-a-million tons of 
rice mto the country from localities beyond sea which do nob 
usually export to China, in order to relievo the distress. Even 
the large imports with which Government is now supplying Bengal 
are small compared with those spontaneously poured into China 
during a similar crisis. It may be added that the difficulty of dis- 
tribution is not apparently complained of in China, in great portions* 
of which country there are no carts, and where the merchants have no 
railways, *but send the rice in the canals and on men’s heads. Tho 
exports to China will be again alluded to in treating of the trade from 
lJiitish*J3urmah. The port of Calcutta exports very little to the 
Straits Settlements which arc naturally supplied from more 
neighbouring countries. It exports largely to the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs, some 30 or 40,000 tons. Calcutta and 
Chittagong, combined, supply tho Mauritius, 
To Maunhvis, &:c. ^ Bourbon, and the West Indites with all their 
rice. Bengal also, upon an average, su])plics about half the rice im- 
ported into Ceylon and the neighbouring islands. The following 
statement sliOws whence these importing places have derived their 
sujDplies of rice during the year l<b72-73 : — 

Statement of Exports of Rice into Ceylon, Mdiiritins, Bourboii, 
WcM ladies and (he Calfs duriny 1872-73. 


To the Gulls. 



Ceylon, 

iVc. 

I Mauritius. 

Bourbon. 

West 

Indies. 

Gulfs. 



'Fons, 

Tons. 

Ton.s. 

Tons. 

From (’alculta 

2h,17'J 

.lo‘M20 . 

5.5.0;3 

21,928 

35,502 

„ Chittagong 

dl,40‘J 

17,720 

i,oi(; 

3,9t>0 

,, OriHsa 

h7l; 

1 

• •• • •• 

..... 


„ Madras 


’C05 

202 

129 

2,3S5 

„ •Bombay 

22 





10,409 

,, •Sindh 

. . . 




1,520 

„ Buieiah 

558 





571 

2,316 

* . . Tofal 

:: • 

152,452 

121,851 

1 

7,411 

29,588 

58,131 


* 'Vhe scarcity of 1863-H4 in China provinces on tho sea board, occasioned 
had a.yo been aggravated by the dis- by the Taepiug struggle of previous 
turbaijps throughout the coutral^ yeaia. 
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Bengal rice finds its way wherever Bengal coolies emigrate, 
and no other rice seems able to compete witli it in the market. 
If the exports of Bengal had been stopped this year we may see 
from this statement to what a tremendons extent the trade would 
temporarily, at all events, have been diverted. It is easy to sayi^ 
that the emigrant colonies might have imported from Burmah, but 
the solution of the importation problem is not so simple when 
we know that in ordinary years, Bunnali does not export one single ^ 
ton of rice to the Mauritins. * 

The rice exported from Calcutta is divided broadly into three 
qualities : Table rice, Ballam, and Moonghy ; 
Qiiahtif'8 of Bengal rico these Table riee is of course tlie best 

and their aesUnaUon. .. , ir»i 1 

quality. All parts or Bengal, and Behar also, 
supply their quota though it is believed that the district of Dinage- 
pore, now one of the distressed tracts, ordinarily supplies the largest 
proportion. Ballam is mostly Backergunge and Eastern Bengal rice ; 
•the name may be supposed to l>e derived from the Chittagong boats 
of peculiar construction in which the rice is carried, called ballam 
boats. The Moonghy is common or inferior rice. To the United 
Kingdom the exports in the largest proportion are of Table rice ; 
and similarly to Bombay and Australia, where the rice is intended 
in the first instance as food for Europeans, the rice exported from 
Calcutta is Table rice. To the Mauritius, however, the exports are 
Ballam and Moonghy, being in the proportion of 1.S0 tons of Bullam 
and 75 of Moonghy to 1 5 tons of Table rice, and the same to Bombay 
and the West Indies. To ,thc Straits, to Java, to the Maldives and 
Laccadives, to Cc}don, to Madras and the Coromandel Coast and to 
the Gulfs the export is almost entirely in Ballam rice. 

The principal minor Bengal ports are, Chittagong, and sundry 
small ports, such as False Point, Balasore, 
Chandballee, &c., along the coast of Orissa. 
There is also a small port in the Soonderliiins 
of Jessoro, called Morrelgungo, the exports of which are included 
in the customs returns of the port of Calcutta. Morrelgunge was 
established as a port, in 1870, and is only open from the 1st October 
of each year to the 20th*April, in the succeeding one : 4,082 tons of 
rice were exported during the season of 1872^73, from Morrelgunge, 
for the Mauritius and Ceylon. In the annexed table are sliown 
the detailed exports of rice, by sea, from Chittagong and Orissa, 
during the past year : — 
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St^teYnent shoiving Export of Rice from Cldtiagong and Oriesa 
to Foreign Ports during 1872-73 


From Chittagong. 


I. — To Europe— 
II. — To Ameuica.— 
• West Id dies 

In.— To Afkica. — 
Alauritius 
Jjourbou 


IV. — To Abta.— 
Aden 

<Jejlon . 
Maldives 


1872-73.1 

'i’oDS. 


3,9GOl 


17,720 

3,010 


19,312 


213| 
40,079 
. I,:i23 

41,615' 


From Orissa 


T. — To EuRorR. 
11. — To America. 


III.— To Africa. 


IV.— To Asia. 
Ceylon 
Maldive and 
Laccadives 


1872-73. 

Xoiis. 


554 

317 


Total to Foreign Ports ...64,9171 Total to Foreign Ports ... 871 

Statement showing Export of Rice from Chittagong aotd Otissa to Indian 
Parts during 1872-73. 


From Chittagong 1872-73. 

• * Tons. 

Total to Indian Ports* .. 28,774 
Grand Total ot* Exports 
from CMttagong 93,691 


From Orissa, 1872-73. 

Tour. 

Total to Indian Ports* ... 15,178 
Grand Total of Exports 

from Orissa .16,409 

No rice goes from Chittagong to Europe, and it has been pointed 
out that tiiat port caniiut compete with Calcutta as regards freight, 
nor with Burmah as regards cost of rice. Tiic trade of Cliittagong 
is, liowever, rapidly increasing, and almost double as rnucli rice was 
exported thence in J 872-73 as in the previous year. From Orissa 
the entire export to tlje Maldives and Laccadives in 1872-73 was 
from Balasore, to Ceylon from Cuttack (320 tons), and Pooreo 
(234? tons). The coasting trade between Orissa and Calcutta and 
the Madras ports lias already been described by the writer and 
does not fall within the scope of 4his artidle. 

The writer has prepared one other statement which will 
conclude these remaiks on the rice export 
bS ^ trade of Bengal. That statement will 

• show month by month the exports io foreign 

countries, the figures of the total exports unfortunately not being 
available. It will be noticed that the largest exports are always 
ip ^December, January and February, the months that immediately 

* Total to Indian Ports : i. e., to Presidency. 

Indian Ports not^ within the Bengal 
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succeed the harvest; and that the smallest exports are during 
the hot season when the prospects «f the harvest are of course 
uncertaiD 

Statement showing the quantity of Rice Exported from the Presi- 
dency of Bengal to Foreign Countries, in each month of the' 
years 1869-70-71-72 and 1873 — Figures supplied hy the 
Financial Department. 



1809, 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

4 

1873. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tous. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

January 

34,541 

42,026 

42,568 

44,056 

51,040 

February 

18,179 

29,173 

25,822 

38,127^ 

40,390 

March 

18,203 

i6,G37 

49,252 

23,005 

23,495 

April 

1G,G25 

13,28G 

13,700 

28,706 

15,011 

May 

9,845 

15,284 

11,398 

27,974 

15,652 

June 

10,409 

13,(;i2 

14,G70 

18,239 

10,847 

July 

7,81C 

17,450 

14,80 4* 

13,064 

15,273 

August 

, 8,900 

19,159 

15,251 

27,932 

14,319 

September 

9,278 

10,958 

1G,3G3 

33,317 

17,521 

October 

G,7ril 

13,1GG 

11,48G 

22,882 

12,413 

November 

10,550 

19,828 

IG.OjO 

29,719 

13,042 

December 

19,010 

20.152 

.35,017 

37,390 

34,34.5 

Total 

170,170 

245,701 

267,041 

345,31 7 

203,380 


The total exports from Madras to Foreign ports in 1872-73 were 
91,885 tons, and from Bombay 17,857 tons • to Indian ports from 
Madras 13,186 tons, of Bombay 1,283 tons. 

ExPOUTS FllOM MaDEAP. a 1 ^ i. 4.1 i. r i/r i 

Almost tlio entire export from Madras — 
81,1 20tons — goes to Ceylon and the Laccadives, Maldives, Andamans 
and Nicobars, but nearly entirely to Ceylon ; and G/S40 tons 
to Indian ports, not British, in the presidency of Madras. About 
‘7,500 tons leave Madras annually for the United Kkigdom. 
Twenty years ago the average exports from Madras amounted to 
124,000 tons ; they then fell off very largely, averaging for the ten 
years from 1800 to 1870 about 75,000 tons, but during the last three 
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years they have recovered themselves to some extent and now 
exceed 100,000 tons. The Board of Revenue at Madras have 
expressed their opinion, whicli is contrary to “that of the Revenue 
authorities of other local Governments, that the export duty on 
jice cannot be maintained witliont seriously affi'Ctiug ti^e a^ricul- 

¥kom Bombay. ture of the proviuco. From Bombay, as 

might be expected, the larger propcjrtion of 
4lie ex*ports— 16,408 tons — go to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
but this is nearly entirely a re-export of Bengal rice. The Sindh 
PnAMSTvntr exporis, lcS,078 tons, go almost wholly — 

14,961 tons — to the presidency port at 
Bombay ; 2,385 tons went last year from Sindh to the Gulfs. 

The annexed statement shows, in exactly the same form as has 
Exports PROM British already been shown for Bengal, the exports 
Bukmah. of rice (excluding padJy) from British 

Burmah from 1861-62 to 1872-73 : 
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iStaicment slioivmg the ExpoHs of Rice from Britiah 


TO rOREIOJ? 



United Kingdom. 

16 

0 

H 

ai 

e 

CJ 

U 

MeLterranean Ports. 

Other countries m Europe 

North and South America. 

oi 

•S 

HI 

0 

fef 

1 

s 

d 

ra 

0 

P 

Other countries in Africa. 



Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 

§ 

Xt 

0 
u 

1 
n 

3 

1. 

&■« 

0 

1801-62 

223,288 

7,l>f‘6 

1,488 

... 

3,122 

... 


0 


2 


121 

1 8o2-o:j 

185,137 

1,084 

2,73. 

... 

7,233 

03!) 

... 

155 

1 

... 

... 

1,5 34 

1803-01 

21. .’,277 

C,C46 

1,712 

... 

3,442 

... 


361 

... 

... 


788 

1804 -Oil 

1JO,03(' 

2,260 



1,838 

4,5.55 

341 

02 

... 

34.7 


1,041 


W<.jl f t 


1 

! 

• 

3,400 

850 

1,006 

1 251 

1 1 

1 

27.S 

...V 

4b* 

lbGC-G7 

i 

1 112,S37 

1 1 10 

1 

, 3J.'. 

) ' 

... 

1,0^2 

1,150 


1 1 
1 

J,li5 


... 

... 

4,0.,.O 

l?r,7 (H 


j 

, .i,0*0 

1 

, 3,0L. 


J,’02 

1,118 

... 

4 ; I 




5,43* 

J 6 C 6 - 1 VJ 

ru» i,50C 

1 R,103 

j R,{»(!1 


l,5tH 

1,2‘J2 


i 


... 


3,. 56 3 

U6i)-7li 

i 

1 211 , 04 .' 

! 1,100 

1 

, 5 , 5/0 

! 

I 

... ' 

! 7^1 

1,683 


1,622 

1 

! 

i 


?,"'06 

ib:0‘7i 

* ;iJ3,R0j 
! 

i 

5,13'- 

1 

10,5,iU 

1 

4.678 1 

i 

, l,0.'>,1 

j 



! 

. . 1 

j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

«* 

i,2r,b 

i 

lb71~/2 

3I?,1 jj 

1 1 

1 3,2(>2 

1 in,o!2 

' 

1 1,102 

6,:, 41 . 

... 

\ 

... 1 

I 

i 

I 

1 221 1 

i 

1 

i 

...< 

... 

i 

i,rs2 

1872-73 

1 632,7 17| 

1 f 

i 1 

1 : 

o,.';o2 , 

i i 

10,12.5 

i 

0,750 

1,1.51 

‘ i 

.572 : 

1 

1 

c ; 

1 

.. 1 

! 

1 

, 2,3! 5 

558 

V. 


The figures for 1^G0>07 iu this btatcxaeut aie for 11 moatbs oolj ; and iUdse for ibn7-68, isgh-g?* 

thesw'yoars, m 
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Burmah from 1861-62 to 1872-73 indunve, in ions. 


* PORTS. 

• 

TO INDIAN PORTS. 

a 

0 

H 

e* 

K 

0 

« 

i 

1 

« 

D3 

w 

1 

oa 

a 

? 

n 

e) 

fM 

C3 

Other Countries in Asia. 

cj 

*3 

3 

<1 

.4 

H 

O 

H 

1 

H 

UU 

cn 

rt 

JO 

n 

S 

I 

) 

i 

1 

1 
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For conveBience of comparison the following statement has also 
been prepared and may be inserted in this 

Comparativo statempnt ‘connexion showing in a comparative form 
between Bengal and i j 

Burmah exports. the detailed exports from iiengai and 

Burmah during the past two years. Bengali 
and Burmah are the two greatest rice producing countries of the 
world, and we can gain no better idea of the relative importance of 
their trade than by contrasting them at a glance : — 


Stcutement showing • Export of Rice from Bengal TO Foreign 
Ports during 1871-72 and 1872-73. 


I,— To Europb — 

United Kingdom 


1871-72. 

Tons. 

53,459 

1872-73. 

Tons. 

65,413 

France ... 

... 

1,199 

89 

Germany 

... 

421 


Mediterranean Ports 

... 



3 

Total to Europe 

• . . 

55,079 

65,505 

11.— To America — 

North and South America 


1,338 

5,291 

West Indies 


20,720 

28,887 

Total to America 


22,064 

k,178 

III,— To Afpica— 

Maun tins 

s’* ’ 

65,240 

121,146 

Eourbon 


0^2,21 9 

7,209 

Other countries in Africa 


2,00 9 

6,660 

Total to Africa 


69,468 


IV,— To Asia — < 

Arabian and PerF^ian Gulfs 


46,512 

35,502 

Ceylon, Laccadives and Maldives, Andaman 
and Nlc^^bAr8, chiefly Ceylon 

3.5,987 

70,751 

fiti aits Settlements... 

«• * 

2,745 

2,li>9 

China ... 

.. . 

14,430 

10,073 

Other countries in Asia 

... 

34 

8,668 

Total to Asia 

• f . 

99,708 

127,103 

V.— To Australasia 

... 

6,464 

4,360 

Total to Foreign Forts 

* 

262,783 

366,061 

Statement showing Exports of Rice from Bengal to 

Indiak 

Pouts during 1871*72, and 1872-73. 

1871-72 

Tons. 

I.— Bombay ... ... ... ... 144,286 » 

ia’^2-73 

Tons. 

106,738 

Sindh ••• ••• 

... 


1,174 

II.— Madras ... 

u. 

34,733 

, 47,970 

III. — British Burmah 

• • • 

31 

323 

Total to Indian Ports 



166, 

Grand Total of Exports from Bengal 

G B • 

431,833 

611.266 
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Statement showing Export of Rice from British Burmah to 
Foreign Ports during 1871-72 q.nd 1872-73. 



1871-72 

1872-73. 

I. — To Europe 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United Kingdom.,. 

France... 

Germany 

Mediterranean Ports 

Other countries in Europe 

... 342,144 

3,262 
... 10,6.32 

... • 1,492 

C,54G 

. 632,717 

5,592 

19,125 

9,750 

Total to Europe 

IL— To America — 

' 361,076 

567,184 

North and South America 

West Indies 

... 

1,154 

572 

TotaHo America 



1,726 

III, — To Africa — 



Mauritius 

Jiourbon 

Other countries in Africa 

224 

4 

Total to Africa 

224 

4 

IV.— To Asia- 



Arabian and Persian Gulfs ... 

Ceylon, Laccadives and Maldives, Andamans 

and Nicobiirs ... ... ... 1,782 

Straits Settlements ... ... ... 87, 

China ... ... ... ... 4,098 

Other countries in Asia * ... ... 4,042 

2,315 

558 

85,447 

12,345 

11,294 

Total to Asia 

... 97,283 

111,959 

V.--T 0 Australasia— 



91 

Tojal to Foreign Forts 

481.583 

680,964 

Statement showing Export of Rice from British Burmah to • 
Indian Ports during 1871-72 and 1872-73. 


1871-72. 

Tons. 

1872-73. 

Tons. 

I.—Ben^al ... 

II.— Bombay ... 

Jir. — ^AL abkas * ... 

210 
7,327 
... 13,006 

106 

4;220 

4,608* 

* ' Total to Indian Ports 

... 20.543 

8,934 

Grand To^al of Exports from Burmah 

... 482,126 

689,896 
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The Burmah trade io rice has gradually outstripped the trad< 
. r T> • Bengal and now far surpasses it. Ir 

° spite of the enhancement of duty from tw( 

annas to three annas a inaund in 1867, tin 
exports have increased to an extent unprecedented and extraordi- 
nary. And while the whole exports from Burmah have increased 
from 210,430 tons in 1 866-67, to 689,898 tons in 1872-73, it is 
observable that this increase is almost entirely in duty ^pa}nng 
cargoes, or cargoes to foreign ports, which have increased from 
179,420 tons to 680,964. The value of the rj^e exported frona 
Burmah is now close upon three millions sterling^ 

A prodigious export is now annually made to the United King- 
. dom, amounting on the average to about 
Kingdo^enomouB““® 300,000 tons, and steadily increasing. During 
the last year it exceeded half-a-million tons. 
This export of rice to Europe is the most remarkable feature ol 
Burmah trade. We have seen that the exports from Bengal are 
only one-tenth as compared witli Burmah. 

The rice of Siam and Bangkok does not compete with that ol 
Burmah, and with the present scarcity of ships at low rates of freight 
it seems impossible that it should do so. There is every reason, 
remarks the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, to anticipate 
the maintenance of the Burmah exports ; the amount of land under 
rice cultivation is increasing, and vast tracts have lately been re- 
claimed from waste by the Government embankments of the Iira- 
■waddy ; the population is increasing rapidly, and tl>e demand for 
rice for expert is of progressive growth. The consumption of rice 
appears to be extending on the Continent and in America, and as 
long as Burmah can manage to supply rice at a profit at rates not 
much above those now existing, there seems little ground for appre- 
hending any falling off in the demand. Mr. Eden adds that if only 
ships are forthcoming, 1873*74 will show as large an export of rico 
as 1872-73. The scarcity of sailing ships of moderate size is one of 
the great difficulties which the trade has at present to contend with. 
Canal steamers are largely resorted to for carrying, and no fewer 
« 1 T ffl 80,000 tons of rice were sent home by 

the canal route in 1872. The Suez Canal 


Canal Traffic. 


Transport fell off, however, in a very marked degree during 1873, 
the higher freight required as compared with sailing vessels 
being, in very few instances, compensated for by an equivalent in 
price obtained, and speculators generally gave the pibferonce to 
cargoes shipped vid the Cape. The total quantity exported by 
Canal steamers from the Burmah rice ports into Europe last year 
amounted to 48,618 tons only. It is especially noteworthy that 
several of the steamer cargoes were directed to Genoa and Venice,, 
Burmah rice haying been found to compete successfully with Italian 
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Continental destination 
of*the exports. 


rice at the comparatively low price at which the former can be 
imported. No less than ninety Italian ships entered the port of 
Bangoon between the 1st January and the Ist^October 1873. 

The bulk of the rice exported from British Burmah is, however, 
as has been pointed out, not really destined 
for the United Kingdom, but finds its way 
from Burmah to the Continent in vessels 
•svhich* clear nominally for the United Kingdom, but call at* Channel 
Ports, •Cork, Falmouth, &c., “ for orders, on receipt of which 
they proceed to their foreign destinations/ Antwerp, Bremen, 
Hamburg, or elsewhere. If foreign prices are higher or more 
remunerative than those ruling in the United Kingdom, the rice 
is despatched accordingly to one or other of the Continental or 
American ports. In the meantime the vessel is entered among 
the shipping arrivals with its destination as Awaits.” It is 
estimated that at least GO or 70 per cent of the rice exported 
from British Burmah to the United Kingdom in reality finds its 
way to ).he Continent and Araerica. 

Of the three administrative divisions of British Burmah, — Arra- 
can, Pegu, and Tcnasseriin, — the exports of rice are naturally largest 
‘ from Pegu, which contains Kangoon the 
capital and principal poit of Burmah as 
well as the IcvSser portjj of Basscin and Tliayetmyo, Four hundred 
and fifteen thoifsand tons alone were expoit('d in 1872-73 from 
Kangoon ; of this largo export the quantity shipped for llic United 
Kingdom was 320,247 tons, for tlie Straits Settlements 55,404 ; 
for other foreign poits 3i,4G7 tons ; for India 7,340 tons ; and for 
pio\iticial polls 501 tons. Tlie shipments to Europe nearly 
donhlf’d tli{‘So in the preceding year. The total exports from 
Bassein amounted to 74,1)27 tons, of wliich 72,709 tons found 
their way to Europe. No rice was cxpoiled from Thayctmyo, 
The Arracan division comes next with the im.- 
portant port of Akyah whence all the grain 
exported from tlie Arracan division is shippcil. In 1872-73 the 
exports were 173,255 tons, of which ]3G,99S tons were cleared 
for the Uniteil Kingdom and 24,8^1 for Foreign Europe. 

Neciausie ” is the grain generally grown througliout this division, 
and there is a good deal of an inferior giain called Laroong 
also^ cultivated. The local quotations for good Necransie are 
only, a little over 45. per cwh, and attempts have been made 
wit li coniidcrahle success, says Mr. Eden, to induce the people 
of Akyab to ylant a^ better kind of rice, the Ngatsain of Pegu, 
winch •fetclics at least a shilling a cwt. better price in the market 

• TeuasB^itn * Tenasserim rice exj)orta 

are from Moulmein. The shipments from 
this, division •are chiefly made to the Straits aud Chiuese porta 
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a fact which will be alluded to agaiu in connexion with the Siam 
and Cochin China Trade. Moulrnein in 1872-73 exported only 
19,518 tons to Europe, 2,087 tons to India and the Provincial ports, 
but it despatched 35,438 tons to China and the Straits. The 
Moulinein rice, moreover, bore last year a more favourable position,^ 
in the home markets tliau it had hitherto borne. There is a small 
local trade c.*»rried on by Morgui and Tavoy, the minor ports of 
Tenasser*lm. From Tavo}^ the exports amounted to 4,500 tons, and,, 
a brisk trade was carried on with Penang and the Siamese port of 
Tonka. 

It will have been observed from the tabular Statement, as well 
. as gathered from the above remarks, that 

between British 
Burmah and Europe is enormous, the trafiSc, 
on the other hand, between Burmah and the West-Indies, the 


Mauritius and Bourbon, the Gulfs, Ceylon and the neigjibouring 
islands — where the Bengal exports all go — is of the most insigni- 
ficant dimensions. To the Gulfs there are no exports and were 
none even during the famine in Persia in 1870-71. To the West 
Indies there are ordinarily no exports. To the Mauritius there 
were no exports in 1872-73, when the total exportation from the 
province amounted to nearly 700,000 tons. The average exports 
from Burmah into Ceylon scarcely exceed a thousand tons 
annually. • 

The explanation we have to suggest of this infinitesimal export 


Explanation. 


into the rice-eating countries of world is 
a simple one. The Burmese rice is consumed in 


enormous quantities, but it is not, it is apprehended, largely in 


demand as an article of food. Buimeso rice sells in the home 


maikets at frdm 8 shillings to 11 shillings per 
Burmah^lUoo^^^^^^ highest prices reached do not ex- 

ceed 12 shillings. Good Bengal rice, however, 
commands 14 to 18 shillings' in the market, and good Carolina, 
which is the finest quality of rice, has sold at 35 to 40 shillings 
per cwt. Tl>e quality of good Burmese rice is beyond question 
much inferior to the quality of good Bengal rice, and in com- 
parison is usually considered unpMatable and rejected as food by 
rice-eating communities. The enormous European imports from 
Burmah, which now exceed half-a-million tons, are, it is believed, 
consumed for the most part in the manufacture of starch %nd 
spirits, and in the numerous other manufactures in the coipposition 
of which rice forms an ingredient. 

' Burmese rice is in fact comparatively a soTt-grain%d rice of had 
colour and deteriorates in quality during a long sea journey. Even 
the best quality of rice exported to Europe from Burmah is aoft- 
grain^d when compared with Bengal rice and is leir^s in demand 
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for the table in England. The ordinary qualities will not appa- 
rently stand shipment to the QUlfs, or to the Mauritius, or the West 
Indies. Ceylon can procure Burmah rice for its own consumption 
as easily as it can Bengal rice, but it invariably imports Bengal rice 
ift preference. From their geographical vicinity on the other hand 
the Straits Settlements are naturally dependent on Burmah, Java, 
Siam, pr Cochin China, and do not draw on Bengal. From*similar 
aonsi^erations China, as will presently be shown, draws on the 
more Eastern ports. But excluding China and the Straits it may 
be safely said that, as a general rule, the rice-eating communities 
of ihe world are dependent on the rice exports from Bengal for 
their sustenance, and that the enormous surplus of British Burmah 
is usually converted to other uses than food. 

The exports from Burmah to the Straits Settlements and China 
o • present some very remarkable and instructive 
Variations., From 18C2 to 18C6 large supplies 
were shipped to these places varying from 
<>0,000 to 200,000 tons. A great scarcity prevailed in the Eastern 
provinces of China in 1863, 1864 and 1865, and the crops in Siam 
were so short in the.se years that the Government prohibited the 
export of grain,, and in consequence there was a very large and 
a]>uormal demand for rice from Burmali. Attention has already 
Leen drawn to the, way ih whicli the exports from Bengal to China 
were stimulated by the same cause. During the three years 1862- 
63, 1863-64 and 1864-65 no less than 369,80) tons of rice from 
Ikngal, and 96,852 tons from Burmah were thrown into China by 
private enterprise to assist in supplying with food the distressed 
millions of the Eastern portions of that Empire. In 1865-66 
Burmah continued to supply 53,574 tons. About 40,000 tons of 
rice for China \vere added from Bombay in these years. To meet 
the scarcity which then prevailed in China more than half-a-milioii 
tons of rice were spontaneously exported by the natural action 
of trade into China from British Indian ports. At the same time, 
to supply the <leficiencics of importation into Singapore and the 
Straits Settlements, whidi ordinarily draw their supplies from Siam, 
Cochin China, and Java, but whA)h at this crisis from the short 
crops in those tracts were unsupplied, Burmah exported thither 
in these four years no less than 373,449 tons. 

From 1866 to 1870 the exports to the Straits fell off to what 
there is reason to believe is their normal quantity. The exports 
oscillated from between 12 to 18,000 tons, to the Straits Settlements 
J^iul to Cjiina they were* absolutely nfiil during three years, and 
la other years they djd not exceed two or three thousand tons — a 
very small import to that vast country, and an import which is as 
Jiothing compared to the hundreds of thousands of tons which are 
annualfy imported into China from the Eastern Archipelago 

1 K 
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Again, however, in 1871 and 1872, when there wns another scarcity 
in tlie Eastern markets, the exports*" from Burmah to the Straits 
rose to above 80,000 tons; and in 1872-73 Burmah exported 
12,3-1 j 5 tons to China. To other countries in Asia also it exported 
in that year 11,294 tons : the detail of the “other countries'* is no<i 
specified in the returns, but it includes Java, and it is known tli,at 
In 1872i there was famine in that island, and it is pointed out moro 
than once in this paper that very large exports of rice were con-<)^ 
signed from other . exporting countries to Java, during tlie past 
season. 

No doubt It remains to be seen, and it is a matter of much 
interest, whether in consequence of the coasting steamers that 
are now available at Rangoon the recent increased exports to the 
Straits arc not more than temporary, and whether the Burmah 
trade to the Settlements will not be able to supersede the trade 
from the old exporting countries of Java and the Easi-.* It must 
not be forgotten, however, that those countries have of late years 
been unfortunate in their crops, while the harvests in Burmah have 
been unusually large, and, under all the circumstances, the writer 
ventures to prophesy that the course of trafiSp will not vary much 
from what it lately has relapsed into during ordinary seasons 
of produce. 

The supply of rice from Burmah to i^ovts wUhin British India 
Export to Indian T>orU. 

18(>8-09, 1809-/0 may bo noticed as 

exceptional. In the fir.yt of those years the exports amounted to 
149,000 tons, of which 57,895 tons were to Bengal, and 71,711 
to Madras, thrown into those Presidencies in cousetiucucc of the 
demand for rice which Jirosc* fifter the famines iu Orissa and 
Gaiijam* In 18G6-G7 the exports were 31,000 tons, which 
very much exceeds the average, and in the two years succeeding 
1807-G8 they amounted t<i 41,000 and 05,000 tons respectively. 
The rice harvest all over the East was very good in those years and 
exporters were driven into ports which they would not ordinarily 
have frc(jueiited. The normal export of rice from Burmah into 
British Indian ports dijes not oKcccd ten or fifteen thousand tons 
in the year. 

“ There is,'^ writes Mr. Eden, as he fittingly concludes his ohser- 
... . „ , vatioijs on the rice trade of the previuce, 

. Mvxi mi s 111 iiinia i. ,, probably no belter iudication'of the opinions 

of those most competent to form an opinion on the stability and 
prospects of the rice trade, than the ex»teut to« which mercantile 
houses are prepared to risk their capital lu erecting .expensive 
mills with all the best steam machinery for*^ cleaning ric^.’* * In 


.Vuite mills in Diirmah. 


18G7 there wore thiee such mills in Bnrmali 


!8G9 there 


thiitcen, and in 1872 twenty-si:^ mills. In 1875 two additional 
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mills were set to work at Akyab, and the construction of another 
had commenced ; a second mill was started in Basselu and it was 
contemplated to erect a third*; whilst six new mills were l)eing 
put up in Rangoon. “ When It is remembered,” sa 3 i’s the official 
report, “ that a first class mill will cost something like i?30,000, 
*an idea of the amount of capital which is now being sunk in the 
ttade can be formed.” 

Tlie writer has found difficulty in procuring information 
*regar(^lng the rice trade of the Indian Archipelago. 'I'ho 
exports of rice from Saigon, as shown in 
Baig* the following statement, have been derived 

from Mr. Eden’s Report on the Trade and 
Commerce of Brltifh Burmah for 1871-72, which has already 
afforded us so much assistance in compiling this article 

Statement of Exports of Bice from Saigon. 


Year. 

Euroiic. 

Mauritius 
and J5i)iir- 
bon. 

1 

Singapore 
& Straits. 

Cliuia. 

Japan. 

Other 

])laces. 

Total. 

1 

Tuns. 

1 

Tuna. 

Tulls. 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

Tuna. 

Tuna. 

1808 ... 

37,801 

* 17,139 

17,593 

52,292 

2,025 

6,930 

133,383 

18119 ... 

31,2(iO 

20,092 

17,190 

29,105 

59,918 

520 

158,957 

1870... 

8,320 

7,587 

9,913 

70,722 

122,193 

833 

225,071 

1871 

2,381 

2,801 

12,810 

212,259 

2 ',738 

3.094 

293,015 


A detailed statement of the exports of rice from Saigon has .also 
recently been obtained from the British Consul at that place 
which the courtesy of the Financial Department enables us to 
publish for the information of our readers 
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Statement of Exports of Rice from Saigon during 1 873. 


Countries, 


Quantities. 

Total. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

( 

Hong-Kong 

142,881 


China ... < 

Amoy 

9,316 


Swatou 

6,107 


/ 

Macao 

774 

159,078 

34,280 

Singapore 



Batavia 

9,937 

Java ... s 

Souralaya 

28,443 


\ 

Samarang 

17,693 

56,073 

4,042 

Mauritius ... 

Philipjnnea ...| 



Cebu 

3, 486 
4,696 

8,182 
• 3,044 
5,023 


Calcutta ... 



Europe 



Valparaiso 

262 

America ... < 

Havana 

Monte Video 

1,331 

1,232 


( 

Kio de Janeiro 

1,424 





4,249 

1,289 

Australia 





Total ... 

« 


275,860 


The annexed statement of exports from Siam, which it will 
be convenient to consider with that of the 
exports from Saigon, is also extracted from 
Mr. Eden's Report. 

Exports of Rice from Siam. 


Year. 

Europe and 
Australia. 
Tons. 

America. 

Tons. 

Singapore, India, 
and Java. .. 

^ Tons 

China. 

Tons. 

Total. 

1869 

53,039 

1,459 

48,206 ' 

68,327 

161,031 

1870 

8,481 

... 

31,873 

114,615 

154>469 

1871 

1,538 

485 

9,412 

100,362 , 

111,797 


. The writer has also ascertained that in 1 864, ‘the ycai; before 
the famine, the exports from Siam were 143^4^7 tons, and that 
in 1865, the year of the famine, when exports were stopped by 
Government, they fell to 2,186 tons. It is knoyn that they 
ri^vercd themselves in 1866 iq almost their usual amount) a 
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result which at once very remarkably affected the trade from British 
Burmah, but the exact particulars are not available. 

It is, perhaps, worth while also to add that^the British Consul at 
Slam has furnished the Government of India with the following 
statement of exports from Bangkok (the port of Siam) during 
tlje month of December 1873. Unfortunately, his report does 
not give the exports for the whole year, and it is explained that, 
•undei' exceptional circumstances, the exports which took* place in 
this f)articular month exceeded the average. 

Statement of Rice exported from Bangkok during Decemher 1873. 

Tons. 

For Hong-Kong ... ... ... 2,209 , 

„ Singapore ... ... ... 5,05G 

„ Java ... ... ... 1,132 

„ Australia ... ... ... 


9,100 

The principal exports from the Archipelago are, however, appa- 
rently in the spring, and not, as might be assumed from our Bengal 
experience, in the cqld weather. 

From these statements it may be inferred generally that the 
average exports of rice from Saigon or Cochin-Cliina amount to 
about 250,000 toqs annually, and that those from Siam or Bangkok 
amount to about 150,000 tons. The whole of the normal 

Siam and Saigon exports from these ports are into China, Japan, 
export Eastward’ not and the China Scas„to Java and to the Straits 
Westward. Settlements. The rice does not find its way 

Westward or to European countries. 

It has been said,” writes Mr. Eden,” that British Burmah could 


Mr. Eden's analysis 
of the trade of Bur- 
mab, Saigon and Siam. 


never compete, weighted as it is, with Saigon 
and Bangkok, the rice of which ports is sub- 
jected to no duties. The results on the con- 
trary show that these ports are quite unable to 


compete with us, and that they have been beaten altogether out of 
the European market ^^ * » * ♦ * Indeed, the rice of Cochin-China 
and Siam would never have entered the Euroj^ean market had it not 
been that there was -in 18G8 a very large harvest in China, and 
tlie home supply of that country was such as to make the foreign 
rice a drug in the market. Under these circumstances Saigon 
and Bangkok had no other course but to ship to Europe ; this they 
did and wfere supposed to have become dangerous competitors to 
Burmah ; though, after all, the quantity they shipped to Europe 
wag very insignificant, Bangkok sending in 1809, 15,000 tons, and 
Saigqn 31,260, a very small export compared with the 550,000 tons 
which Burmah is sending this season (1872-73). The expert 
niental export 'from Saigon and Bangkok, however, was a failure : 
that rice did not suit the European market and fetched (one to two 
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sliillings per cwt.) less than Burmah rice ; and as a natural conse- 
(pipuce as soon as the rice market In, China resumed its normal 
.condition, the exports .from Saigon and Bangkok to Europe ceased, 
and the whole trade fell again into the hands of Burmah/' 

“It must he prominently kept in view/' continues the Chie^ 
Commissioner, “ that the natural ports of supply for China are Saigon 
and Bangkok ; the natural ports of exports to Europe are the 
Burmah ^orts. It is not only that the Saigon and Bangkok licc suits, 
the Chinese markets best and always commands a highei; price 
there than the Burmah rice, but the situation of these ports is such 
that Burmah could never compote with them if only they were 
in a position to supply the whole of the China demand. The 
difference in freight as against the ports of Burmah is as seven to 
five. The Chinese junks and small French barques are able to carry 
the crop in conveniently small cargoes and at low rates. In the 
previous discussions which have occurred, two great mist^^kes were 
committed ; first, in omitting to sec that a heavy demand on Burmah 
for rice for the China markets was due to failure of the crops in 
China and Formosa, and short crops in Siam, which led to prohibi- 
tion of export for a time from Bangkok ; and next in omitting to 
see that the export to Europe from Cochin-China and Siam in 
1868 and 1809, was an exceptional state of things resulting from 
over-supply in China, and the necessity of sending the rice any- 
where where it would fetch any price at all, rice being an article 
which will not bear keeping over from season to season. It may 
be taken as an undeniable fact that so long as the .rice-supply of 
Siam and Cochin-China isT not capable of meeting the wants of 
China, we .sliall be called upon to make good the deficiency ; but 
that, whenever they arc capable of meeting with the demand, no 
rice will go from Burmah to the East. 

“On the other hand, so long as Siam and Cochin China can 
obtain a market in tlic East, they will not endeavour to compete 
with Burmah in the European market. At present the balance is 
in favour of Burmah ; for the last two seasons wo have been 
sending large quantities of rice to China to supplement the 
export of Saigon and Bangkok, while they 'have not in any way 
interfered with us in the liuropean market.” 

Dui’ing 1873 only 5,023 tons of Saigon rice w^ero infporteJ 
into Europe, and that principally to Franco. Only one cargo was 
discharged in England and the quality of that proved /very 
indifterent, the grain being much mixed with broken, rice and 
deficient in colour. From Siam no shipments were made to any 
‘of the European markets during the past year. * 

The qualities of rice exported to the East arctcomparativcly soft- 
grained, and although they will bear export to 
Sto wTsttiKun rw. deteriorate rapidly. in transit &ii<l 

will not bea»i shipment to Europe, or to any 
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distant ports, a fact which explains the low rates fetched by 
Bangkok and Saigon rice in Europe. 

It has already been remarked that the Burmese rice which goes 
to Cliiua is almost entirely sown in tiie Division of Tenasserim 
*and is of much the same ([uality and nature as the Siam rice, 
commanding a lower price in the European markets than the rice 
exposed from Rangoon. , 

* Cochin Cliina and Siam, besides supplying China and the China 

' The Island of Java Japan and the Philippines, exported 

(luring 1873 very largely into tlie island of 
Java and into Singapore. Saigon alone sent 56,000 tons into Java 
and 31,000 tons to Singapore. 

Java is, however, ordinarily a very large rice-producing tract, 
so largo as to have long since earned for itself the title of 
the granary of })leuty for all the Eastern Archipelago. Rice used 
to 1)0 the staple product of Ji^va though the extent of its cultiva- 
tion is now far surpassed by that of the sugarcane and occasionally 
ctpuilleAl by that of coffee, dhe great bulk of the foreign trade 
is earned on through the ports of Rjitavia, Samarang, and 
Sooibaya hy the Dntch and Chinese. More than lialf tho trade of 
the island cemres in the inipoitaiit Dutch Settlement of Batavia. 

liioM lixi-iim ruoM The rice exports fiom Java and Madura 
Java. ^ little island to tlic nortli of Java belong- 

ing also to tho Dutch), according to I ho following trade rcjturns 
viuy considerably, but it will be seen tliat th(»y cannot be said to 
eviilencc a progressive increase in the Uaflfic : — 


Statcmcat of Exports of Rice from Java and JiEfdfnri. 



Tons. • 



4\)ns. 

\So0 

21,730 

1818 


42 021 

isaa 

41,100 

1840 


41), 480 

isso 

53.100 

1SG3 


55,435 

isai) 

... G5.077 

• 1805 


27,001 

1S40 

88,502 

1800 


43,282 

1841 

40,251 

1807 


20,057 

The detnihvl exports of rice frpm Jav^i 

during the 

year 1863, 

18G5, 18CG, 18G7, wc.re as follows 

: — 




PjilemhaDs^s 


Other places 



lihio, 


(almost i‘ji- 


Holhiiid. 

Bank.i (i5inna- 

Chiiui. 

1iic*Iy SiiiLja- 

Total. 


tra portfO au<l 

])oro II ml the 



TJnvneo. 


Straits). 

Tons. 

* ^ Tons. 

• T»)ns. 

1'ona. 

Tons. 

•isr,3, ... ir>,i9i 

1.M78 

6,481 

17,582 

55,435 

27,001 

‘ ... 

r>,013 

8,053 

11,170 

... h,(»o4 

5,445 

.5,102 

24,731 

43,282 

•1807 ... 

5,038 

115 

l3/)05 

29,057 
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The trade in rice from Java Is now free of duty, fas it is from 
Siam and Cochin-China, but till within the last ten years a 
Customs duty was leyFed of 10 cents per picul * 

The average exports may be put down at about 40,000 tons, of 
which the larger portion is distributed among neighbouring ports, ' 
and particularly Dutch ports in the Archipelago. The prospects 
of the island crops are, howjever, excessively precarious, and nearly 
every year there are imports of rice into 
„Java as well as exports from it/ The 
imports of rice into Java during 1865, 1866, 
and 1867 arc thus given : — 

Imports of Rice into Java. 



Bali. 

Sumatra 

Other places. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3’ons. 

1RC5 

... 8.163 

3,394 

2,140 

13,G97 

IRGG 

... 3 163 

2,621 • 

868 

6,652 

1867 

2,396 

127 

473 

2,996 


These imports are small, hut coupled with the fact that the 
exports from the island do not increase but rather diminish, they 
would seem to show, what has been alleged, that the cultivation of 
rico in Java is on the decline, and certain it is that the sugar 
exports from Java have increased from 6,000 tons to 100,000 tons 
during the last forty years, while the exports of rice have remained 
stationary. In 1872 when the rice crops in Java partially failed, 
„ . . ^ ^ and the island was dependent on im porta- 

lj|mme m Jaya, 1872. Cochin-China supplied 56,000 tons to 

meet the emergency, Siam about 10,000 tons, Burmah about 10,000, 
and Bengal 8,668 tons. Bengal rice to Java is a very new destin- 
ation and remarkable, as Java \)an supply herself more cheaply 
from neighbouring ports ; but the export illustrates favourably the 
vigour of Calcutta trade, and proves also the fact that Bengal 
rico always finds its way wherever rice is really wanted for food. 

The quality of Java table rice exported to Holland is always 
excellent and commands high prices at 
ric? excellent. homc. In 1873, the sliipmcnts from Java 

to ^Europe ^amounted to 3,992 tons against 
9,316 tons in 1872, a falling off attributable of course to the 
famine of the earlier year. The average European exports of 
Java rice are not less than 10,000 tons in the year. 

Leaving the Indian Archipelago and proceeding north iwe still 
find -rice largely cultivated but not in sufficient quantities for 
export. On the contrary the enormously populous* countries of 

* Picul . — A measure of weight ISllbs. ; in Malta t| cwt. (1401bs.) 
in general use in the East : in ordinaril}’^ in China 133 Jibs, 
is 136ibs. lOoz. ; in Japan ^ 
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Eastern Asia are obliged, as we have seen, to trust generally to 
inipoitat'ion. China exports certain qnanti- 
ina expor . 12,000 tons a’year, to the United 

States, but these are apparently re-exports and not native pro- 
* ... , , , duce. From the Philippine Islands alone 

sandex- appears to be a gonuine expoit of 

. native rice (>f some 12,000 tons or sr* annu- 

?ijly ^vliich finds its way to China. Japan su[)porls itself to a 
gieat extent though it imports also, and , particularly fioni 

, 4. f • Cochin-China. Until JS73 any export- 

Japun export of nee. . , . . ^ 1 1 • 

ation iiom this country was strictly prohi- 
bited, but, being now peiniittcd, the lice traders in England 
expect a considerable addition to their supplies Irorn this quarter. 
The grain, being somewhat similar to Java rice, will f)robab1y prove 
a formidable rival if it can be iniportcu nt a moderate price. The 
shipments* of 1873 (including , those v\d Hong- Kong) amounted 
to nearly 6,000 tons with piici‘S ranging from J 3.s. to 15s. 3cZ. 
The exproi'ts from Japan arc expecte d to lie inoie than doubled 
during the present year, when theie is a scaicity of Eengal nee, 
and several cargoes -are reported to have been already sold to the 
tiade at 16s. perewt, 

England is the piincipal ilce consuming and rice importing 


coiiniuy of th-' 


Within the last 


TaEL^TTL^^KiNGDOM. K-'"' *1''' nufx.its lune i.iriwisod crioi- 

niously, inoio than tontold. Tiie following 
statement is collated fioin iiso seooud oditinu <>f Mr. McCJulloeh’flt 
Com mercial Dictionai y ]»ublish( d m JS-l "'. The average imports, 
it will be seen, do nut exe<‘ec] tA\ent.y lh(>nh,aiid tons: — 


Imports inio (ttruf BvUoni f vom 1835 O) lc8l*l,y'/om Mr. 
JMc C nil oc it ’s Co nmu'.ridi/l Dictainfir/j. 



jji'iti&li ItuiiH. 

Suiu:iti:i juhI 

1' fi!*' d 

( Ip'j- 

Totai,. 



\ 71 . 

C( 

1-inn 1 le.s. 



Tuns. 

J tJ ii^. 

'i'(H s 

1 Ull’-). 

4\>n !. 

ISS,' 

1 ] ,f;r.-2 

• 565 

1 1 

1 14 

12.476 

] me, 

7/2^9 

] 

• 1 j s 

56 t 

9.34 1 

1837 

17,()41 

. 1.512 

59 

It) 

1 9,254 

1838 

lo.iyt 

1, -iMj 

25 

102 

] 1,918 

isr;^) 

2C),‘)dr. 

7,1-52 

0 3 

GOO 

28,852 

18-tS 

10,037 

.5 678 

42 

437 

22.195 

1841 

* iy,876 

4,27.9 

7 

272 

24,335 . 

■wLicU 

as neitrly 

as * [Kissiblo 

one-hnif was 

each 3 'ear 

J etained 


consumption audotbe r(\st re-exported. 

Tlie. following Statement will illustiate the. import trade into 
Crejit Britain fr(pn the year 1851? to 1871. Columns are also added 
showing each year the average prices of Caiolma lice and other 


1 L 
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rice in the London markets. This information is derived from the 
(^bicutta Chamber of Commerce who supplied it oflScially to the 
]3cngal Government. The average consumption per head in lbs. 
in each year according to an adjusted rate of population is also 
shown. The figures are entirely oflicial and have been extracted 
from the Abstract of the Lengal Chaiuhjr which was derived fr^m 
the 'frade llet\irns and paitiy from reference to the Trade 
Heturiis thcmsolvrs : — ^ 
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The Comparative Statement below shows the detailed Imports and 
the detailed Re-exports from *t he United Kingdom for lb70, the 
last year of Avliicli detailed official ligurcs are available to the 
vriter in Calcutta : — 


Uiiittd Kmydom^ 1570. 


I.— fcrJKOPE — 
•France 

Hollttiid 


Tons. 

70 a 

cr>i 

1 .75J 


Total from Europe 


2 , cot; 


II.— Amewca— 


• rNorth Ai- 

United Stafes< lanlic Ports 
t South do.,.. 

Total from A merica . . . 


III.— Africa— 


British Possessions, South 
Africa 


IV.- Asia— 


•46 

ISG 

232 


1,549 


British India 

Benpral and Burmah 
Bombay and Scjude 
Madras 
Siam 

Straits Sottlemcnts 
Other countries 

Total from Asia 


Origid Total of Imports 
tha United Kingdom 


153,0.38 

13,821 

.5,l2r> 

17,2:.9 

8,H.30 j 
1,0'J.S ! 


Re^exportii cf Hire f n of in the hush) from 

UniUd 1870. 

f Tons, 

I. — Eukope — 

Iln<;pi.‘i ^ ... ... 1,381^ 

Sv.<*dcn * , . ... 781 

J’ru-=nfi ... ... 1.249 

Il.imbarg ... . 1,079 

Ititmcii ... ... OOl 

Ibdlaud . . ... 3,078 

Iblirium ... ... 6,794 

I'ljuicc ... ... 2!>,780 

I’orliioal, A/or.'^s Madeira 6,059 
‘l’urb(33" Pj ... ... ],33-5 

Mijlka ... 819 

'I’otal into Eiiropo ... 4.5,792; 

IL— Amj '’.RICA- 


199,484 


into 


203,373 


fNoi UiAtlan- 
J tic t.s ... 

'‘"t'-n .-■.•uC. ., 

C I '-a id ' J’orts 


Unitp 1 ►Stab 

British yor( Ii A o., ' 

British Wc'^t Ird. 1 Jfs.and-3.. 
Cuba and PoiLo Kico . . 
Br.a/.U 
Crngnav 

Argentine Confederation ... 

• 

Total in Lo America 
III.— Africa — 

Ejrypt 

M orocoo . , 

West t 'oanl of Atnca (Eritisb) 
iJuio ditto, (Fvnvigu) 

Total into Africa 

TV. — Asia — 

Sy^’a and ralostmo 

Other counlricr. 

Grand Total of He -exports from 
the Uiiitod Kingdom 


11 , 003 : 

325 

7 

],9G0 

C,246 

27,809 

3,372 

1,141 

2,254 

54,177 


785 

1,165 

816 

4.319 


1,109 


5,079 


111,076 


This Statement is derived from the Returns of tlie Euglish Board. 
Dlscrejancy botwacn Irade, and it will not f.iil to strike any 
|he-indiafl and EnglisU one who may examine tlie fi£;nres, that there 
. «pladkuon"“* ’*'* considerable discrepancy between tlie 

« . ' • imports from British India .ns shown herein, 

*nd the exports from British 2ndia to the United KipLolom as 
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already shown in tljis paper from figures supplied by Indian official 
sources. The imports from Bengal and Burmah during 1870 are 
shown at 153,038 tons ; we have already seen that the com! ii.ed 
, r * ’ f*nnri Bengal and Burmah diirng 1870 — 71 to the United 
^ M»r:ountedjj^ according to the Indian returns, to 388,4-3^ 
i n s divSCiepancy, moreovt r, has existed year by year as the 
" vuiiv %urea will show : — 

1 867-68. i8^-^"T8(j'^7^ 1870 - 71 . 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Total quantities of Jlice 
exported from India to 
the United Kingdom 

as pel India volume ... 328,405 418,585 250,818 397,021 

1867. 1868. 1869. • 1870. 

Tons. ^ Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Total quantities of Eice 
imported into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom from India 

as per English volume 131,051 206.626 193,124 172,288 

These results have attracted the attention both of the Home 
and Indian Governments, and in India a satisfactory reply has been 
given to tluxso who would impugn the accuracy of the local figures. 
Indeed tlie substantial accuracy of tho Indian figures which, 
during recent years, Lave* been compiled with great care, is 
ninlonbted. Some excess under any circumstances would be ex- 
pected in view of the ilumerous casualties, shipAvrecks, &c., to Avhich 
such a trade as the Indian export trade in rice must be subjected. 
But the leal exy)lauatlon of the difference is to found in the 
circumstance alieady pointed out in this article, while dealing with 
the export trade from Ihitlsh Burmah, that the rice exporting 
vessels only clear nominally from India for the United Kingdom, 
but " await orders for their real destina^tion on arrival, whicli 
may be to any quarter of world, and that the exports, 
which are acccudingly registered in IqcUa for the United 
Kingdom, are, in fact, not imported into England, and do not 
therefore enter into the home returns. Similar discrepancies 
to those which exist between the Customs Returns of India., and 
Gr^at Britain will be found to exist in the returns ofrall other 
countries that trade wdth one another. Ev^^n betw^een such neigh- 
bourly countries as.Phigland and France there is a discrepancy 
l)etwren the Annual Trade Returns amounting in value to lea 
millions or tAA^enty millions sterling yearly, on the side of excess ^ 
of exports from France. It is indeed quite certaiifthat we .have 
uO reason to distrust the accuracy 6f our Indian Statistics of Trade. , 
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The subject of the Rice Import Trade into Great Britain will be 
Prices current of lice suppleAieiited by the subjoined statement 
in London. which shows the ordinary prices current of 

cleaned rice in Loudon as they averaged in 1873, and opened in the 
•January of the present year. The prices are those of cleaned rice 
per cwt. according to the Weekly Kice Circular issued by the 
Lojidon Rice Brokers Association, January 2rKl, 1874, 

• / 1873. 1874. 

Bengal— s. d. to s, d, s. d. to s. d. 

Good to fine white, per cwt ... 13 0 „ l3 6 J5 0 „ 16 6 

Middling to good middling ... 11 6 „ 12 6 13 6 „ 14 6 

Ordinary ... 10 0 „ 11 0 11 0 „ 12 0 

Broken ... 10 0 „ 10 6 10 6 „ 11 0 

Askooiie ••• 10 0 „ 10 6 116 „ 12 0 

Dacca and Burdwan ... 9 3 „ 10 0 10 6 „ 11 0 

Ballam*and Moonghy — 

Good to fine ... ...96 „ 10 0 12 0 „ 12 6 

Oicdinary to good middling ... 90 „ 93 110„116 

Casla ... ... 8 0 „ 8 3 10 0 „ 10 6 

M AD HAS— 

Ordinary to good 110„116 116„120 

Burmah — 

Arhacan — 

Necransie, ordinary to good ... 8 9 „ 9 0 10 9 „ 11 3 

Rangoon — 

Good t o’* fine ... ... 9, 6 „ 9 9 11 0 „ 11 6 

Ordinary to iniJJliiig ... 9 0 „ 9 3 10 3 „ 10 9 

Bassein — 

Good to fine ... 9 6,, 9 9 11 0 „ 11 3 

Ordinary to good middling ... 90„ 93 103 „109 

Moulmein — 

Good to fine ... ...,03,, 96 113 „116 

Ordinary to good middling ... 9 0 „ 9 3 10 9 „ 11 0 

Java — 

Good to fine ... 14 0 „ 19 0 no stocks. 

Ordinary to good middling ►... 11 C* „ 13 0 do. 

Siam — 

Garden ... ... 9 6 „ 10 0 no stocks. 

♦Field ... ... 7 6 „ 8 0 do. 

SaigTon — 

Round ... ... 9 0 „ 9 3 no stocks. 

• Lqng ..I ... 7 6 „ 8 0 do. 

Japan-^ 

* Japan .. 14 6 to 15 6 

Madagascar— 

Madagascar ... ,.,110„130 no stocks. 
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III conclusion the writer has tabulated for convenience sake the 
Conclusion siuninarized results that have been arrived at 

in the couise of this article regarding the ex- 
ports aod imports of rioe. In the left-hoad column of the table^ 
below ore sliown the approximate aveiage total export produce of 
the rice producing couiitncs excluding re-expoits, and in tlie right- 
hand cokimn ap[>rar the aviuag** total imports of the ricocon-^^ 
suming and importing countries : — ^ ' 

Ahstvact general slaienieni shovjiurj the sea exports and sea im- 
ports of rice in ike 'icorkL 


Exports from 

Tons. 1 

Bengal about 500,000 j 

Madras 100,000 I 

r.urmali 700,000 j 

Saigon 250,000 

Siam 150.000 

Java 40,000 

Italy 70,000 

Spain 8,000 

Miscellaneous 22,000 


Imports into 

Tons. 

United Kingdom, Eu- 
rope, Ausrialia, and 


.America, about ' 800,000 

Cliiu.a, &c 320,000 

Straits, &c 100,000 

Ceylon, &c 1.50,000 

Mauritius 125,000 

Ilonrbon 7,500 

West Indies... 40,000 

Arabian 'and Persian 

Culfs 60,000 

British India (cbietly 

Bombay) .X.. 200,000 

Miscellaneous 37,500 


Total of sea Exports 1,840,000* 


Total of sea Imports - - 1,840,000 
II. J. S. Cotton. 



Art. VI.— INDIAN FAMINES, AND THE DUTY 
OF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION 
WITH THEM. 

• • 

I N our formor article on the above .subject there were some 

j)f)Lnts which wo treated more cuisoiily than wo should 
have done, but for the limited time and space* at our disposal, and 
into which we now piopo^e to enter moie fully ; oilier^ wnicii it 
seems desirable to leview in the light of the criticism which our 
previous remarks have elicited. 

The question of the ]nohit)ition of exports was dealt with from 
a purely economical point of view. We pointed out that it was 
a questitui between the comparative importance of immediate 
and temporary needs and future permanent interests ; that the stop- 
page cj' an tixpurt <r;ule for even a single season, generally in- 
volved more or less risk of its diversion into other cliannels, a liabi- 
lity which Avo might have illu.strated by the permanent transfer 
to tliis country of a considerable portion of tlie itussiaii trade in 
oil-seeds, owing to its temporary suspcuision dining the Ciiinean 
War ; and that one povrerful argurm'nt against lasldy incuiiing this 
risk, was the circumstance tliat India, in the surplu.s produce 
normally exjiortcd hy her, posse.sscd what was in tact a surplus 
store ufiou which to draw in case of cmcrg<mt necessity at home. 

It has been oljccted that the risk of the diversion into otlier 
channels whicli would uiise from the suspension of tlie Indian 
rice trade, for a single yenr, is: .so small as to he not worth con- 
sideration. Probahly. tlie same would have been said of the linseed 
■trade of llnssia at tlu' comnienci ment of the (hinnaau War. 'j’he 
fact is that the risk is an indefinite one ; and tlm mo.st whicli 
can be said in extenuatieii of it, is that, up to a certain ])oiut, the 
shorter tlie perioil duiiug which ihc jirohibilion lasted, the less 
considerable it W'uuld be. 

d'ho Hindoo Patriot, to which we aic indebted for tlie most 
intelligent cntiiasm on our arli<*le wiiich ha,. a]>pearf‘d, hiings 
w hat at 111 st :dgh(. appeals a mueii moie forinida,l>!e. objection to 
('Ur# argument regarding the v.du<‘, in a year of famim^, (»f (luvt 
surjijus cnlMvation which, in onlinary ycais, turni.dics tlie supply 
for t'Xportation. The wider sa,ys : “No doubt our expoitalioii 
crnites a surjdrs, but if any portion of that suTplu.s is prevt nted. 
froni 'going out by high pi i'^e.s, is it any proof that our cxpm’ts 
benefiti us in our famines '^ Suppose tlie average export of rice 
froni Bengal is 800,000 tons per annum, and that it comes down 
to*ieo,000 tons in a year of famine in consequence of a rise iu 
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price. Does this clififerencc of 200,000 or any portion of 

this difift'rence speak in our favour? 

We think that, before it can be made to do anytbln^^ of the 
kind, it must be proved that the quantity of rice produced by 
us has fallen short more than two-thiids of the usual quantity.** 
We presume that in the last sentence of the above passage, 
more than two-thirds '* is a clerical error, for less than two-thirds. 
The Indian Economist makes virtually tlie eaine objection to 
our argument, when it says Of what use is an insurance 
against scarcity, if in a season of such disastrous failure as 
the present, the margin is still to be held sacred for export ? 
‘Having no import trade in food/ the people, we are assured, 
are happy in growing year by j^ear more food than they really 
want, since the surplus becomes a sort of insurance against 
seasons of failure. Plainly so, but only upon the supposition 
that the surplus is retained in the country at such ' seasons 
for home consumption. Of wliat* value is it otherwise? In 
round figures, the people have ^1,000, 000 acres of land* under 
food for their own wants, and anotlier million acres for the 
sup})ly of the export dtunaud. Now, if in a season of scarcity, 
when the lit million acres have yielded no more than the 
usujil ]>roduco of 2t), the people can- but add (he produce of 
the million acres for export iheiado, they are gainers hy so much, 
but only upoii the supjiosition tliat they retain it. The export 
demand, in st) far as it is an insurance against such seasons as 
the present, might plainly as wtdl cease, unles.s the dornand is to 
be waived at such ]K'ii(u]s. Unless the export is prohibited, the 
growth of a sur]dus for the foreigner in ordinary years becomes tho 
direct occasion of aggravating tlicT siifTeiings (»f the p(H)plo ; and 
it is most strange that ti»is should be ovfiiiooked. Tiie export 
demand, by the Rujiposition, is a normal diain (d wo many bundled 
thousand tons a, year, repres nting the pj’odiice of the niaigin of 
soil devoted to its gi'owih. Unles>, then, (Ins dcinam] b(3 suspend 'd 
or prohiliiteJ when failure has occurred, tho people aic (‘xposed 
to a heavy, gratuitous com petition fiom this demand upon tlnir 
already narrow resources. Say, hiie harvest has yic'hh d, as now, 
but one-third of the usual quantity, and tliat tie cxpoit demand 
represents the ordinary ])roducc of a million acr-^s. It is tin n 
clear that if the export demand is to bo satisfird, it Will 
this year absoib the produce of tkvee millions of acics„ instead 
of one, and this demand, insLeatl of mitigating the scarcity, 
will indefinitely aggravate it, by cm>ipcting Avi'ih the people 
for possession of tlieir already narrow reservv', Jt is strange, 
we say, that this fact should be overlooked. Jf the e,xistence of 
the export demand is to be of an 3^ use whatever to tjie people 
periods of dearth, it can only be by stopping the export at such 
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seasons altogetlicr, and retaining this margin of produce for 
home consiimptiou. To seclire myself against a want of potatoes, 

I may choose to grow enough in ordinary years for myself and 
iny next-door noiglibour, but if, when failure comes, and the 
land has not yielded enough even for myself, I am to admit his 
e^iim to an equal share thereof — it is clear ftiat I had better ha\o 
left tjic export business alone. There is this peculiarity., too, in 
in the export demand for rice, that it is the ilcmand of a 
competitor prepared to pay almost any price for it. Wc commend 
this very obvious rcllection to Mr. Furrell, who lays great stress 
upon an argument tiiat is plainly a fallacy.^’ 

Doubtless, iu order that the export reserve to wliich wc have 
been referring, sliould, in any given season of scarcit3q prove 
beneficial to the country, it is essential that the proportion ol 
that reserve pievcnted from going out of the country, should 
gi'oalcr flian the jnoporiion ^Yhich the deficiency in the crop hear; 
to the total out-turn. 

If Ukj deficiency amounts to one-tliird of the crop, tlicu il 1; 
necessary that a normal export of say six lakhs of tons, sliould bo 
re<luccd below four lidxhs before it can bo said to benefit the countiy . 
Whether the natural rise in prices, resulting from a scarcity wmild, 
in any given season, lead to so great a I'oducllon as this, would 
depend a great dyal ujfon the state of stocks and prices elsewhere, 
that is, it would depend, to a great extent, iijion tlie point at whicli 
1 h(j lisc in pneo might subject Indian rice to competition witli that 
of other coimtri('.s. Our argument, however, is concerned not \vdlh 
an}’ paiticular season of .scarcity, but with the general question of 
the beiu'fit. of such a loscrve as that refeiTcd to in the long rim ; 
not ^vith the present alone, hut Mvith the future also. Nor is tlie 
us( fulness o(’ surplus production confined to the (\‘uso of a spon- 
taneous lisc of ]irices diverting to liomc use a greater proportion, 
of it than that above Imlicated. Tlie objection of llie Induuh 
J'J CO noil list, and, l)y implication, that of the Hindoo Patriot assume s 
that our condemuatioii of the prohibilitioii of exjiorts is absolute 
aud uiicouditioiial. Jjiit this is iK;t the case. Wc distinctly stated 
in our article tliat it was (juite (,^)nccivalTlc that the actual emer- 
gency might be so pre^ssing as to lender it iiecc.ssaiy to piohibit ■ 
poitation in spite of all cousidcra Lions morci 1 emote tliaii that of thc^ 
imnjculiato saving of life. We urged the aigument under discu.: 
.^ioll not i^s a ground for never prohibiting exjioi (ation under any . 
c ircumstances whatever, but as a reason against liastily adopting 
saich u*meaiaire* in tlu^ absence of extreme necessity. Our argu 
luent, m short, is. this : By jirohibiting exjiortat ion, even foi a 
season, you incur more or less risk of inllieting a juaiiianent injury 
ou the export 4 i'ade. You cannot correctly eslimatc the extent <»(' 
this injury, \Yhich niPy be of an> magnitude, fiom the loss of a lew 
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ciistomcrs to tlic entire extinction of ilie trade Abstain, tbereforpy 
from adopting such course without necessity, in order that yozi 
may be able to avail yourself of it in case of necessity. 

It is perfectly true that, as the Indian Economist says, youj^ 
reserve is of no advajilage to you unless you use it. But tlie same 
may be said of any rcsijrve. On the other hand it is of tlu3 vc* y 
nature of a reserve that it should not be used except in a ctise of^ 
absolute necessity. 

The more the export trade of India is fostered, the greater will • 
be her surplus production over and above her own A\anls in 
ouliiiiuy seasons; and the greater this s\irplns pTodnetion, the 
larger will he the area from which it will be possible for her to 
draw lj('r supplies in case of such a famine as would just fly 
the proliibilion of exportation. On the otln'r hand, eveiy thing 
that injures the export trade tends to reduce this aiea, and so 
far to render unavailable the very remedy our critics advocate as 
the most e fleet; lal tliat couhl be ad(»pled. 

'J'horo is one point on which, lliough evidently in doubtasio 
Ills interpretation of tlioni, the wiitei in the JIkhlIoo J\ttrwi ha^. 
|)iol)al)1y misnpprelieiuled <»ur view's. We relbr to the subject of 
inifioHath'm in (jonncclion witli famines. 

On this ])()int the l\iirLol .sa\s : “ Of all llio inonsurcs wliicli 
\i is ncc’cssary for the Chivc'rnnu ni. t.o undertake tu (Jidor to ave rt 
tlie divngcr of the famine, iinpoitation of food from foieign 
C(junliies seems tons to be tin* one which alone can be of any 
jca,l us(* and efficacy. It is to bo regretted that Mi. Funell lia. 
.sp(*lven lathei vaguely and indistinctly on tliis point. One tiling, 
Jn»w'('V(u, he has said very ch'arly and ]jointcdIy, and tliat is t ha t 
inipoi tation from abi oad luiist iiuolve ‘ enormous expense.’ Jhit 
isthat a leasfm why n(» food slnjohl Ik^ iuipoi ted horn ioieigu cnuu 
tries (' Ale not millions u}Mvn imilions s]Mml npnu public woilvs 
of r|ucstioiKd)le iililiiy ami iiundreds ol iniHion.s spent in war-, and 
useless <jua?r<*l,s i' And is the duty of saving a. wliolc nation liom 
he;-; Sfsioiis, less solemn, less sacred ^ thaai t hat otbaeetmg 
a hairack or fighting a foe who may not he in tln^ wiong? 

AVc cjuite agree with the wi’iter of tlic above that, in a faniim^ of 
any vsevciily, the remedy which will he most, effeetual, and wddu li 
will he necessary to the lull eiiicaey of other remeilies, is impoi tat ion. 
I1 is possible llial, in the little we said on t-his head in oui foiniei 
art icle, we did not express oursches so clearly as we ndglii have 
done. 

When w'o spoke of importation fiom abroad ns la ing a -means 
whkdi could not he dependc<l on to “ pre\ ent ” famine in India, 
an anihiguity in the w'ord ‘‘ prcverit ' peiliaps rendered us liable 
to imsinterj>rGtal ion. As wc can fimi no more sititable w'ord,«wa3' 
Avill explain what we mean by nu example. In a cuuntiy like 
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)Lrigl:iud, wlioro ilie normal ])nce^^ of corn do not difler very 
widely from tho^io j)iovriiHn<#r in neiglibouiing foreign rnarkebs, 
.'itid a ctntaiij am<mnt, el' imporLatiou ta,k('s [dace even in ordinary 
ia^'isons, famine is impos.^ilde, except in tlie case of a lailure of 
•the harvest alfeoting a great part of Kuro|)(‘ ; ior every rise in price 
is, immediately rcsjxjiided to by an increa^.(iLl inflnx of foreign 
corn. Such a coiaitiy may fairly look to importation as a 
• ^landing guarantee against famine. 

Wlieji we say India caiiuot depend upon importation to prevent 
’ famine, we mean Unit sIk' is liot in the abova? ' position, (ho exttmt 
to wbicli [)i-ice3 must rise in order to at t met foieign corn being such 
t ha,l. iiuicli of the miseliief of famiiK^ will Is'uo supt'rvened in the 
interval. It is only e\ traordinai y action on the jiart of (Jovern- 
ment that can hiing im[)or(at.l(jn into play at an earlier [jcriod, and 
jsuch action comes under the head of cure rath(n*than of ])i(‘vc‘ntioii. 
d'hero is • nothing t(^ ho said against it in case o( llec(^^slty, hut 
t’heie IS ev(‘ry thing to Ik; said fn favour ol <lolng all that is [les^ihlo 
and leasonabJo to prcaamt such nec<'s^ity arising. 

It still jmnains ibi us to coU'^ider what may bo called tlio 
M[mtai)le objections to the pioliibltion ot e\[)oitatioii ; and they 
.oe oj‘ a vei y foiiuidablo cli.'iracrm’. 

Ill the tirst, pLieo the iru'asuic; would bo an inliuman one, 
A laig(; ]jrt;[)(U I ion, probably, on tli axinage,, at. least llii’co 
iouillis ol tlic .Annual espoil, is d<*.'!iinMj to I ed lie; Indian 
[,>o[>ulation of vaiious coionie.^ Ivjually le.-liielei to nee as their 
’■!a])le jood.'this ^ *pul.itioij is in a fa? woi.^k; siUialion than 
india. ('ven in a lauiiiny as K^g.ud.. tiie Jiiean,: ot obtaining it ; 
i'>r having no produeiioii of ils own at all, it is abMilutidy 
d( pendent u]>on the .siipplj(‘S , j| obt;dn; tiom abioad. An 
^ndi^(‘rimlnare stoppage of the expoiiation would, thc'retore, 
iesuh ill inilicting ou it an amount ol iiiisiny much more 
--mums than ^voul<l bo pieveiili'd by the compamlively tiiHing 
addition to the food .supply ol Ihi : eountry whieli sueli a. measure 
would seciirt', even it tins addition all went towa,ids tho uliet ol 
the distie>.-!. in(h*edy tht; tlieet ot tli ea,suio ^v<;uid he tho 
mere cheapmiiiig of i u;c in one, [>la('e .it the cost <d <. reatiiig; 
absolute dearth in others. 

But in the (‘a..',e of the [iresrut famine, tlio di.stre.sse( distiiids 
won hi not obtain the full beiielit, or nearly heiietit, (d t he. 

<iimiriution of iirice. For this diminution wsjuM take plaia; hist, 
not in tln^ distressed <!istiiets, hut at t.lu' [lorts oi export, or in the 
producing distrkits ; and one of its immediate lesulis would he to 
stiniulafe consumption in the.^c place?, so that a eon.siderablo [loition 
ol tlip addition made to tin* Ibod sup[)ly ol tlie couiil.iy would 
.iievcf reach the liistressiid distiicts at all. 

Wc have, indeed, heard it urged that the Colonies could obtain 
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their rice olsoAvltorc, as the Indian Government is now oljlnininc; 
rice elsewhere, to supply the plac6 of tluib exported.. If six 
months notice of thd prohibition were given, this miglit possibly 
bo the case. But a long notice would have been impossible in 
the case of the present famine, and, from the nature of the case* 
wo\il(l, in all probability, be impossible in the ease of any 
famine ; ^nd, looking at the distance from the possible sQurcos 
of rice supply of most of the colonies concerned, it seems .very* 
doubtful whether, in the ordinary course of trade, the atrange- 
nicnts necessary could bo made in time. As to (extraordinary action 
by the Colonial Governments for the ])urpose, it is evidently much 
easier for a single Government in the imim diatc neighbourhood of 
tije rice producing countries, than it would be for them, to oi)erato 
111 this way. 

Had Lord Northbrook prohibited exportation, therefore, it Avould 
have been necessary to have exemp^ted tliese colonies IVom (he 
o[jeration of ibo measure ; and, with this limitation, the prohibition 
Would have added very little to the stock of food in the country. 

Then w’C have to consider the olfect which the prohibition 
would have on holders of rice in this country. . 

In our previous article w'c roinaikcd, on tliis head, tliat it 
would be easier for the Government to eom))eiir>ate I he tradms 
whose interests w^cre aflectcd, than to impoit fooi^j, or compensate 
its subjects for the deprivation of it. 

As regards actual contracts, no doubt, tliis is true. Bui the 
holders of such contracts would he a very limited class compared 
with the large body of holders of grain for re-salc in the country in 
the open market ; and it would he practically iin[)o-sihIe for Iho 
(h)vennnont to comjiensato tlicdattcr witliout (exposing iisclfto 
wholesale fraud, since, <‘veii if the suffciers could be discovered, 
tluMr losses could not be ascertained. 

Let us consider for a moment wdiat are the sev('ral coiirs('s open 
to the GovTrmneiil iu a crisis like the present, for the ])urposo of 
increasing the food .sup])Iy of the country and relieving distress, 
ami what is likely to bii the effect of the adoption of each of them 
on the interests of the luyidors of grain, on those oi' the community 
at largo, and 011 that portion of the population wdio stand must in 
need of ndiof. The Government may simply piohibit exportation, 
and then fold its hands ; or it may prohiliit ('xpoilatioii and at 
tlic same time engage in relief operations ; or it may adopt' the 
plan which it has followed in the present instance, of allowing 
exportation to take iis course and count 7 oracl ing its effect by 
extensive purchases of grain, at home or abroa/l, or both at home 
and abroad. 

The first of these courses would result prim aril 3^ in a heayy 
fall iu the price of giain, notin thC| famine districts, but iu the large 
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producing dislrictR niid at the places of export. As a direct conse- 
rpK'iice of this fall, the hohters of grain, at the time of tlie prohi- 
hition, would he involved in serious loss, while consumption would 
l>e laigely stimulated throughout the tracts immediately affected 

* by tlie fidl. By and bye, as part of this grain found its way, 
ifl the ordinary course of trade, to the distfessed tracts, a fall in 
pricers woiUd take place there also ; hut it would he a comparative- 

* ]y slight fall, and the Government would find itself still responsible 

. tor a \ridc area of unrelieved distress. 

None, however, of those wlio have advocated tlie prohibi- 
tion of exportation, have proposed it as a substitute for relief 
operations on the part of Government. AVhat has been urged 
i-; tljat, by prohibiting the exportation, Government would 
liave been able to buy ils grain at cheaper rates, ajid to have 
thrown it into the distressed districts more promptly. 

No chfuht the prohibition would have been attended by the first of 
these results. The cost of the relief operations would have been sen- 
M!)ly less. But whence would the saving have come ? Obviously 
out of the j)ockets of the grain men'luujts. In other words, a 
])orrK)n of tlie binden of relieving tfho populaliou of the distressed 
districts v/ould liavc been transferred from the shoulders of the 
commuuitv at large to those of a limited class of the community. 
To some per.sons it may appear that tliere would have been no 
gn'at injustice in this. The loss of the grain merchant, they may 
say, would hc3 merely a deduction fiom the extraordinary profits 
lie had cafculated on making out jof the necessities of his 
n(‘ighl)ours. But we cannot take this view of the case. Wo 
])i)irUed out in our funner article that a, season of scarcity is by 
no means nectvssarily a season of- extraordinary profits to tlie grain 
inoichant. In any case such profits would be confined chiefly to 
UiohC who might have purchased their stocks from tlie producers. 
But grain goes through many bauds in its progress from the 
]>roducers to the exporters, and there is very little room to doubt 
that a large portion of the saving to the community whicli would 
have resulted from prolii biting cjxportation without long notice, 
M ould have come, not out of the extrafudinary profits, hut out of 
the ordinary commercial jirotit.s, or out of the capital, of tlio 
merchants in whose hands it might have liapponed to he at the time. 
Nofvg if there is one thing clear about the cost of meeting a great 
])ul*lic calamity of this kind, it is that, on grounds of mere equity, 
it shoukr he met ill fair proportion by all the taxable classQS of 
tiie c^^mrauniP}^ Any measuro which tends to shift it on to the 
shoulders of a parjiicular class is on that ground alone deserving of 
unq-ualified condemnation, 

^As to (he g^in in point of time which, it is said, would have 
resulted from tlio adoption of tjic policy ^ve arc considering, we are 
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peisuLidccl Lliat Miere avouM either have l)eeii none, or it would have 
been fio insignificant as to Avcigh nothing in the scale against the 
iui(|uitous consequence just pointed out. The events of tlie last 
few weeks have shown conclusively that, with the carriage available, 
grain could not have been thrown into the distressed districts* 
more rapidly than itdias been, even if the entire quantity pii,\“ 
chased and to be purchased by the Coverninent hjd beeu in 
Calcutta” within a fortnight of the cutting of the crop. From' tlio ’ 
time the Government commenced its relief operations, the .supply 
of carriage has boon constantly behind the supply of grain in luind 
for despatch. The sole advantage of the prolii])ifioii would jiave 
beeu the saving in the price of the grain, and this saving Avould 
liavc boon cflccted at the cost o£ a groat Avrong. 

Were the position of the exporting districts in relation to those in 
Avhich relief is required, different to Avhat it is, the argument in favour 

piohibltiug the cx])ortatiou for the sake of gaining tiuAe might 
be much stronger. If, for instance, the bulk of i]»e giaiu tle^^ined 
for exportation passed thvougli the <list r(‘sscd districts thcMUseUes ; 
or their iminc^diatc ncighbourhooii, a la,rgc economy of both t-inu' 
and carriage might result fioni interce])tiug it. Ihit, so far fjoin 
tliis being the case in the present instance, it takes as long, if not, 
longer, to convey grain from the groat rice producing distilcts o( 
Eastern Bengal to Behar, as from Calcutta. 

One point in connection Avitli llie (juestion remailis to bo consider- 
ed. Tiicre is some reason to fear that a largo portion of the grain 
Avhicli the Government is importing, is less adapted to tluj ro(|ui]c- 
inents of the people it is intended to feed, tiian grain ])ureljased m 
the country would have beeu. We are 1(un|jted to say tliat ])e(iple 
Avho prefer hunger to changing their food from one Iviml of la o to 
another deserve to starve. But, iu any case, avo do not tliiuk il, can 
)je slioAYii that the recouiso by the Coverninent to Burmali f«>i' iic(' 
was a necessary result of its policy of allowing cxpotialion. jjaigc 
(juantities of grain were bouglit in the Iiulia.u mail^eis, and ceo- 
iioinical motives alone i^revented nioio being so bought. 

We discussed in oiir piovious article the .. mode and rate of 
payment of labourers on relief Avoeks. 

The rule Ave then insisted on, of course, invfdves tbc np|>]i(\'ition 
of a strict labour test. If, iu order to guanl against jnjm3Mo 
private employers of labour, it is necessary that the rates ol ic- 
muueratioii should not be scmsibly higbei* than the market rates, 
so long as tliose rates are sufticieiit to procure the miniuum Vpiantity 
of food recpiircd to maintaiu a labourer in grdinary, bealtb, it ( b- 
viously folloAvs that a full day’s work, ai’cuiiling to the usage of 
the couutiyg should be required from day LiUuureis, Avhile, as 
regards piece Avork, the (|ue,stioii does not arise. 

In the case of able-bodied laboiuers, indeed, it Avould be difficu’It 
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<o {liscovrr any valid argument lor departure from this rule. 
jVellher llie fact (liat Government is the employer of their labour, 
nor iliat the time is one of scarcity, can furnish any excuse for 
^ ('xl raordinary idleness on tlic part of such persons. Apart from the 
interests of their employers, a powerful reason for insisting on the 
ITill tale of work is to be found in the nccessiry of guarding against 
Ihe iclief works hccoming a refuge for iillers. On the oik 5 hand it 
would he a serious injustice to eircourago an unnecessarily wasteful 
expenfliturt' of the tax-payers’ money, by which, it should be cou- 
staiitly kept in mind, the cost of tire Avoiks, so far as they prove iin- 
remuueralive, will, in the end, have to he met ; on the other hand, 
since the rcboui’ces of Government an^ limited, to encourage idlers 
is to injuri) the honest poor, l)y precipitating their exhaustion. 
The object f)i I lie woilvs, it must be remembered, is to supplement 
the labour tiind of the country, not to throw upon the State the 
'hurden of finding gratuitous iood for its labouring population, and 
tlnis cv)iitracting the .supply of efileiimt labour. 

lint* these arguments, it will he urged, apply only to able-bodied 
labourers, wli('reas there are the aged, tin; infant, llie emaciated, find 
liio-iti nnus(^(I to hard labour to he provided for. ^i’liis is, no doubt, 
tnie ; hut it does riot seem to us to affect lh(‘ (]uesLioii of the labour 
l^^>t as fai as the iirincijial lelief works arc concerned. Such relief 
works are not jhc )no})er ])lace for these classes of people. As to 
the sick and infirm, it is not only liigldy dangerous, from a sanitary 
]>oinl of vi^Mv, that they should be (uicouraged to congregato 
logolhej on gi(':it public woiks, whcrc^ slieltor must generally ]>o 
in-uflicieiii, and wliere if epidemic disease broke out among tliom. 
r'ucuin^l ances would favour its s[)roa.d among the healthy in tlic 
higlic.^t [)<)sm 1 )Io JigTco. In the ‘second plaei*, it would be impossibh^ 
to woi k a dilfeieiitial labour tost (dlectively without complicalod 
at rangeinrnts, wiiicli would guadi uple tlic amount of supervision 
leijuiu'd and thus add laig('ly to the* cost of the works. This class 
<*iigl]t, hoi h in their own interests and in those of tlio public at 
hi.rge, to bo piovided lor aS) nea,i their homos as possible, after 
ln'iiig siibjecb'tl to a. niodieab or cjuasi-tnedicai tt‘st. The olject in 
view should he to lestorc theiit (% health as soon as })ossiblc, and 
1 heir to draft them olf to t he relief works. For lliis purpose, they 
should receive iue<lical care a.', well as food, ami in the meautimo, it 
wojild, ill many ca^es, necessary to excuse them from labour 
allogotl^r. For ihose unused to hard laliour, liglit labour should ho 
supplied, care hiung taken that no persons are included in- tliis 
class •whom the cu!stuni., of tlui country do not absolutely 
‘.excuse?*. • 

There is a consitleiable class of persons who, though used to 
agricultural l«ihour, would be very loth to work as navvies on pub- 
lic w^iks, 01 even to work in •the lich.U lur liiie* The system of 
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aiding the ordinary agricultural work of the country, advocated hy 
us in our former article, would exactly meet the case of tliis class ; 
and it seems to us to'ue a serious defect in the present scheme of 
relief works that it does not include, or includes to a very limited 
extent, such a system, 

* JAMES W. FURKELL.' 



Art. VIL— OUDH AND OPl'IUISM. 

Talefl of rustic happiuess — 

Pet uicioiis tales ! insidious strains ! 

That steel the rich man’s breast, 

And mark the lot unblcst, 

The sordid vices and tbe abject pains, 

Wbioh evermore must be 

Tbe doom of ignorance and penury ! 

Coleridge, 

H owever vague and various may be tl)e notions entertained 
by P]nglislnnen in England of the past history, the present 
position, and the future prospeets of their countrymen in India, it 
may be said with tolerable confidence that the general feeling on 
the snlijoct is one of complacency, and that almost every one 
who ever bestows a tbonght on India is convinced that our Govern- 
ment of the country is a blessing to its people and a triumph of 
civilisation. And it is impossible to deny that British India does 
present an imposing spectacle to the world, and that it is natural 
for an Englishman to feel a not ignoble satisfaction at tlic thought 
that some two hundred millions of Asiatics are being ruled at 
once, as bo believes, vigorously and beneficently, by little more than 
one hundred thguisand of bis countrymen. The Anglo-Indian 
Empire may not unfairly be called the most remarkable experi- 
ment in govqruing whieli tlic world has ever seen. As regards 
peace, order, and general tranquillity, lacvcr before have such vast 
results been produced by such limited means. Life and property 
are probably as secure from violence as in most European 
countries ; the authority of the law is unquestioned ; and the purity 
of the tribunals by which it is administered, so fiir at least as they 
aie comj)()sed of Europeans, beyond suspicion. These are the most 
obvious, if not the only obvious, aspects of the Anglo-Indian Em- 
]>ire ; and it is natural that the contemplation of them should 
inspire the British public with feelings of paidonable pride, and 
result in a widespread impression that India is tbe best possible 
outlet for such cultivated cuerg^ as can’find no field for action at 
home. 

It would be, of course, impossible to estimate with any approach 
to {5’ecisiou the degree of influence which this impression exercises 
among tl^e motives which year by year draw men to fill tbe ranks 
of the Civil Service. VVithout, however, taking too sanguine a 
view .of human nature, or at least of the nature of compelition- 
Vallahfir, that 

jiivenura receus 
Examen Kois timenduui 
Paitibus/' 
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it may be safely affirmed that the belief tliat an Indian career 
affords a wide sphere of usefulness; and that a faithful discharge 
of the duties of an Indian civilian necessarily means an ad- 
vancement of the cause of progress, is the main motive with some, 
and a more or less influential motive with almost all of those wlio ' 
adopt it. It would h^ too much, probably, to say that a majority 
or even a large minority, come to this country animated by anything 
like steady or sustained enthusiasm for the lofty idea underlying the 
concrete details of the working life before them ; bvit few can fail 
to feel that the career which they have chosen :s at least one 
which ought to awaken enthusiasm, and which in their bcrSt 
moments they will never regret having adopted. Such a belief 
is the best compensation which a man can have for the depriva- 
tions of exile. But what if the basis on whicli it rests be cut 
from under it, or even bo so far weakened as to render the belief 
itself tottering and insecure? To find that one has bashed one's 
life on a delusion is one of the most bitter of experiences, 
and to suspect that this is so. one of the most painful of 
doubts. It may seem a somewhat violent transition to pass to 
the condition of Oudh from such general reflections as these, 
but it is only a reversal of the train of thought which sug- 
gested tliem. 

Quem Dens vult perdere prius deme^)faL Never was this 
grim old saying more grimly illustrated than it N\as in Oudh at 
the time of the Mutiny, when the peasantry, or as many of 
them as were sufficient, under the (urcii instances, to pass for tlie 
whole, committed one of Ihe most deplorable acts of infatuation 
on record by throwing themselves into the arms of the revolted 
Taluqdars, one-half of whom were their natural enemiiis, and flve- 
sixths of the remainder their exceedingly doubtful fnends. How 
far tills fatal step was due to torrorism, and to wbat extent, if at 
all, it was spontaneous, me i|uestious which it would now he 
difficult, if not impossible, to answer. But whatever the cause, 
tlie result was the Taluqdari Settlement. The effect of this iden- 
tilicalion of tliemselves by the peasantry wHh the Taluqddrs was 
of course enormously to -strengthen the hands of the otticial party 
who desired to maintain and extend the Taluqdari system, and 
proportionally to weaken the advocates of a settlement made 
with the village zainind^rs. This unnatural alliance rendered 
ihe extinction of the Mutiny by any other means than tha'i. of 
offering tlieir own term.s to the Taluqdars a task of so mach difli- 
rnlty and danger, that it can hardly he matter -of wonder tliat 
those terms were offtH*ed. It i.s impossible now not to regret tliatj 
we did not persevere, and save the people in spite of themselves 
even by the slow, costly, and difficult proces.s of destroying fort ^ 
after fort until the Mutiny was stauiped out. But, ihough matter 
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of regret, tlie policy adopted can hardly be matter of wonder* 
J 'he nummary settlement of *1850 made with the village commu- 
nities, was doubtless one of the main reasons of the discontent 
of tlie Taluqdars, which, combined with the disaffection of tlie 
•native army, so largely recruited from Oiidh, culminated in the 
AKitiny. ^ 

It^was then that so many villages which the summary settlement 
^ had .recognised as indepcnent landholders cut their own throats by 
joinings the Taluqd^Lrs on whom they had previously been depen- 
dent, thus putting at the service of the upholclers of the Taluqdari 
system an argument which, under the circumstances, was so nearly 
irresistible that one cannot be surprised at its success. 

' The people,' it was argued, ‘ evidently regard tlie Taluqdars 
as t heir natural leaders. Why, then, should we go out of our way 
to force on them a more democratic system for wdiich their own 
conduct^hows them to be unfitted ? Let us make terms with the 
Taluqdars and the country will be pacified.’ 

Military considerations, also, tended to make these counsels 
prevail. Besieging numberless petty forts in the hot weather, 
losing men at every, one, is about as inglorious and heart-breaking 
a task as can be proposed to a General, and it is not surprising 
lliat Lord Clyde hesitated touudertake it. The work, if attempted, 
would probably have cost many lives, and have prolonged the 
disturbances in Oudli for another year, and though the teaching 
of subsequent events may make us regret the course adopted, we 
can hardly blame the meu of the time (]pr acting as they did. 

Jt was determined, then, to pacify the 'J'alnqdars by allowing 
tliern to engage for the payment of the Government revenue iii 
all villages included in their Talukas, and on this principle the 
second siunmary settlement, whicli followed the Mutiny, was based. 

The regular settlement began in the Praiah-garh district in 1862. 
The latest to commence was that of Gouda iu 1868. In Gonda and 
Faizahad it is still incomplete. 'J'hus, within eighteen years, 
Oudh has thrice enjoyed the blessing of being “settled.” Of tho 
merits of this third settlement it would he difficult to say any 
thing which should apply to all districts Alike. It was not, per- 
})aps, .taken as a whole, much too heavy, though flagrant instances 
of over-assessment are by no means unfrequent. Inequality and 
too rapid increase of assessment may be taken to be its chief 
defe^cts. Tlie theory on which it rests is that each village should 
be assessed separately, and that the Government demand sho.uld 
amount one-half of the gross rental or niltasi klidvi, which 
again^ generally, estimated at one- third of the gross produce, or 
paidawar. The other half of the gross rental was appropriated 
. to the Taluqt^r and subject, in the case of siibsettled villages, to 
deTluctious varying from twentj;to seventy percent in favour of 
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the under- propriel.ors, and in many other c^scs to smaller deduc- 
tions in favour of ex-zaunudars, who were found entitled to hold 
a certain quantity of land, called or 7tdnknr, or dasivantj at 
a lighter rental than that ordinarily payable. ^ 

Estates not included in a Taluqa arc called oaminddrt or 
mufrid and are generally the property of a whole conlmuni^)^ 
Their tenure only differs from that of subsettled villages in that it^ 
involves no payment to a Taliiqdar. After these come the tenants 
with a right of occtupancy — heritable, but not transferable, who • 
are descendants of persons who had a proprietary right in the 
Tillage in which the lands are situated within the thirty years 
next before annexation — and who pay a rent less by two annas 
in the rupee than that payable by an ordinary tenant. Next in 
the scale come those ordinary tenants, or tcnants-at-will, whose 
rent is entirely a matter of agreement between them and their 
landlords. Below these again are the great mass of day-fabourers, 
some of whom hold a few biswas of land, while the rest have no 
land at all. These laliourers and tenants-at-will form the great 
majority of the agricultural population, and consist niaioly of 
men of the lower castes. Such is a brief outline of the various 
agricultural classes of Oudh. These classes form the great inajority 
of the whole population, and by the nature of the answer to the 
question whether their condition is progn^ssfve, st^il ionary, or retro-- 
grade, must the merits of our administration of the province bo 
mainly judged. 

Speaking broadly, and for purposes of convenience, the mufrid 
zaviinddra, under-proprietors, ex-uud(?r-proprietors, and tenants 
with a right of occupancy, may bo considered os one class. They 
all either have, or had, or arc descended from those who had, 
proprietary rights in the soil, and with very few exceptions are 
either Brahmans, Rajpi'its, or Musalmaus. 

We thus get four classes 

1 Taluqdars including those smaller landlords, who chiefly 
differ from Taluqdars in not holding .saniuids. 

2. Village brotherhoods, whose common feature is, as remarked 
above, that they either‘’have, of had, or are descended from those 
who had, proprietary rights in the soil.” 

3. Ordinary tenants, or tenants-at-will. 

4. Day-labourers, who may or may not hold a small patch of 
land, but who mainly subsist by working for hire. 

What, then, is the condition of these classes ? 

The answer may to a certain extent be g.dhered "'from the pa’gcs 
of the Chief Commissioner a Revenue Administration Report for ^ 
the year ending 30th September 1872. An embarrassed and im*- 
poverished body of landlords, a depressed and decayieg yeomanry, a - 
struggling, hand-to-mouth tenantry, and a residuum of half-starved 
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an<l consequenlly predatory day-labourers, are the main features of 
tins dismal story. These official utteriinces j)ossess in a somewhat 
urui^iiial degree the merit of candour, but even they do not reveal 
^tho whole state of tbe case. The woes of the Taliiqdars, almost 
infiiiifcly the least important part of the a^icultural population 
o^^ciipy a dispropori ionately large space. The lower the class, iu 
short, the less is said of it. The reason probably is that the report 
is nwainly compiled from information supplied by Commissioners 
and Deputy Commissioners who, in ordinary .times, see compara- 
tively litile of The lowest strata of society. It is in tlie rent courts 
of first instance, and in the subordinate criminal courts that the 
real, grinding, abject poverty and distress of the agricultural class, 
is exhi))ited in the strongest light. It is not too much to say that 
nine-tenths of the judicial work of an Assistant or Extra-Assis- 
tant Commissioner is divided between trying emaciated wretches 
for stealing a few stalks of sugarcane or a few handfuls of peas fnun 
tlieir neiglibonrs^ fields, and playing tlie part of butcher to ihe 
'Jaliiqdars by decreeing heavy arrears of rent, which he knows 
they can never pay, against broken-down Kajputs and Bralirnans, 
utterly unable to state their ease, and with no arguments but lies 
and lamontations. The one consolatory reilection which relieves 
tln^ gloominess of the latter part of this dismal task is .that the 
ludicrously impe^rfect fidaptation of the R(*nt Act to secure the ends 
aimed at rohs a decree for rent of much more than lialf its imme- 
diate terrors, and that though the liohh'i* f)f the decree may 
ultimately utilise it in ejootiiig the judgment-dchtorvS, the only im- 
mediate satisfaction which lie is likely to obtain is the <ittnchmcnt 
of a few seers of grain, two or three lotahs, and a bedstead. If, 
indeed, the actual corresponded to the theoretical woiking of tlie 
Act, its ariplication to a country assessed as many parts of Oudli 
aie assessed at tho present moment wmuld liave long ago utterly 
ruined many of tho Urahumn, Rajput and Musalman brother- 
hoods, who still continue to carry on the struggle against tiie 
Talu({dar and Tahsil-cliaprasi, 

The condition, theh, of tho agricultural population of Oudh is 
admittedly not what it ksIiouIiI h&. The Tiuestion necessarily arises, 
Whai are the causes/ and what the remedies of the evils under 
wliich they suffer? The causes may he divided into two classes, 
thojo which are beyond our direct control, and those which are 
within it^; and the former are unfortunately much the most wide- 
spreading and potent. They may, indeed, be summed up in .two 
woTds-r-ovcr- population, and scarcity of food. Oudh is probably, 
•next to China, th^ most densely peopled country in the world. 
TThe- average number of souls, or bodies of tlie description com- 
njonly knowcbas human, is 469 per square mile, or 125 more than 
in England and Wales. Oudh is, to quote the last Administration 
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Report, little smaller than Scotland, a little larger than Den- 
mark, but with a population more tlian double that of both put 
together, '' amounting,'" according to the census of 18G9, to nearly 
eleven millions and a quarter. And almost the wiiole of this 
enormously dense population is supported directly from the soil, 
for such manufactures as did exist under native rule are rapidly 
dying owt under the influence of free trade. The reraarjkable 
fertility of the soil enabled it in the days when railroads were, not, ’ 
and roads could hardly be said to be, to maintain its population 
with comparative ease. But of recent years greateV security and 
improved communication have led to large exportation of grain, 
which, combined with the fall in the value of money, has vastly 
raised prices in Oudh itself. 

The effect thus produced on the condition of the labouring class, 
four-fifths of whose expenditure is on food, has been disastrous. 
The amount of money in their hand^ has, it is true, increased, [)ut 
in a proportion by no means e((ual to the diminution iii its pur- 
chasing power. The money- wages of common labour have in- 
creased, speaking generally, from fifty to one hnudred percent. 
The man who formerly got an anna a day, now. gets six pice or two 
annas. He who got six pice, now gets two annas, or, if very lucky, 
two annas and a half. But the price of grain lias meanwhile risen 
from two hundred to three hundred per cent^. In the days of the 
Nawahi, a mannd of liour could be purchased for a rupee. At the 
present moment a rupee will purchase but ehwen seers, and will 
seldom or never purchase mpre than fifteen or sixteen seers. Gram, 
of whicli ajnaund and a half or two maunds could, twenty years 
ago, be bought for a rupee, now sells at sixteen seers, and is seldom 
or never at a lower rate than three or four and twenty. The 
inevitable i*esult of ibis great diminution of purchasing power has 
been the worst physical evil which can befall a labouring class, a 
serious diminution of the standard of living, a reduction of tho 
practical minimum of subsistence. People who formerly lived on 
flour, now live on peas and other coarse grain. Those who for- 
merly lived on coarse grain cannot now get a sufficiency of that. 
As far, then, as regards the lowest of the four classes under which 
the rural population has been distributed, the results of our rule 
have not been beneficial. For what good can the most enlightened 
and vigorous administration, with tranquillity never so profoiiud, 
with never so many roads, bridges, schools, jails, police-stations, 
dispensaries and cutclierries, do the average Indian cifii at all 
commensurate with the ever-present evil of* being linderfed-? Of 
what protitare all these to Sukhu, Chamar, or SJhio Charaq, Ahlr,. 
and their fellows? They were just as happy going along the* old 
kaolwha cart-track as they are now upon the raost^j scientifically 
constructed of pakha roads, Onc^ or twice in a year, perhaps. 
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they might have had to pity a pice to the ferryman 
who took them across tlje •river which tliey now cross without 
payment by a bridge. Their children* rarely go near a 
school. Dispensaries can do little to keep underfed bodies 
•in a healthy condition. The thana, the cutcherry, and thfi jail 
tlioy know but too well. The jail, indeed, ^Is probably the one 
briglit vision with which we have enlightened the gloomy mental 
•horizon, of Sukhu, Shiocharan and their brethren, as of a place 
where ,they can at the worst get a chapati to eat and a blanket 
to cover them. -• But tlie prospect of even such a rapturous possi- 
bility as this can hardly compensate for the gnawing discomforts 
of chronic hunger. This rise in the price of grain and fall in the 
value of money cannot, of course, be imputed to our Government 
as a fault, Tliey are effects of causes such as improved commu- 
nication, increased secuiity of property, which has caused money to 
be circukxted instead of hoarded, and import of bullion in payment 
of exports. But the doleful fact remains that, as a result of our 
rule, li^o has become very much harder for the day-labourers of 
Oudh. 

Let us next take the penultimate grade of the rural popu- 
lation,— the ordinary tenants, or tcnauts-at-will — and consider how 
their condition lias been affected by our rule. The operation of 
the cause which has so deeply deprcshcd the landless or nearly 
landless labour^s, the diminution of the purchasing power of 
money with respect to food, has in tlieir case been considerably 
modified. I'lie cultivator, as opposed \o the mere labourer, has 
a portion of the commodity which has been rising in price to sell, 
and to that extent benefits by the fall in the value of money rela- 
^ tivcly to grain. »So far as lie is a consumer merely of his own 
produce, he is no better off than before ; but so far as he is a seller, 
he is profited. And there can bo no doubt that this cause has 
had a distinct tendency to improve tlie condition of the cultivator. 
There is reason, however, to fear that tliis tendency has been more 
than counteracted by two opposing causes, viz., increase ot popu- 
lation, and tlie constantly advancing infiueuce of competition, and 
the corresponding decline of cusU>m, as the determining agency of 
rents. As regards the first, it is impossible to say bow far popula- 
tion lias increased during the last eighteen years, but tliere seems 
eveiy reason to believe that its growth must have been considerable. 
Whhre, as in India, prudential motives have absolutely no influ- 
ence in restraining multiplication, the only checks that can operate 
are* physical. Politicabtranquillity and freedom from any great or 
’ widespread epidemic have prevailed, and the only check has been 
want of^ subsistence. 

. The working of the second counteracting agency has been Jess 
obJicure, and it is one which is deeply felt and deplored by the 
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people themselves. ‘ Formerly/ the writer has been told by men 
of this class, * if our grandfather and father and we ourselves had 
always paid five rupev3.s as the rent of our field, we had no fear of 
being called on to pay more. But now we are always afraid lest 
some' one should come and oiBfer our landlord a rupee or two* 
more, and then w6 should be turned out/ The plain fiict 
is, that ^ the tenure of all ordinary cultivators cither has become, 
or is rapidly becoming, cottier tenure, as defined by Mr., JVlill at ’ 
tlie beginning of Chapter IX of the second book of his Jljulitical 
Economy, that is, a tenure in which ‘‘ the labourer ^ makes his con- 
tract for land without the intervention of a capitalist farmer, 
“and in which the conditions of the contract, and especially the 
“ amount of rent, are determined not by custom, but by competi- 
tion.” The train of ideas which we have introduced — individual 
right as opposed to family or tribe status, contract as opposed to 
custom — has vastly changed, and seems destined entirely* to alter 
tlie conditions of agricultural life m India. And the change is 
one over which it is difficult to feel enthusiastic. It piay, of 
course, be urged in its favour, that tliis breaking up of the old ties 
is a necessary step in the path of progress. The earliest state of 
historic man, it may be said, is corporate life, the life of the family 
and tribe. From this lie has emerged in Europe and is emerging 
in India to the stage of individualism in which every thing seems to 
indicate that liis next step will be towards corporate life again, 
l)Ut of a larger and grander kind, which shall include and find 
room for individuality, in a^. word, towards a system 'of conscious 
ami voluntary association, chiefly, at first at least, industrial. 
Individualism is a necessary step to a higher mode of association, 
the co-ordination of the individual with the collective life. JMow 
few persons, probably, will deny the justice and truth, on a large 
scale and in the long run, of such considerations as these. But it 
is, surely, difficult not to feel that they look, so to speak, far over 
the heads i>f the actual facts around us. The terms of the formula 
are too vast for it to be a safe guide for our practice. The periods of 
time wliich it involves to render it a trustworthy interpretation 
of history are centu lies not yeam, or even decades. A state of 
things which it has taken Europe, roughly speaking, eighteen 
hundred years to reach, Oudh is not likely to go very far towards 
attaining in eighteen, or even eighty. In truth, these Urge 
generalizations are most dangerous rules for the guidance of 'our 
political practice. -The principle of natural selection as 'exempli- 
fied in history is a grand and imposing spectacle, bu< it is not for us 
to identify ourselves so closely with the destruction of weaker .by * 
more vigorous types. Natural laws can take very good care erf 
themselves ; and the true function of the rulers ^of mankind is 
rather, to temper and soften tlj.eir working, to infuse, so far 
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as may he, an clemont of kindly human pity into the vast 
unconsciousness and impersonality of tliesc tremendous agents, 
than to throw their inllnence, such as it is,* into tho descending 
^scal^^, and to attempt tho wholly superfluous task of assisting a 
chemical movement by mechanical means. ^ Wholesale moral 
artangements,” as Oliver Holmes liappily says, “ arc so different 
^ from, retnil,” and all consciously devised human efl'ovts may 
be rogaiidod as retail in contradistinction to the illimitabl(3 and 
. ultimately irresistible march of Nature. Nor js this in any way to 
advocate a blind resistance to natural processes ; rather is it to 
urge the duty of clearly apprehending the character and tendency 
of those proces.sc's, that so we may follow their movements and 
succour the unfortunates wim have been crushed beneatli tho 
mighty wheels of the irreversible engine. We can never br(*ak 
the laws of nature ; to attempt it is but to break ourselves against 
them ; Imt we may do something, at least, to alleviate, if not to 
avert, the min of those whom these laws have overwiielmod. 
Progress, we have been told on high authorit3^ is a march ‘ from 
status to contiaci,^ and it is probably impossible — still more, pro- 
bably undesirable — ;to reverse or materially alter this tendency. 
But it is both possible and desirable to make the change some- 
what less bitter and ruinous to those whoso lives, hitherto based 
on custom, are being broken up and overwliclmed by the sub- 
versive agency of* contract. 

To pass to tho particular remedy which this particular evil 
appears to demand, let us turn to Mr. Mill. “ Wliorc a country is 
“ luider cotti('r tenure, the t(Uostiun of perpetuity is <|uitc second 
“ to tljG more important point, a limitation of the rent. Kent 
" paid by a capitalist farmer, who farms for profit and not for 
bread, may safely l»e abandoned to C(»!n[)etitioii ; rent pa>id by 
‘‘labourers cannot, unless the labourers wore in a state of civilisa- 
“ tion and improvciueut winch labourers have nowhere yefc 
“ readied, and cannot easily reach under such a tenure. Present 
nuits ought never to he arbitrary, never at the discretion of the 
“ landlord ; either by* eustoin or law it is imperatively necessary 
“ that they should be fixed.'’ • * 

This passage was wVltton pro})os of Ireland, hut it is equally 
applicable to Oudh. Under native rule, such competition as did 
e.xisf was i>n the part of tlie landlords to got labourers for their 
land ; now it is just the reverse. It has been, indeed, 01 until tho 
lecent Irish Laud Act, was somewhat the fashion to quote our 
. land legislation* in IiuUa as a model to which that of Ireland 
should be made to.coiiform ; but it would seem to be more nearly 
t1 ue to say that what Ireland was in her worst days ol“ cottiers 
• an^i conacre an^d rack renting, that Oudh, as regards all ordinary 
tenants, is, undci the roigii oF *compelitioi), rapidly tending to 
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l)eo,onie. Tho following passngc from tlic ninth chapter of Mr. 
]\Iiir.s second hook applies with hafdly any moditicatiun to the 
tenuH! of th('se cultivators at will : — 

The produco, on the cottier system, being divided into t wo 
" portions, rent, and tile remuneration of the labourer, tlie one i.^l 
‘‘ evidently determilicd by the other. The labourer has whatoiver 
‘‘ the landlord does not take ; the condition C)f the labourer depends 
on the amount of rent. IJut rent ])oing regulated by cornpe-' 
“ tition, depends upon the relation between the deny»nd for 
“ land and the si1j3])ly of it. Tho demand foi land depends 
“ on the number of competitors, and the compe titors are the 
“ whole rural population. Hie effect therefore ot ibis tenure is 
‘'tobiingthe principle of population to act directly on tlie land, 
and not, as in England, on capital, llent, in Ibis state of things, 
“depends on the proportion between population and land. As 
“ tlie laud is a fixed quantity, wlide jiopulation has an tudiini(e<1 
“ pt)wer of increase, unless soiiU'Unng checks lliat incieuse, tho 
competition for land soon forces u]) rent to the liighest ])oint 
“ consistent witli keeping tlic population alive. The eti’ects, 

“ thei'orore, of cottier teuuie d(‘pend on the extent to which lice 
“ cajiaeity of population to increase is couti oiled either by custom 
'"by individual prudence, or ]>y starvation and disease.” 

Tlierc cun be but bttk* doubt as to the notuKi oi‘ t)i(' controlling 
causes at work in Ondb, A cottier system, a'ud all tho miseiv 
that such a system involves, is the goal towards which the ordinal y 
cadiivators of Oudh .are steadily and rapidly tending ; and it 
behoves us fully to niakt' up <nir minds whether this is, or is not^ 
a. desirable consummation. For if it is to be averted, there is 
litth^ time to spare, and no time to lose. 

The sorrows of the village' brotherhoods tbethiid in the ascend - 
jug scale of tho agrienliuuil el.isses, liave always, and natm.allv, 
attracted far nioie atteiilavu tlian tlie le.-s roinanlie tioiibh^ ol 
thc‘ simple tenants and the labouieis Is ii nut that we, like 
Surd elk), have 

luiconf-'ciou^lv coutrivek 

The whole, to ^iwell the points,’' 

and thought, like him, that we 

assiiairo 

'Iho signal lioirois than on'^age 

With ;i dim vule.ai v.imI uiioIajoh.s gntT, 

Not to ho fam jod otV, or g.iinod ixiu t 
In hiilli.inl Ills, onuMl h\ a liappN (jnnk, 

' IJut hy dim viilgai vast imobvuivis work 
To coiTcs}>ond.^^ •* 

But tteir woes, though more piclurcsipie, arc none tliC lea.a 
sternly /real, ami it is to be foaied that the sympathy and atienUou 
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wliicli UiC'ir in(f']-osh’n" iialuro ha'? cxcitoii lias done little to 
alltjvi;t(d‘ flir^ fturt'criufYs of \\ho lui%’e to l)c:ir them. 

'JI 10 eon iitioii of Uu^ village l>rothcrhoo(lsT though theoretically 
])et{er, is, it is to ho feared, prartically worse than it was iu the 
*liinc of the Niiwilhi ; it is true that under nafivc rule they hail 
1 ) 0*1 jolits which tht'v could legally taifoice, aiifi certain such rights 
wi‘ liavo i^i v’cn ^lioin. 

Lijt gur gcneial principle of maintaining the stain^^ qifo in 
name Ijas ri^ally altered it t<> their disad viuitago The native 
goverununt aiTd the Talnijdar^’ oNincised powers which were 
inilinnt<^il })y any law, and tlie, village coininnnities Innl n(> 
li'^hts which conid be called legal, Ihil the faet that in the last 
resort tlio power re.sled with them, [irc'^ia v^^id them in most 
cases from exlreine o])pression, and they could gimerally resist 
the lax-gatliercrs v/ith some chance of siuya'Ss. Theui wrro 
donhtli's:? instances, not a ihw of hardshu) and tyranny and 
td>rtm'o worse than any whicli ('(Uiid Ik' found now, hut, our system 
of giving onrseJves and the TaliKjdiirs ])owers wliicli though 
t!ie(>n.‘\'leal]y loss, arc practically and in the long run. nnae sliingt nt 
than tliose whicli the native government ainl the d’.iJiajdai’^ Ii,m 1 
previously, seem.s to ha,\i' lodueiMl tlioin 1(* a disad love! of poviuly 
and diseomfoit. UdK' possihdity nf .--noet'.ssiid j’rsi.'.i anct' sa.vi'd tlieiu 
at loasi from the einsiiiwg sense ot li'dng in tle^ vice ol an irresist- 
ihl(.‘ n4*( (‘.ssity A*.s{a(e of chronic waila.ri' with an enoiny who, 
though hound ))y no is not invincilihg is, to people of (ho 

ehai’acMer cand*liahi(,s <;f tlj(‘ Oinlli poasa-ptry, less opjiressivc ainJ 
>]t^]i('ai (>ening tiian hopidi ss snhjeoiicjn to a p(*wer w hieh, however 
vv-j l-ine;miiig and ohsiuv.int o! the lavs of wai, is at once exacting 
and iirosist ihle. ANdaui wa3 annc'xed the country, we found it in a 
s(,ai,(i of anarchy’ and solnliun, a-nd after snndi’y moditicatioiis, 
])ioeeiMlcd to crvslalliz-» it. Jn this iiroci'ss W(' lia.ve j’aised the 
depths and depressed (lu lioi«ghts, whiie the gimcnaal level of com- 
(oit is lower tlian it was. When a rigid system of law is superini- 
}>osod on an a.naichic couniry, tin* gain or loss of t h(3 coniluji ing 
humaits in that. eouni*i“v wall lie in pr<g)oi'tion to thedr caj)acit,y or 
liieapa.ciiy of ada])(ing themselv(‘t to tlie new conditions, their 
ohili! v\or luahiliLV to vDinprehend and niili^e the altered situation. 
Witiiout forming any i x tra vacant estiinati' of tin; mcmtal calihrc 
of (h« <.)udh Talu(|d.us, it may safely he asserted that iliey possess 
a larger im^a.snre of this ailaptive faculty than helongs to thi; vil- 
lage comifi uni tics, and the loss of tlio latter lias Ikjuu the gain ol 
tile forigier. • • 

• Ono of the principal causes of tlio <]opresso(l condition of tlie vil- 
lage Urotlierhoods is probably to he found in tlio fact that they 
have very geueja-lly been engaged in >SettIoment litigation and, 
whether successful or not iu C3tal)lL:>hing their rights, have spent 
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sums, both legally ami illegally, in making the attempt. 
Tltuy hold their lands it is true af more favourable rates than 
onlinary tenants, buftlie difference is seldom sufficiently great to 
(compensate for the disadvantage under which they labour of more 
cxpeilsive and less industrious habits ; and the litigation to whicl/ 
they have had resort* to obtain this privilege, has too often l^ft 
them uQt only without capital, but deeply indebted to the village 
money-lender. , , 

A.iiolher cause whicl» has done much to depress their condition is 
the great diminution of the only source of subsistenVie, besides the 
the land, which was previously open to them. Great numbers of 
Brahman Tliakurs and Musalmans were, until the Miitin}^ em- 
ployed as soldiers in the service of the Company or in tlie local 
army, and as retainers of the Talucjdars. The gi( 3 at reduction of 
the native army since the Mutiny and the abolition of the Oudh 
local force have greatly reduced the numbers of those ^vho can 
thus find employment ; while the establishment of tlie reign of 
law within the province has rendered the s(n*vicos of a largii body 
of retainers or dwdlbands no longer n( 3 edfiil to the Talmphirs. 
It may, of course, be said that such employment as this c^ould not 
iniKjli increase the real wealth of the country, and that the 
application to the land of the additional labour thus released from 
uupioductive employments must cause such an increase. But it 
must 1)0 rcmcml)erod that though a soldier or a dtivathand isaiot a 
directly productive agent, yet their pay was a distinct and very 
considerable addition to tin,' resources of their families? The reinit- 
tauces of one or two soldiers, sous or brothers out of a family, often 
went a long way towards paying the rent of those wdio remained 
behind, and were almost an equivalent to a rent-free holding. 
Now that ihe extent of this resource is so greatly narrovvc'd, the 
man who would formerly have been supporting himself elsewliere, 
and helping his stay-at hoiiK? brethren to pay their rents, is little 
more than an additional mouth to he fed. The labour of a 
Brahman or Rajput, moreover, is seldom of a highly productive 
charaeba*, and in so densely populated and closely cultivated a 
country as Oudh can baiK3ly be held an e({uivalent to the cost of 
his own support. 

While one great source from which rent was formerly paid has been 
thus diminished, the rent itself has been very largely increased. 
The current Government demand is heavier than it was under the 
sui.nmary settlement, by no less than forty-two per cent, hnd there 
can be little doubt that the rise of rents has been at least .proper-^ 
tional to that of revenue. Cases are by no meaps uncommon whero’ 
the amount payable by the under-proprietor has been more than 
doubled. It is impossible not to ask where the increase is to come, 
from. No one, so far as is gcne^vally known, ever suspected ^iie 
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Village coniinunities of being overburthened with a superfluity 
of wealth when the countfy passed into our hands ; and even 
had it been so, and if the expenses of ‘Settlement litigation 
had not relitwed them of it, it is surely too much to expect 
that in a single year their haiiits should undergo so complete a 
change as would be necessary to enable them*to meet so large and 
siuhien an iiicrcase of demand. No very prophetic soul was needed 
to fQretfcjll the result, which is that the village brotherhoods are 
very generally and deeply involved in arrears of revenue or rent, 
and in accumulated debt. Jt has been too iViucli forgotten that 
what we have to assess is not only land, but also men. It is prac- 
tically impossible for a village divided and subdiviiled witli infinite 
iiitri(jaciGS among a numerous brotherhood to pay a demand which 
might be met without much difficulty if the village were in the 
hands of a single owner, and no such complications existed. 

Auotticr point worth iiotii^^ is that the hands of the rent courts 
are tied and bound by a provision of the Rent Act (XVIII of 
J 8 (>fj),. which prohibits them from taking into consideration cir- 
cumstances, sucli as bad seasons, floods, or drought, which may 
have given rise to a default in payment of rent, unl(‘ss a remission 
of revenue has heeil allowed by compeicnt authority for the same 
cause and in the saino estate. Nowit rests with the Taliajdar to 
apply for such a rouission, and as it is the direct interest of a 
Talivpiar to get^rid of privileged cidtivators and sup[)lant them 
with hard woi king tenants-at-will, it may often not bo worth his 
while to a[){lly for a remission of revemue which would put the 
privileged cultivators, lyn* tduto, out of his power. 'JI10 sum of 
which he and they wa>uld thus escape the payment may, especially 
if the cause of default extend over only a limited area, be a trifle 
to him, though possibly a matter of life and death to them. Still 
more is it the interest of the Ta]u([dar to destroy and break down 
under-proprietary rights in subsottlod villages, and to engage 
directly with Government for the payment of tiie revenue assessed 
on them. It would often, therefore, be worth his while to allow 
arrears to accnmulat® up to the period of limitation, and thus to 
sell up the under-proprietors, liliat this.has been loss frequently 
attempted than might have been anticipated is probably due to 
the impecunious condition of tlie Taluqdars, to whom a sum of 
rer^ly money generally is a so pressing necessity as not to leave 
them at liberty to consult their ultimate interest. The fact 
remains,' however, that we have left the under-proprietors to 
be dealt with by n^en whose ultimate interest it is that they 
. should default. Altogether, we have not left ourselves very 
♦much 'right to be virtuously indignant with the under-proprietor 
if ho forms the same determ illation with regard to the Taluqdar 
uhd ourselves at which Goldsmith's vagabond friend arrived, 
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cojktmu'h^ his stingy master and the still more stijjgy liOiLxkrepor, 
— “ As thry endeavoured to starve rhe between tliein, 1 nuide a 
])ious resolution to prevent their coniniitling murder.’’ 

Th(i only agi icultural class remaining to be considered is that ^ 
of tile 'Jahu|(lais — if, indeed, a class may be called agricultuial 
avIjo.so only connection with agriculture is the expenditure of the 
1 ('ll Is pajd to it by agricull in ists. What,, then, is the condition of 
the two-hnndre(baii(l-rii1 y-six gentlemen wdio form the apex of 
t lie rural s\ stem in (hidh, and of tiui larger numhev of smaller 
landlioldoi s, who, tfiougii differing in sundry oilier res])ccts', 
roMunhle 11 k‘ Talnqdaisin tlu; main feat urc of being supported by 
the ri'iits (>f lh(^ lands over wiiieli iliey exercise rights of owner- 
sliip? A glanc(‘ at the paper theory of tlu'ir (axistfuicc would lead 
one to imagim* an o])u!ent and ilourishing body of landed projuie- 
tois, with little l<i do but to eolh'ct the Coveinment revenue 
o( w’hieli tlu'y retain a portion varying from ten to fifty j'lcr cent 
f(jr liieir t>‘ouhle ; (‘xei'pt, indeed, the allogetlK'r sMbsi(]ia,ry tuiictions 
of niandaiiiing oidt'r on their estates, im]no\ing agricultuLC, and 
ameliorating the condiliou ofthoir tenanliy. In ]nactiee, however, 
it has been geiK'ially found that their princi[)al function of collc'ct- 
tingtiuj reveiHio has Ix’c'ii of so ahsojbing and engrossing a natuic, 
as to leave tlieni little hasnie (bi the diseliaigi^ of tliose minor 
<luti('s, tlio pel i’oi maiKK) of which, however, be it obseiw’cd, is 
ex|ir('S'-ly sti])nlaled in their sa,nna(ls as among the conditions ♦ipon 
tlie fuKilmcntof which the mamlx'iiance of tlieir status by (!oV('rn- 
iiKuit, is to b(' df'fiendcMit. The lact is that v(‘ry fe\v 'J\ilu([ddrs 
realise t lie full ineomo (){’ which thc}’^ are oOlcially supposed to be 
in enjounent. Not a few’ «are unable oven to nioet ihc' Govein- 
nieiit demand nut of tbc'ir collections, as llu' Superintendents of 
EncumlxM’ed Ksiales aie in a ])osition to testily. A hwv, no doubt, 
do ie<dis(‘ IIkmi' eollccd ions in lull, and do so far, at least, as opu- 
lenc(', is corieerm-d, fidi'il tlie g- >\ enim(>n(a] theory of their (.‘Xisteneo, 
but a large niajouly occupy a position intermediate b(;twa‘en tlu'se 
tw’o exiremes, and wliile tlmy pay the (Tovernment (haiiand, cojh*el 
a, certain sum o\or and above on which ihej tlicmselvcs subsist, 
with more or Jess ens(\ act'ording «lo llui 'width of the margin and 
tiieir poi soiia.l habits of economy or (‘xtravaganco. Tlieir hiilure, 
as a rule, to collect tlu^ full amount to which they arc legally 
entitled is dnt‘ to a. plurality of causes, the chief of which is •not 
uniVo<|ucntlv ovci -assessment. Llood cannot be got out of 
a ^touo, iH'itlier can money, except in small (juantilics and 
Avith considerable ])ressuro, obtained from ai/ impoverished 
and generally hostile tenantry. Tlie natural /lifficul ties of the- 
situation have boon aggravated liy the imbecility and bad manage* 
merit of the TaUnjdars themselves, a.s well as by^ the rascal ij,y 
uf their agents. 'Jlic iiia(.te(nuicvt of the existiinr law to enable 
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% (leorec-hol^^H* io rofiliso tho amount of liis (l»‘creo pIiouIcI also bo 
taken into oonsideratiun. tlnit its amciulmcnf , while otlior 

thiti'^s remain as they arc, is for a moment t’o he advocated. The 
^ evils of an unequal and over-heavy assr'ssnuntt arc to some extent 
mitigated by tlie imperfection of the legal yncans for its realisa- 
tion ; and it is surely preferable that a body of men to whom wo 
bavo^ sacriliced so much and so vainly as \vc have sacnheQcl to the 
Ondh Tnhifjdars should l>cnelit somewliat less l>y our rule in 
practic^i than they hentifil in theory, than that the village brother- 
lioods should, ‘as would too often be the case, be brought to 
absolute ruin. 

It is a choice of evils, for it is an undouhted evil, ihongli tlio 
lessor of the two, that the impv)teMec of th(‘ law should 1)(^ the 
security of th(3 people. Hy all means let tin' discre])a.uy between 
the tlicory and pivictice of the law be nnuovt'd ; hut it the attempt 
to lemifve it bo niad'‘ mer(‘ly by improving tlie law of distraint 
while leaving tlie piesent assessment iiiialLen’<Ml, tin* burlheJi will 
in immy cases be simply slnfted from rlie shoiihli'rs of the 
Ta.ln(|d;us, who are moio able to liear it, to tho.^e of the village 
brotiu'i hoods, who {j.re le.ss able. 

13ut what, wa‘ inu't ask, is the condition of tin? Taluqdirs, as 
a hotly, now, compareil wiih wliat it was twenty years ago? 
Intrinsically, piohahly, tli(\y Jia.ve changed l>ut little. A thin 
veruK'r of semi-eivili^ation somewhat ohsfaire^ the rude features 
of the lawdess freebooter under the guise ol* the modem landlord; 
but the alli'ration is only slviu-dte]). *iSo far as tastes and inclina- 
tions a-re concerned, it may .--aU'ly be said tliat, with a, numhor of 
exceptions wdueh might, almost be eountiMj on ouc’s fingers, tlioy 
have not clianged at all ; tlie only nail alteiatioii is the loss of 
tlu'ir fornnu' vigour, rciMilting from its dir^use, which, as it was 
,s(ddom directed towa^rds any very de.'^ii ahh? oijeet . is not, on the 
whole, to be ii‘gretlcd. No h'^s liticrid, lcs^ (‘X[)anded, or less 
us(Tu] mode of existence could well Ini eoniN'ivod than the life of 
sijualid, tawsliy, pri*tentions discomfoil led by nineteen 'baliKpIai s 
out of twaaity. ily s[)eaking, tin y •tic piobably more 

ombannssed now than tliey weit^ liclbre^amesx'at ion ; not, perhaps, 
mon^ deeply in debt*, but more cvUMiri’d^ycd — I lie dennnids of tlio 
Oovernnient and of their ereuiturs, being tar more rigid and 
strftigent now' than in th(‘ days of tlie Nawa'ci In justice to 
tliein it should lie r(‘iiieinherc<l, liowinau*, that they Jiavo been 
placi'd by us in a position demanding the i-xereise of inteliigiuK'e 
ail'd cycM gy, h<*M h iinawcial aud a<lminr^trat ive, not to speak of 
•justice^ and niodciatinii, qualities wliieh they could not leasoii' 
'vihly have been expected possess. I’lie fault is nioie ours 
fgr’ having j^iit tlieni in positions wbicli they wcie, as a rule, 
uttedy incapable of occupying, tlian theirs Wjr iiaving failed 
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to fulfil tlicir functions satisfactorily. ^ Under native government 
they were the natural outcome of the social and political forces at 
work, and probably had their uses. We have changed the social 
and political conditions of the country by substituting contract for, 
status, law for force, ^nd the uses of the Taluqdars have ceased to 
be. An order of imbecile Front do Boeufs can never be a v^y 
valuable element in any coinmuni|^ least of all in a coinrn.unity 
subject to the reign of law. ” 

This brief review of the four classes which compose the agricul- 
tural population of Oudh has exhibited a body of depressed day- 
labourers ; a body of rack-r«)nted tcnants-at-will, who cither are, or 
are rapidly becoming, cottiers ; struggling and impoverished village 
biotlicrhoods ; and lastly, an apex worthy of the foundation on 
which it rests, in a bod}^ of generally embarrassed and all but 
universally unimproving landlords. 

This truly lamentable state of things ap))Gars to be due princi- 
pally to over-population and scarcity of food, aggravated by 
serious defects in our revenue system. Wliile these things are 
thus, of what use is it for a Government to devote its time and its 
money to anything but direct action upon the sources of the evil ? 
While the millions are starving, we miglit as well try to make a 
pyramid stand upon its apex, as attempt to regenerate them by 
ornamental legislation, or by anything butT putting them beyond 
the ceaseless pressure of physical want. 

When, liowever, over-population is insisted on as the main cause 
of the evils under which the province is literally groaning, most 
people will probably feel inclined to throw up their hands in 
despair. And, ind(‘ed, the task of relieving an over-crowded and 
inland country like pudb is of the most difficult. What, it nioy 
l)e asked, can any Government do for a people whoso day-labourers 
with a precarious income of from JlJtccn io ciyldecu *pcncc a 'week, 
if paid ill cash, and jour povnids a day of coarse grain if paid in 
kind, liabitually marry ai seventeen (U' eighteen, and have balf- 
n-dozen miserable, bulf-starved chihlien by the time they are five- 
and-twenty ? To which cpicstion the answer ^miist be that for such 
a class as this, so long aslts habiSs remain unchanged, no Govern- 
ment can do anytlniig. A people Avhose habits are so liopeJessly 
anti-Maltbusian, and among whom improvements in production are 
unknown, can only be kept alive, yiaradoxical as it may soiinA by 
famine, slaughter, or disease. Where moral or prudential res- 
traints on multiplication" have no existence, the physical 'checks of 
starvation and disease can alone maintain the balandc betwev^n the ^ 
number of mouths to be filled, and the quantity,, of food ayailablo 
to fill them. Population and subsistence are always running afi 
endless race, and the material well-being of any society depc’iqis, .. 
caicrif^ paribuSj on the extent to tvbicli it can succeed in baudi- 
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cappinGj population. It is, of course, a physical impossibility for 
population actually to outrun subsistence ; but it may press on it 
so closely as to leave no margin upon which men may pause a breath- 
^ing space, no interval of rest which they can devote to any Ijighcr 
aim than the provision for merely physical neftls. The well-being 
onnankind is mainly dependent on the possession and good use of 
such a margin, To use it well is as important as to possess it, but 
it must 4)6 possessed before it can be used at all. How, then, if at 
all, is 9uch a margin to he secured for the people of Oiidh ? 

It must be once more repeated, with an iteration which is only 
not damnable becatise it is so very indispensable, that it is impo^- 
silde to do anything which shall permanently benefit tijis people 
so long as their tendency to mnltiplication exists in nndiminished 
strength for so long any amelioration of their condition will only 
enable them to innltiply somewhat more freol^^ Wldle inability to 
procure a minimum of the coarsest possible food continues no be lh(i 
only check to the increase of population, it will continue to be worst) 
tljan uiieless to move the check a little further back, for the only 
possible result of so doing will be to increase the number of beings 
whoso existence can . hardly fail to ho a curse to themselves and 
others. Any addition to the luimerator of that miserable vulgar 
fraction of life which they possess must inevitably load to a corres- 
ponding increase^of its (lenominator, and tl)G fraction itself willbo 
DO larger Uian before. Unless, then, we can alter their habits, urj- 
less wo can rq.ise the standard of living to wliich they are accus- 
tomed, and to liahituate them to a higher standard that rather 
than forego it they will refrain from multiplying, we had h(*tter sit 
still and do nothing. If, for instance, we could make wiieaten flour 
the habitual food of the poorest class, and a^ciustom thorn to two 
meals a day instead of one for a sufficiently long [>eriod to make 
them regard these tilings ns more indispensable to them than 
having a large number of children, we'shonld do them a real hene- 
fit But if we merely enable a huger numlior (d’ peisons to subsist 
on one meal of pulse a day, we sliould he doing harm rather than 
good. 

Now, is it possible thus to altel their fiabits, and if so by what 
moanst? The answer is tlnit the thing has been done bofoie, and 
may be done again, by the adoption of means similar to these 
wiuifli have elsewhere ])roved successful. Let ns turn again to Mr. 
Mill, wh(^ wdiile insisting more emphatically than any f)th(*r riicent 
economist upon the impossibility of permanently benefiting the 
.poorer, glasses except by restraining their tendency to incroa.'^c, has 
also assorted with greater intensity of conviction than any oilier 
Vritel* the possibility of modifydrig that tendency. In that part of 
second book of his Political Economy Avhich deals with the 
remedjps for low wages, he thus Ntrites : — 
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A sudden and very great improvement of the condition of the 
** poor has always, through its effects on their habits of life, a 
chance of becoming permanent. What happened at the time of the 

French Revolution is an example The majority of the 

“population being ^cldenly raised from misery to independence' 
“ and comparative comfort, the immediate effect was that popiffa- 
“ tion, notwitlistanding the destructive wars of the period, started 

** forward with unexampled rapidity The succeeding gene- 

“ ration, however, grew up with habits considerably altered. 

“Jn the purpose of altering the habits of the labouring people, 

“ there is needed a two-fold action, directed simultaneously upon 
“ their intelligence and their poverty. An effective national 
“education of the children of the labouring class is the first thing 
“needful; and, coincidently with this, a system of measures 
“which shall, as the Revolution did in France, extinguish extreme 
“ poverty for one whole generation.” , 

To begin with the question of education : — it cannot be denied 
that we have at our disposal means for influencing the. minds 
of the children of the poorer, and, to some extent, of the very 
poorest classes — moans of which we have hitjierto made hardly 
any use at all. We have schools all over the country, which 
are attended by large numbers of children drawn from the ranks 
of all the agricultural classes except the 'highest, and it is for 
us to decide on the nature of the books to be studied there. 
Hitlierto the books in \i.se have consisted mairdy of childish 
fables, absurd mythologicaj stories, and the barest skeleton out- 
lines of history and geograph3^ Would it not be well tliat these 
school children, wliilo learning to read, should at the same time 
leain sometliing wdiich might conceivably be of some practical 
use to ibem in life? Tlie notion of teaching Political Economy 
in village scliools may vseem Utopian, but it would be perfectly 
pos.sdOo to state, in half a* dozen pages of moderate size, the 
principles of [)o])ulation and subsistence in a form so concrete 
and simph? as to he n^adily intelligible to any child capable of 
undcistanding, not to say of applying, the foUr rules of arithmetic. 
Aliy child can coinpreh^jnd that a field the produce of which is 
suflicient, to support five people will not equally well suppoj;t ten, 
even though double the amount of labour should be bestowed 
upon it ; or tliat five rupees divided as wages among twenty 
workmen will give them four annas each, while if it is divided among 
forty workmen they will get but tvvo annas a piece. That is prac- 
tically, the whole theory of population aixl subsisVonce, avd it is, , 
surely, as likely to impress a boy's mind as tRe information that 
Constaiitinojile is the capital of T^irkey, and, once apprehended, 
indetinitely more likely to do liino actual service life than an . 
iiitiLuate, [’amduuity 'Mth the exploits of Sliri Krislm or Ilanyiiiian. 
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Similarly, the enormous increase in the fertility of soil caused by 
irrigation might be inculcated. Such sentences as, ' Irrigated land 
yields twice as much as unirngatcd/ ‘One {)akka well will water 
, thirty bighas of land/ might alternate in copy books with, ‘ Men 
increase faster than food can be grown to fe^pd tliem/ ‘ Thd more 
nfouths to feed, the less there is for each/ and similar gems from 
Mai thus. If the matter were seriously taken up, much m<jrc might 
be done to popularise sound notions on economical (^lu^'stions than 
would* at fiist sight be supposed. An acquaintance with tlie out- 
lines of the theory of population might be required from every 
school-master, and its constant inculcation on his pupils prescribed. 
The fundamental doctrines of political economy, all those which it 
especially concerns a labouring class to know, are as simple and 
obvious and concrete as they can possibly be ; and if they were 
once absorbed into the minds of, say, even five per cent of the boys 
who attend our schools, they .would gradually filter through the 
various strata of native society. The agency of the native press 
might>also be utilised. I’liereare, doubtless, other means by which 
vve might economically educate the people, but these are the most 
obvious, and no attempt has yet been made to employ them. 
When they lia^e been tried it will be time enough to find out 
others. Whether the results thus produced would bo great or 
small, can only be tested by making the experiment ; but, if, as 
seoifis to be ilemonstrable, it is only by understanding and obeying 
the law of population that the economical salvation of the people 
can be worked out by them for themstjves, it is surely our duty 
to put them, so far as we can, in the way of gaining sound notions 
on the subject. We cannot at a stioke elevate the masses into 
models of prudenctj and virtue, but we can iutioduce an agricul- 
tural and economical catechism into our schools, and we can 
require vernacular newspapers to publish Governiiient resolutions 
and advice. We cannot make the horse drink, bub can we not .at 
least increase the chances of his doing so by leading him to the 
water. 

It remains to enquire by what means, if any, we may “extin- 
guish extreme poverty for one \rtioIe gortcration.” 

Fvr the attainment of this end, Mr. Mill proposes two^ measures, 
neither of which is directly applicable to the circumstances of 
Otfdh — colonization on a large scale, and “ the devotion of all 
“ corampn land hereafter brought iuto cultivation, to raising a class 
“ of small proprietors.” Emigration from Oudh could hardly be 
made sufficiently extonsive to have any very appreciable efl’ect on 
“the copdition of those wdio remained behind. It is something, no 
•doiAt, to have such outlets escape as Trinidad and Demerara 
qpeu to thosft who find that they can no longer carry on the struggle 
for ejistence at home. It is a great advantage to those who go, but 
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the number of those will always, piobably, be too stnall to sensibly 
relieve those who do not. If emigration from Oudh were ever 
attempted on a large stale, the best field for locating the einigrauts 
would probably l)e found to be the more thinly peopled tracts 
of country in the Central Provinces. 

As for Mr. MilTs second specific, the creation of a class of smsBil 
proprietors, it may be said, perhaps, that we have these already 
in abundance. But have we ? -Are the petty cultivators oi^ Oudh 
really peasant proprietors ? If a peasant proprietor means a pea- 
sant who either owns the land he cultivates, or holds it at a rent 
fixed either by law or custom, and not abandoned to competition, 
then the village brotherhoods, indeed, are such proprietors ; but the 
great mass of cultivators, the Kurmis, Muraos. Kachis, Ahirs, 
Cliamars and all the rest, are nothing of the kind, or are fast 
ceasing to be anything of the kind. So long as, and in propor- 
tion as their lents were fixed by custom, they Avere peasaiU pro- 
piietors. But, as we have secu, custom as the determining agency 
of rent is raj)idly giving place to competiiion, and, as a consequence, 
the great mass of ordinary cultivators are rapidly sinking into the 
condition of cottiers, and into all the miseries which a cottier tenure 
involves. What is wanted to arrest this lamentable process is a 
measure which shall fix their rents for at least a considerable period, 
the term of settlement being probably tlio mout appropriate. That 
fixation of rent which was formerly the result of custom, must tiow 
be brought about by law. A custom cannot be revived except by 
crystallizing it into a law. Xhe only other alternative is one which 
is proving and still more and more will prove ruinous to the culti- 
vators, and that is to leave their rents to be adjusted by competition. 
"No talk about the virtues of hiisspz-faire and unrestricted freedom 
of contract will meet the case. As Ave have fixed the rent to be 
paid by c^x-zamiudars for their sir land, so should we fix it for all 
land. I'lie cultivators stand as much, or more, in need of protection 
from each other’s competition as any otdier class. The rent payable 
for a term of tliirty years on every field in the country, according 
to the classification of soils, should be fixed •• by the settlement 
courts, and during the ten^ of settfcineut, there should be no poAver 
of enhancement, nor, so long as the rent thus fixed is pai^, of 
ejectment. Our settlements would then be fixed on a really reli- 
ai)lc basis, instead of being, as at present, to a great extent, im^^re 
guess work. And, what is far more important, every cultivator 
would no longer be at the mercy of every other cultivator a little 
Worse ofi than himself, who may undertake to pay a sortiewhat higher 
rent. The petty cultivators would, in short, be, genuine peasant- 
proprietors, instead of being what, a| the present rate, they wilh 
within twenty years have become, simple cottiers. Thjs principle of 
a le^al fixuiiou of iviits we have followed in the case of si/ -holders, 
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and, to some extent, in that of tenants with rights of occupauc 3 ^ 
Bui we have made the mistake, in many instances, of fixing tlie rates 
too high. If tlie principle were universally applied, and these 
jurors of detad corrected, Oudh tenures would, with one imjjort- 
aut exception to be noticed further on, be on |i very fairly satis- 
iacCny footing. 

Improvements in tenure, however, wdll not, directly at least, 
benefit the landless labourers. Their pi ime necessity is the posses- 
.sion of greater purchasing power over food, which can only be ob- 
tained for tbem^in two ways, either increasing their wages, or 
cheapening food, or both. Nearly all that we can reasonably expect 
to do in the former direction we do already, by largely employing 
labour on public works ; but in the direction of cheapening food 
there is much that is not hut might bo done. Wliat is wanted 
to cheapen food is to increase the facilities for producing it, and 
the one great facility needed, in India, is irrigation. Whether the 
oi>jections which have proved fatal to the Sardah canal were con- 
clusive or no, they cannot, at any rate, apply to irrigation from 
wells. So narrow are the proportions to which the system of Taka- 
vi or advances for agricultural improvoinoiits has as yet attained, 
that it is difficult not to under-estimate the results which might he 
reached by a peifectly practicable expansion of it, A masonry 
well may in most pa\ls of Oudh be construcied at an expense 
of 200 rupees or dP20, and such a well will thoroughly irrigate, 
at the lowest pstiinate, ten acres of land. Irrigation of previously 
unirrigated land may be said, roiiglJy speaking, to double its 
produce. Thus, at an exjiendiluie of one million steiling, to he 
ultimately repaid, fifty-thousand wells, irrigating and doubling the 
produce of five hundred thousand acres, might be constructed. Ir- 
rigation is the best possible preventive of drought and coinsequeutly 
of famine, and the best possible security for cheapness and plenty. 
If what has been done be compared with what might be done, the 
discrepancy is startling. In 1808-00 the amount of advances made 
I’or agricultural improvements was Rs. 1,15,807. Ever since then 
it has been steadil^^ falling, and, in 1872-7^1 amounted to the con- 
temptible sum of Ks. 10,528. “ The reasons for this,’’ says para. 

819 of’ the last Administration Report, “ are not far to sefik ; these 
“ loans are chiefl}^ taken for the construction of irrigation wells, 
“ avjG the last two years having been years of excessive 
“ rain, thg want of irrigation wells has not been felt by the people. 
“ And besides this, several applications for Takavi were rejected, 

• ‘because the land to^be irrigated from the proposed well was 
‘ withii^ the area which would have been watered by the Sardah 
“•Canal had that project been carried into execution.” 

• These reasotis, however, are purely local and temporary, and 
canno^ be held to account for the generally scanty growth of the 
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system. The maximum amount tQ which Takavi adauces have 
ever attained in Oudh, viz.., Rs. 1,15,867 in 1868-69, was but the 
hundred-and-eleventli part of the then land revenue of the 
])rovmce, .£*1,280,000. The land revenue at present amounts toi) 
£1,480,000 of which the sum devoted to Takavi advances was very 
little more than a nine-hundredth part. 

Is this such a portion of his income as an enlightened landed^, 
proprietor might be expected to devote annually to the permanent 
improvement of his. estate? The real causes which have hindered 
the extension of the system are mainly the vexatious conditions 
imposed on the borrowers, and the cumbrous mass of returns and 
nakshas connected with it, by which any zeal that might other- 
wise have been felt for its propagation, on the part of district offi- 
cers, has been so effectually smothered. The rules to be observed 
should be of the simplest and briefest possible nature,^ and no 
return should be required beyond the mere statement of the amount 
advanced, the name of the borrower, the purpose for which the 
loan is required, and a specification of the land hypothecated for 
its ropaynieut. Apart from imperfections of the system itself, 
there are plenty of causes in the character and circumstances 
of the people which have prevented them from applying for loans. 
Short-sightedness, apathy, suspicion of the motives of Government, 
dread of consequences of failure, and last, 'but by no means least, 
the superior lucrativeness of mahdjani as an investment for* spare 
capital, are deterring influences sufficiently stringent, to necessitate 
considerable attractiveness ou the part of any scheme which is 
to counteract them. So far from this, the repayment of the 
instalments of the advance within three years is required, that 
is, long before the work yields a profit equal to the instalment 
due ; and collateral security, in addition to the hypothecation of 
the laud to be improved, is enforced. The result of the first of 
these restrictions, that which requires repayment within three 
years, is, that the borrower has to pay 3SJ per cent of the 
amount advanced per annum ; while the improvement can 
liardly yield more than 15 per cent. He has thus to advance 
55 per cent of the capital hhnself. He is merely enabled, 
as it were, to buy the well ready made* from a builder wlio 
gives him three years credit and charges no interest. This 
inducement is not sufficiently strong. The period fixed for r^‘pay- 
meot should be regulated by the probable percentage pf profits. 
Advances should only be made for works likely to yield at least 
twelve per cent on the outlay, and the term of repaymentr should, 
be extended to eight years or less, according to the probabi*- 
lity, to be estimated at the time of the advance, of the profits 
equalling the outlay iu eight years or sooner. Secondly, a low- 
rate of interest should be charged' instead of collateral security. 
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A charge of two or three per cent would be gladly borne, as the 
borrower has to pay more than that already to the raahdjan who 
gives security for him. This might allay the natural suspicion 
^elt by a native for all free gratis action ; and it would not he 
novel, for, until 1855, interest on such advance^ was charged at the 
rat?rof twelve per cent per annum, under section 10 of Reg\ilation 
XXXIIl of 1793. Tlie requisition of collateral security ^ is con- 
‘*Jemued jn the “ Directions to Collectors,” on the ground that it 
. ** entaii§ expense on the person it is intended to benefit, and 
“ materially detracts from the value of the boon.” A Takavi 
advance is legally recoverable by the same process as an arrear of 
land revenue, and the land hypothecated for its liquidation is 
amply sufficient security. 

Thus, the extension of the Takavi system appears to have three 
main requisites — the discontinuance of all returns except the one 
above Wbn tinned, the extension of the term of repayment ; and 
the charge of a low rate of interest instead of collateral security ; 
change^ for the accomplishment of which nothing but a stroke of 
the pen is necessary, and the effect of which could hardly fail to 
be, in some degree, and might bo in the higliest degree, beneficial. 

The adoption of the two measures just advocated — fixation of 
rents, aiid extension of irrigation, would probably do much to 
improve the condition of the ordinary tenants and labourers, and 
the latter, indeec?; by cheapening food, would be a relief to all 
classes of the population. But would they, by themselves, 
however completely they were carried j)ut. and however fruitful 
in results they might prove, be sufficient to render the agricultural 
system of Oudh a icasouahle and satisfactory one ; to make it a 
system of whicli the main outlines could be considered conform- 
able to rational principles ? No ; the agricultural system of Oudh 
can never be reasonable or satisfactory untd either the Taluqdarl 
settlement is abolished, or the charaster of the Taluqdars ihein- 
selves is utterly and radically altered, one might almost say, 
reversed. 

The Taluqdari system was adopted as a pis alter n.nJer the 
stress of political exigencies ; and its adc^tion would have been a 
heavy price to pay for deliverance from those difficulties, had they 
been ten times as prevssing as they were. It is hardly needful to 
attaek the TaliKplari principle considered absolutely. No reasonable 
man, probably, will maintain that a body of uniraproving landlords, 
•whose one concern with the land is to derive the largest possible 
.income.from it,*an(l wh®se expenditure is as purely unproductive as 
ki..is possible for e:{p 0 nditure to be, can be anything but a burthen 
tf) the country which has the misfortune to contain them ; or that, if 
..thgy demoralise and oppress their tenants by rack-renting and ex- 
tortion, not to speak of acts of aistill darker complexion, they are 
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not a cnrse as well as a burthen. That the Talnqdars of Ondh, with 
a very small number of exceptions, are such a body of landlords, no 
one, probably, who has any acquaintance with the province will 
deny. Let us turn once again to Mr. Mill. Whenever,” hc% 
writeb, “ in any country, the proprietor, generally speaking, ceases 
to be the improver, political economy has nothing to say in Tle- 
“ fence of landed property as there established. In no sound theory ^ 
of private property was it ever contemplated tliat the propiie- 

tor of law should be merely a sinecurist quartered upon it> 

“ When private property in land is not expedient, VL is unjust 

** The claim of the land owners to the law is altogether subordinate 
“ to the general policy of the state. The principle of property 
gives them no right to the law, but oidy a right to compensation 
“ for whatever portion of their interest in land it may be the policy 
“ of the state to deprive them of.” It is needless to dwell on the 
radical distinction between property in land and property in other 
things. The theoretic basis of private property in land is that it is 
for the ultimate good even of those who arc apparently ex<‘lmied 
from all share in the land, and that the self-interest of the land- 
owner will* induce liim to make the land under his control as produc- 
tive as possible. Where this ceases to be the case, piivate property 
in land falls to the ground. And as regards the Talnqdars of Oudh, 
it is certainly not tlie case. The Talnqdars’ f?ielf-interest, their desire 
of wealth, is less a productive than a predatory impulse. The'pub- 
lie cannot count on the Taluqdars’ doing their best by the land, 
but it can count 011 the tenants doing so, if the latter are secure of 
reaping the benefit of their exertion.s. 

Tbo Taluqdari system, then, looked at abstractedly, is utterly in- 
defensible. Unfortunately, however, we are precluded from looking at 
it in this absolute way, or rather, are under the necessity of also 
regarding it from a concrete or historical point of view. The sys- 
tem, though not of our creation, has been adopted and sanctioned 
by us, and cannot be put an e.nd to by a stroke of the pen. 

That the Government of India has a perfect right to abolish 
the system, cannot, without contravening all 'sound principles of 
jurisprudence, be denied and the act could, in no intelligible 
sense, be palled illegal, though, if carried out without compensation 
to the Talnqdars, it would, no doubt, be unconvstitutional, that is, 
it would be inconsistent with the principles of Government which 
we have hitherto observed. But the supposition that are in 
any way bound to the perpetual maintenance of the system, either 
by the Sannads which we have granted, or by Aict I of* 1859, 
(which defines the position of Talnqdars), is flatly oppose^ both' 
to jurisprudence and common sense. The substance, in short’, 
of what the Government might, with perfect fairness practically say ' 
W*'the Talnqdars, would be something not unlike this ;-p-The 
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experience of eighteen years has shown us that the fulfilment of 
our express contract with you two hundred and fifty six gentlemen 
is incompatible with the fulfilment of that ta«it, but not, tlieref re, 
less binding contract with the seven or eight millions who compose 
' tlie agricultural population of Oudh, which arises from the simple 
fae4 of our having undertaken the task of governing them. The 
compacts, as compacts, are equally binding, but if the observance 
of thb former be found inconsistent with that of the latter, the 
question necessarily arises, which is the more important of the 
two? a*question which, in our opinion, is sufficiently answered by its 
mere statement. We hold our duty to the great mass of the 
people to be almost infinitely the paramount consideration, and 
sorry as we are to take a step which you will no doubt consider, 
or at least declaim against, as a breach of faith, we are constrained 
to admit that wc made a mistake in 1858 from the consequences 
of wlifefe we have been suffering ever since. You have completely 
disappointed tlie expectations Ve had formed of you. We have 
no wish, however, to indulge in useless reproaches. All that we 
have to say is that this state of tilings must cease, or we will cease. 
Hitherto, we have been in the position of the masters of. a school, 
consisting of a few h*ig boys and a great many little ones. Finding 
that you were both inclined to be troublesome, and that the little 
boys were led away by^your influence to rebel, and also being very 
much occupied ai. the time with other business, wo agreed to give 
you certain privileges and powers over the little boys, in return 
for which you were yourselves, to submit, and undertake to keep 
them quiet, the little boys themselves Being, as a matter of course, 
not consulted in t he matter. We now liud that these poor little 
children are in a state of misery and discomfort which we can 
only describe as frightful, and that, vso long as your present position 
is maintained, there appears to he no reasonable prospect of 
relieving their condition. The conclusion then at which we 
are reluctantly forced to arrive is Uiat your privileges must be 
materially curtailed. 

Such a statement would, of course, be received by tlioso to whom 
it was addressed witL a prolonged and universal hr)wl ; to which, 
however, it would not be necessary that the Government should 
pay any particular attention. If there is one body of men more 
than another whose wrath we can, politically speaking, afford 
to ‘despise, and whose dislike of any measure intended to benefit 
the agricultural masses should be taken as its strongest recom- 
‘mendation. th^t body consists of the Taluqdars of Oudh. 

It nfight indeed be sfrgued that the Taluqdars, having flagrantly 
Viblateji the conditions of their sannads, have lost all right to 
compensation. The fact of the violation is undeniable. They 
n;i»dertook to Aiaiutaln all subordinate rights. Is it not notorious 

1 Q 
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that tliey have almost universally tripcI, and too often succeeded 
in the attempt, to break down subordinate rights ? They Tinder- 
took to improve and * extend agriculture. Can any one point 
out au improvement which they have executed, or any other assis- i 
tance which they havfi given to agriculture ? But this argument, 
whatever its legal merits, savours too much of shnrp practice to Tie 
recommended for adoption. To this extent, however, it should 
carry weight, viz, that in awarding compensation for S'ucli- of 
their rights as the Ooyernment may see lit to resume, nothing but 
the strictest justice, the most rigorous measure, should be allowed 
them, and no doubtful points should be given in their favour. 
Their breach of the conditions of their sannads, though it should 
not be held to disqualify them for compensation, would dis- 
tinctly, under anything like liberality or generosit}" in awarding 
such compensation, he mere culpable weakness and a reward of 
iuicpiity. The true theoretical positijjn of Taluqdars under th© 
Native Government was probably that of hereditary tax-gatherers 
with a percentage on their collection, whether they were originally 
anything more than tin's, or not, it is at any rate inexpedient that 
they should be anything more than this novy. To this position 
they slmnld be made to revert, Jiud their percentage limited to a 
maximum of, say, one-tenth. For the difference between this 
amount and that to which we have allo'vved them to acquire a 
prescriptive rigiit, they aie, in equity at least, entitled to compen- 
sation. They arc utterly unfit to l)(‘ trusted \^ith any powers of 
enhancement or ejectment. ^11 that they can be safely permitted to 
do is to collect tbe sum authoritatively assessed on each field and to- 
sue for the ejectment of any occupant of hind who docs not pay that 
amount. It need hardly be said that the accomplishment of such a 
iov<ilution as this would be a work of oxcoediug dilHciilty and com- 
plication. It would have to provide) not only for the estates of 
Talu(|dars, technically 8o callcxl, but also for the lands which have 
passed out of theii- hands by ^ sale or transfer, as well as for th© 
estates of minor landlords. But the task is woithy to be reckoned 
with those for the successful achievement nf wiiich Germany 
Tcnerates the memory of lUein anJ llardenborg, and Ireland will 
one day bless the name of Gladstone. The regeneration pf a 
country so' impoverished, distiacted, and disorganized as Oudh 
can under no cireumstances be anything but difficult, and without 
the abolition of this pernicious system, seems well-nigh imjpossible. 
The country is far too poor to maintain such an excrescence in 
its agricultural system, as a body of iinimprpving laxidlords • and 
though light assessments and good seasons may, fqra lime, prevent 
the burthen from being so heavily^ felt, .yet so long as ihat^ 
excrescence remains it can hardly be anything but pooj*. 

The only alterualivc is that l^o landlords should not ^only 
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improve themselves but be the cause of improvement in others^ 
and of such a consummation wliat reasonaWle hope can be 
entertained ? How can even the succossois of the present 
Taluqdars, brought upas they arc, and are likely to be, be expect- 
ed to acquire the qualities of foresight, solf-reslraiut, einorgy, 
eiiiightenment, justice, the general dilfiisioif of which throughout 
their ranks could alone save them from becoming what their 
fathers^ now are, — a burthen and a curse to the country? So 
remote a possibility need hardly be discussed h(‘n'. 

It would bd presumption to attempt to 'enter hero into the 
particulars of any scheme by whicii the exfranciiisement of the 
land from the corrupt and corrnpting influence of the Talu(jdars 
might he accomplished. The discussion, oi these could only bo 
usefully attempted by persons of far greater expei icnec than the 
writer. But this much may perhaps be said without blame, that 
whaUtver the measures adopted, whether to laisc the intelligence 
of the people, or to impiove*their external condition, the real, and 
for the present, the ultimate end of such iiiea.sur<^.s, should never 
be lost sight of, viz.^ the elevation of the standard of comfort, 
and the extinction of extreme poverty among t le poorer classes. 
All means for th'e attainment of this result should he adopted 
simultaueousl}', not successively. Othenviso, tlieii ellbct will be 
frittered away usedessjly, and more than c()imiei]>alanced by the 
fitirqulus ^^hicl:# they will give to population. The improvement 
in the condition of tlie people must, to he of any permanent 
benefit, be 'great enough and sudden eijoiigh to improve their 
Irabits even though population should increase at its most rapid 
late. 

One word in exydauation of the phrase used above — for the 
present, the ultimate end ” — may not be superfluous, lest it should 
be suspected to denote forgetfulness of any higher aim than “ bar- 
ley feetliag and material ease.” Nothing could be further from 
the writer’s intention, and there are probably few firmer believers 
in tlie uses of adversity than himself. But there are degrees of 
suffering which not .only render any moral or material growth im- 
possible, hut corrupt and dogradf the si^lft^rer. Semi-starvation ia 
one of these. “ What human virtue can be expected of the man 
who'is holding a wolf by the ears ? All sorrow is potential force ; 
biy, it can only become actual force by being assimilated with the 
renstitution of the mind, and transmuted into intensity of soul ; 
as heavy rain renders worthless for a time the soil on which it lies 
in. flood, and •only strengthens an4 fertilises it when absorbed, 

^ Suffefing which cannot be thus absorbed is worse thau useless*as 
,iia edpcational agency, and if it is not pure evil, there can be no 
such tiling as pure evil in Ihe universe. This again, to quote 
“ Sovdello, IS fliat 
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“ dismal brake of prickly pear 

Which bristling hulda Cydippe by the haip, 

James barefoot ^gathou : this felled, we’!! try 
The picturesque achievements by and by. " 

To aqy one who has. read these pages it hardly needs to be said 
that they contain no'attempt to advance any economical noveky, 
and no pretensions to any peculiar intimacy with the inner details 
of Indian agricultural life. But the broad facts of the <jiuestioii * 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them seem sufBcientiy plain 
to justify the attempt, even without any special* knowledge, to 
state the one and discuss the other — “ keeping to that which ap- 
“ pears to be just. For it is best to reach this object ; and if thou 
" dost fail let thy failure be in attempting this.” 



Art. VIII.— the PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS.* 

T he question of tbe origin of the imageijy of dreams, ofien so 
novel in its combinations, so startling in its incongruities, so 
sudden in it^ transitions, and yet so seemingly real, has been,, a source 
of stupid wonder, or futile speculation to the curious among man- 
kind iq all ages. Men who held not merely that the soul and the 
body were separate entities, but that their connection was capable 
of interruption and renewal during lifetime, have found no 
difficulty in believing that the soul during sleep actually leaves the 
body, to wander abroad with a freedom from physical conditions 
not permitted to that grosser structure. Otliers, convinced of 
the perpetual presence of things unseen at ordinary times, have 
regarae\l dreams as direct copimunications of the world of spirits 
with the human soul. Even to those wdio have been convincetl 
that the dream-world, with all that it contains, is the product of 
iJiental action, the cause of the apparent objectivity of its images 
has seemed difficult or impossible of explanation. That a sense 
of the presence of an external environment has become, through 
babit, an inevitable adjunct of consciousness, which, if not supplied 
from without, the brain is compelled to cieate for itself ; that even 
in waking life purely mental images are, in certain states, projected 
into space, and endowed with a delusive objectivity, are circums- 
tances which seem hardly to have suggested themselves in connec- 
tion with the subject. 

We propose in the present article to notice in an imperfect way 
some of tlie chief points in which tlie action of the brain in dreams 
appears to us to resemble, or to differ from, that of the waking 
state, and to describe briefly what we believe to be the true ex- 
planation of the illusion by which ex'ternality is attributed to the 
purely mental imagery of which dreams consist. 

Notwithstanding certain striking differences in the resulting 
states of consciousness, there is every reason to believe that 
the brain action concerned in dreams ds made up for the .most 
part of elements of tbe same kind as that which takes place in 
the waking state. In both conditions the ultimate elements of 
*our^tatcs of consciousness are of a twofold character, the products of 
3.Cfual sensation and of remembered sensations and ideas. The 

\ — 

^ **Thci explaniftion, giv«n in this was, the writer believes, independently 
article, of the realistic interpretation put forward by M . Taine to account 
of our .mental images in dreains, for our not attributing objective 
was suggested by the writer, some reality to our mental images in the 
ago, elser^here. Long subse- waking state, 
qaeatly^ the theory of interfereued* 
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^lifference in the cha racier of the result arises partly from a 
dinbrenco iu the interpretation and order of the states of conscious- 
ness concerned, and pjCrtly from a variation in the proportion which 
the ultimate elements, composing them, bear to one another. As 
regards the first poiij^t, tlio difference in tlie interpretation appears 
to be chiefly or solcdy this — that states of consciousness whiclirin 
wakings life, would be recognised as acts of tlie memory, or pro- 
ducts of til e imagination, and referred to past serisatiorjs, 'or to ' 
constructive efforts of the mind, are, in dream life, regarded as the 
products of present sensation. As regards the second pouit, the 
proportion in which the two kinds of elements enter into our 
waking states of consciousness, is reversed in the dream state, 
actual sensations generally predominating in the former, but con- 
st! t\iting only a small part of the materials of most of our dreams, 
though, it may well he, a larger part than is generally supposed. 

Tlie difference of interpretation has long been a s(rtc*oe of 
perplexity to inetaphysieians and philosophers ; and it is probably 
from the diflieulty of explaining it, that has arisen most of 
tlie m3’’atery witli which the vulgar in all ages have invested 
dreams. »Yet, it probably depends upon a very obvious and 
simple cause, namely, the presence in fhc one case, and 
the absence in tlie other, of actual sensations, recognised as 
such. The reason why in the waking state we do not refer to 
the external worhl the mental pictures of scnsikle objects \vliich 
we constructor recollect, and tlie reason why in dreams ivo do so 
refer them, are closely relisted to one another. Thb cliief reason 
why, in the former case, we do not refer to external oi jects states 
of consciousness not immediately depending on actual sensations, 
is the presence of contiadictory sensations, wliicli, being produced 
by external objects, are, in accordance with a well-known physical 
law, normally more vivid. It is some confirmation of tliis view, that, 
during the waking state*, the. more completely wo exclude the access 
of sensations, the more closely our mental pictures come to simulate 
real ones. Ordinarily no mental image, cither rccollective or coiis- 
Irnctive, can be referred to an external object, wliieh, if so referred, 
would intercept the image of au}! object actually present to our 
senses ; for two images cannot occupy the same place at the same 
time. The result of the interference of actual sensations is that 
the mental image, being generally the weaker of the two, gives^ 
way. On closing the eyes, though we are still prevented, by ot:I.\.r 
sensations than those of sight, from being deceived as to the^ 
origin of purely mental images, yet such images, are capable 
of assuming a much nearer resemblance to reality, than whep 
OUT eyes are open and we are subjected , to actual sensations 
sight inconsistent with them. In other words, our state of con- 
BjiousnesB, as regards such images, approaches whit would bebuf 
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state of consciousness as regards them in a dream, much more 
nearly when our eyes are closed than when they are open. But 
such images, however complex they may he in\hemselves, constitute 
ibut a portion of a still more complex state of consciousness, the rest 
of wjiich ‘is inconsistent with our referring tlicit to extenuil objects. 
The mere consciousness, for instance, of the fact that onr eyes are 
^closed is sufficient in itself to negative such an interpretatimj, since 
we are fFware that, with our eyes dosed, wo should he unable to see 
• external objects at all. Besides this, a multitude of sensations 
obtain access to* the mind through other cliannels than the eye, and 
inform us where and under wljat circumstances wc arc. Now, during 
sleep, not only are our eyes closed, actually or virtually, without 
our knowing it, but we are also cut off, without being aware of it, 
from every otlier source of sensation capable of producing states of 
consciousness inconsistent with the reference to external objects, of 
those rccollective or constructive states which have tbeir origin 
within. 

A much nearer approximation to the dream state is obtained 
when, instead of our being partially cut off from the external world 
by an artificial and conscious closure of any ot our senses^a similar 
etffct is brought about unintentionally ami insensibly, by a witli- 
draAval of the attention from actual sensations, and its coriciuit ration 
on states of consciousness of subje^ctive origin ; and the dece})tion 
is thc^more complete in pioportion as ibis tiansfer of the attention 
is the more upconscious, and the construction or recollection that 
is going on in the mind attended with the less clfort. 

Tins objective interpretation of the images recollected or con.s- 

tructed by the mind in dreams will appear less snrpiising when 

we remember that a similar illusion is not uncommon in tlio wakimjr 

. ® 

state, under certain conditions of mental disease or excitement. 
Cases, notably tliat of the painter, Blake, are ivcorchid, in wliich 
persons have possessed the power of conferring sucli apparent 
olyectivity, at will, on the creations pf tln'ir imagination, rjiiench- 
ing, so to speak, by the vividness of the mental images formed, 
the sensations that would otherAvise have inti-rfen d AAith them. 

In many cases, irritation, occuri»ing in the course of the alferent 
or sepsory nerves, is, no doubt, in virtue of the law Avhjch leads 
us to refer tlie affection to their extremities, the source of such 
idIus>ons. But there is a multitude of cases, among thorn that of 
t^reTpaintcr Blake, just mentioned, which it is quite impossible to 
explain iri this way, and in which we must obA iously look to the 
J^ram itself as the source of the illusion. Of the mode in which 
wanlal images may; operate to quench interfering sensations, wliicli 
they ‘must do before, as., in tire.* case of the figures called up by 
they carj supplant the images of external objects actually 
presehj^ to the sight, vre know n^tliing certain. Bui we venture 
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to suggest that the sensory nerves may not only conduct to the 
brain those molecular movements which constitute sensation, but 
also be capable of taking on such motions from images formed in 
the brain / and that it is conceivable that, in certain cases, the 
motions thus communicated from within, outward, may be so vivid ^ 
as to overpower the interfering currents set up from without, 
inward. 

The other main point of difference between the mental operations 
of the dreaming and the waking state lies in the order of succes- 
sion of the states of Consciousness which occur in either. 

This is a much more complicated and difficult subject than the 
other. It may, in the first place, we think, be broadly laid down 
that, in our dreams, as in our waking moments, this order is 
mainly determined by association of ideas. Indeed, it is probably 
so determined to a much greater extent in the dreaming than in 
tlie waking condition, owing to the absence, in the former, those 
sensations which in the latter tend perpetually to divert or 
interrupt the order of our thoughts. The laws of association, too, 
are, without doubt, the same in either case, the incongruity which 
strikes us so much in dreams being caused, partly by the fact that 
every complex state of consciousness, and all the component parts 
of every complex state, are, with rare exceptions, equally interpreted 
as real ; and, partly, by the absence of that coq,trol over the succession 
of ideas which, in the waking state, is exerted by actual sensations. 
Another source of incongruity is probably the exclusion from parti- 
cipation in the phenomena of consciousness of variable portions of 
tlie brain. There is little doubt, not only that every part of the 
brain and spinal cord is not always equally asleep, but tliat there 
is not unfrequently a considerable variation in the extent to which 
different parts are affected by sleep, at different times. If, as 
Piofessor Fenier’s observations place almost beyond doubt, different 
portions of the record of our sensations, and different faculties, 
occupy different portions of the substance of the brain, the effect 
which this fluctuation must have upon both the composition and 
the order of the states of consciousness which make up our dreams, 
is obvious. ^ ^ 

We have explained above our opinion of th^ cause of the realistic 
interpretation of our mental recollections , and constructions in 
dreams. ^ 

Let us now consider its effects. It is observable that, thought 
habits of thought founded upon long experience, are confbradicted 
by many of the constructive states of consciousness jyhich occur in ' 
our dreams, such is not the case with any of the necessary laws oP 
thought We may dream of flying through th^j air, though WeT" 
know by experience that men cannot^ fly ; bht we never dream, and 
cannot conceive of dreaming, of ,the part being greater than tho^" 
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^vhole ; the greater contained within the less. As, in the waking 
state, all that we actually’ see is seen as contained within certain 
Imiits of space, determined by the nature and*position of surround- 
4^ng objects of sight, so, in the dreaming state, ail that we imagine 
\V0 siM‘, is iniagiueb as seen witiiin sinniar h^undaries. Tiiere is 
this distinction, however, in the inutnal i elation of the things seen, 
^that, .while in the waking state those things alone appe^ir to be 
containeil within the boundaries of our vision which are actually so 
. containfc'd, and consequently, except in cases of optical illu- 
sion, however ?jtrangely or unexpected!}^ things may be placed 
nevertheless, all the lelations between them ar(‘ consistent relations 
in respect of both ])l;u*e and time ; in the dieaiu state, on the 
C''ntraiy, all mental images Ixung equally interpreted as real, 
nothing is left to govern their cons(»ciation, but such necessaiy laws 
of thought as that the whole is gicater than its pait ; the greater 
eannot b(i Contained wuthin the, less, and th(‘ like. 

may have an elephant in our parlour, if the parlpnr is only 
large en()U'j:h to eouiaiii it ; indeed, if, whilti our nnagin'ary vision — 
wliieh, lei ii i>e Kuneinbtued, is pieteil as ical \iuon — remains 
bounded by the waijs oi an imagiuaiy p.uhair — wlucll aie also 
i!iter[>ii^led a- i\ai — tiieie ."hoiild, li /in any cause, occur to our minds 
1 h'* image ol a.n elephant — whuih^ in \iiiue of the general law of 
u'lerpictation, nlrea,dy inherit'd lo, mii'>t a[>pear (ajually real witlx 
tile pArlour — theif, eithei Iho latter, if not originally largo cnougli 
to contain tic.; <d(q)ha,nt, inusL disappear and giv(j place to some- 
tidng moic; spacious, i/r must expand contain the ele])hant, or 
on the other hand, the tdepliaiit must contract lo adapt itself to 
tiic room. 

Ill tla^ waiving state, whihi actually situated as ^vc have supposed 
oun''elve> to be situated in the case of Punuus, we are liable at any 
moment to form a mental image of an elephant ; but llie image, 
since it will net appear leal, \viil i/o'^posileal, at the will of the 
thinker, in some; loi'ality, eii.lj(*r like itsed purely iniaginaiy, or 
at all evcMits outside tiie bounds of actind vision. 

It stiikes Us, imleed, tlnit if the entirety of oui waking slates of 
consciousness— namely, t hat ])oi lif'fn of tlunn winch is referriblo to 
aotaial. sensalioins, as v/eil as tliat whicli is recolluctive or^'onsLiuc- 
tive, weic to iic laken together as i/jiially real, the diffeieuce in 
of congi uity between llie vaiieus images which would thus 
be coiiGoci^iLcd a-i actual grou[)s, and those winch are so consoci- 
ated in the dream state, would bo much less considerable than is 
••cadihatiJy supposed. • ^ 

''Prom the instau«e wc have given of the mental image of an ele- 
phant, n'o matter how called u\ 3 , compelling either the complete 
4 -ksAructioii or hlie modification, of the previous image of a lOom, it 
'vill be^asily seen to how great Jn extent the abrupt and extia- 

* 1 R 
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ordinary transitions of place, time, and circumstance, which charac- 
terize the dream state, may be explained b)* the exigencies of the 
law of interpretation above described. The external world of dream 
life is, in fact, entirely determined by the laws of association of,^ 
ideas, instead of its«rM‘ profoundly modifying their operation, as in 
waking life. It is, as if we were liable, not only to be at Snce 
transported to every place we thought of, but to have ourentiie ^^ 
surroundings modified more or less from time to time, in every 
part, to suit the least change occurring in any part, of them. 

This necessity of referring to external objects, e'Very image of a 
sensible object whicli occurs to the mind of the sleeper, fully 
accounts for the frequency and y)er&istency with which we dream of 
the dead. It is an exceedingly dilficult matter to think of a 
person with whose features one is familiar, witliout calling up the 
image of those features in the mind, and the fact of tlie person 
thought of being dead, in no degree diminishes the difficulty- 
But in dreani life, to call up the imago of a person is actually to 
see him ; and, consequently, in dreams w^e seldom ihiidc of people 
whether dead or alive, witliout seeing them, or, in other words, wo 
generally dream of seeing rather tlian of thinking of them. 

If this theory of the cause of the apparent reality of the world 
of dreams be correct, itw'ould seem to follow that, though we may 
dream of thinking, we cannot dream “of imagining sensible 
objects, for sucli objects, being necessarily referred^ to the senses 
for their origin, wmuld appear re.al, and become part and paicel of 
tlie general deception. Wg might, of course, dream of seeing a 
picture of a friend, but w^e could not dream of imagining tlie form 
of a friend. Our own experience of dream life conhnns thivS. 
Though we have certainly dreamt of thinking, we do not remem- 
ber ever to have dreamt of forming a niuntal picture of any 
sensible object. 

Dream life, like w\aking life, has its past and its future, as well as 
its present, but its past and future dilfer from those of waking life 
in the absence of the picture forming faculty. In our dreams vve 
recognise scenes and objects as having been pr'evioiisly perceived by 
the senses, bub w'e never call up jiictures of such scenes and objects 
iiidependc.ntl}^ as by an act of memory, for wlienever we call*them 
up, we appear to see them again. From the fact that the memory of 
dream life is chiefly conflaed to recognition, it folio w^s that we raV^l^" 
dream of remembering at all in any other sense. That deliberate 
dwelling upon past scenes, which forms so large a part of the plea^ 
sure of imagination in real life is simply an impossibiliry ik sleep: - 

The past of dream life, such as it is, is made up partly of thSr 
actual past of waking life and partly of a*past of its own. ' Tliesfe 
two pasts, however, are not at the time discriminatad, for thpugU- 
we may recollect the actual past of our waking life iu dreads, we 
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recollect it not as such, but part of that dream life u hich alone 
apf)ears real. 

We have, in short, at that time no consciousness of any distinc- 
#ti<)n between a real life and a dream life, except on rare occasions, 
when that sciies of more or less rapid ph^^^sicai changes \Vhicli 
constitute the act of waking, has already set in, and, with one foot 
^in tl^,e actual world and one foot in dream land, we become ^iiware of 
the unreality of the latter. Often, in snch cases, after going 
♦ through some scene of terror, of the unreality, of which we liave 
had no suspicion, the conviction that it is but a dream suddenly 
flashes upon us; and nine times out of ten, before the consolation 
we derive fiom the discoveiy has had it.s full effect, we wake, 
feeling not seldom that it is by an effort of the will that we shake 
off the vision which has oppressed us. 

have remarked above that the proportion in which actual 
sensation and imagination, respectively, contribute to our waking 
states of consciousness, is reversed in dreams, actual sensation being 
to a great extent excluded from the latter, while it always com- 
mingles with, and often forms (he predominant element in, the 
former. In what pr.opurtions, it may be asked, do the* different 
classes of remembered sensations contribute to the imaginative 
element of which our dreams are mainly composed ? Wo believe it 
will 1)6 generally agreed tliat the dream world consists fortlie most 
part t)f sights anfl sounds and of tlie former to a much greater 
extent than tjie latter ; that we dream of tasting comparatively 
seldom — much more larcdy, indeed, tha#i of eating — and then but 
faintly; wliile we dieam of smelling still less frecpiently, and more 
faintly. In other words, the remembered sensations chiefly con- 
cenmd in dream consciousness, are Bensatioiis of sight and hearing, 
while those of taste and smell form but a comparatively unim- 
portant element of the whole. 

'J'hougli occasionally present to d painful degree, the sense 
of feeling is generally absent from» our dreams. We inovo for 
tlm most part Avithout being conscious of tlie resistance of the air, 
without even the seftse of muscular motion ; walk without feel- 
ing the ground ; bold things wilhout the sense of contact or of 
weight. , 

And this is precisely what we should expect from the 
definiteness with which we are able to reproduce 
these dif^^rent cl.isses of Sc^nsatioii in our waking memory. The 
sensations which we remember most vividly, definitely, and easily, 

- Aiellnwe of siglit and sound. To reproduce in imagination even 
ghost of a taste, or a smell, or a sensation of touch, pleasant or 
jIainfuK requires great ^ effort ; to imagine such sensations with 
•any thing approaching the vividness of reality, is probably impoa- 
Bible ^ith most men, * 
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Tlicn, again, as regards remembered sensations of sight and 
Bound, just as it is much easier to picture vividly form than colour,* 
and articulate, or musical, sounds than inarticulate sounds, or mere 
noises; so the forms of our dreams are much more vivid than the^ 
colouVs, while ‘he sQ^inds we hear are principally, though no 

means exclusively, articulate language or music. 

Tlie general atmo-'^pbeie of the dream-world is one of com, para- 
live silence and gloom, or at least vory subdued light, *aud the 
colours are, for tlic ijiost part, what would be seen in such a light, 
neutral tints prevailing, and the brighter biievs boin^ com parati vely 
rare. Tiiero is, however, one notable exception to this in the 
case of fire, iind wo think it questionable wii^alier, wheu this is 
represented, the optic nerves are not couoerne<l. 

We have said tlial the senso of feeling is sometimes ])'nnf'illy 
vivid in our dreams, and, vve believ(', that when this is the case it 
will he found that its source is in tbe»uerves, or in actual seusatioii, 
— actual sensation traiismiit(‘d, ami it may be exaggerated, under 
cireuinstaiices to wbleh we shall adveit further (Ui. 

One ot the most singular features of d renaming is genet ally 
consideic(t to be the illusion which leads us to nut our own words 
into tlie mouths of others. This, liow(‘V(‘r, is loss singular than 
tlie fact tliat we fqiportion what rtro all equally our own words 
l)ot\v<jeii ourselves and others. The cxplanatioii would seem 
to bo this. ddne law of inter])r(‘ta.tion, alieady described, 
compels us to cognise every remembeied sound that occurs to 
ns as an objective leality. Mow- if it is merely as sounds tdiat 
wmrds occur to our ineniory, there is no rt'ason why we should ndVr 
them to ourselves, rather than to others, as tlieir source. On tbo 
contrary, since experience shows us that our spokem words are 
accompanied by certain seinsatlons of muscular im it ions (d’ the 
organs of speech, the absmico ol j iKdi muscular motions fioiii 
the rememliercd sensation turnislies a sufiicieut leason why we 
should refer the wmrds spokei^ to otiiers rather than ourselves. 

But tliere are two modes of imagining spoken avoids in waking 
life, — as mere sounds, or as sounds accompanied by the motions 
of the vocal organs appropriate Vo their uttenuice. Any one wdio 
chooses npay rcrnl or talk to himself in (dtbci way. Now, we b«?lievo 
that wdudher we icfor tlie words we, reunuuljer m the dieam- 
stato tA) otheis or to ours'-{\ t‘<, d(‘peiids eu'irely on wdictlier wO^U^ 
member them in tlie one or the other of lliese two ways. ^Jf, along 
with the moniory of words, tlien* oceans to us that of’ the motions* 
of. the vocal oigans appropiiate to them, tlieu weSvlcr Ikeiii US • 

^ The vividiv colouicil inMg(»s .Mini t'» pt rang nre not ])i'0{lnct''=i 

inflefinite patobes fonnad wboatlio the iniaguiation at allV bat buve 
eyes are tightly closod ulcer expuisure in the otitic nerves. ^ 
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ourselves, that is, we dream of speaking them. If, on the other 
hand, the words occur to our memory as mere sounds, then we 
refer them to others, that is, we dream of hearing them spoken. 

Most dreamers must have remarked the important place which 
old memories occupy among the materials of ^leir dreams. Scenes, 
persons and events which are seldom remembered, or have entirely 
ceascid to be remembered, in our waking moments, continually 
recur bo ns in the dream-state, sometinu's in a more or loss distorted 
form, ^sometimes with life-like reality, to an extent which 
perplexes, and* somotimes pains us. Experiences similar to tliat 
recorded i)y Charles Lamb in one of his Essa3^s of Elia, must bo 
familiar to all to Avliom the school mastta* Avas onc'o a terror. 
Again and again, afier a la])se of u(ia.ily a quarter of a centurv, avg 
ouihclves go to sleoj) tx) find ouisolvos in tlie ])ul[)it of a public 
school, covertnl with coidu.^ion at onr inaluiitv to find the pnyyer 
w liicli Ave are expecled to .read for tlie spiiitual comfort of the 
assembled scholais, or in the class, lio[)o](\ssly confounded by some 
of JX moht lient‘Sj whicli we can inotluT lead nor construe. 
AVe liave alieady I’rdeinHl to the fre(|uent intxrcoiirrtC with the 
dead, soiiKtnnes blip almost foigotten dead, Avhich charaOteiises our 
dreams. 

Yec wo might expect that the fle^^lest inernorlos would be the 
most likely to occur to us, oi be le-called by absociatiou in our 
drermis. 

The fact is, that there ar(‘ contrary intIuonc(\s at work to dotor- 
niine the icgiou of memory that ilie -loiiScioiL^uess sliall occupy in 
the dream-sialtn On tho one hand the actual habit of tJio mind 
tends to keo]> it among the moniriiies Avith Avhicli it has l)een most 
n’cenlly occupied in its Avaking state; on the other hand it is the 
part of tiic l)iam oecnpied i)}* these recent memoiies, Avhich, 
having been most late ly at Avork, is most fatigued, and therefore 
most amenable to the inllucnee sleep. The la.ttcr cause 
generally prevails. Wlicn slt'cp is paitial, as it always is wlien avc 
dieain, it usually invades those parts of the brain that liave been 
most recently cxercts(;d, in prctbjx’iieo to th(jS(‘ winch, iiaviiig been 
longer at, le.^t, stand loss in neo(i^d’ it ; afid, icliev<Ml of tlie ])i'<iS8urG 
ot Uio inoie recent 'and vivnl memoiies, those of iddev dale tliat 
still retain any Vitality, become free to a.^sert thomselvos. When 
brain, as sunieniiK.s happens, is inucli o('cii{)i(id ■\A’'lth very 
recent ipemoi ies, ir w ili giniorally be observeii that oex?*-fatiguo is 
• the cause, an Inch, unlike a inodera^o (h\greo oi fatigue, incapacitates 
•tin'' pait of tho brain i>*onc- rued foi sleep, 

*.• The elements i^f Avhich tiio mental states of dream life arc made 
•npfarC, as we have aiivady p'Uined out, like tliose of our Avaking 
^e#ib-xiousues.'^ of a twm-foiil charactei*, tho products of actual 
sensj^dou on the ono baud, and"* on the other, those of remembered , 
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sensations and ideas ; but the proportion in which these tw< 
elements enter into our waking states of consciousness, is reversed 
in the dream-state, actual seusalions forming but a comparatively 
small portion of the materials of our dreams. 

A 1 Plough, from tl>c fact of the phenomena of reflex actior 
exhibiting themselves in sleep, we are justified in inferring ftiat 
in that ^state neither the organs of sensation are incapa^>l^ oi 
receiving, nor the afferent nerves of conducting, even ordinarj 
external impressions, 3mt there cau be no doubt that, such 
impressions either do not generally reach the brain itself ir 
sleep, or find no response there. When external expression* 
do penetrate to the brain, and, as is sometimes the case, succeed 
in stimulating it to consciousness, either they are abrjorrnaIl\ 
vivid or sudden, or tliey are confined to some limited portion o, 
the nervous system which is not at the time participating in^ tin 
general insensibility ; or, it may lie, the gemnal insensibility, anc 
cunsccpicntly the sleep is itself of a very impel feet character. 

In waking life, on the oilier hand, most of our states oi 
consciousness arc largely made up of actual sensations, and fronc 
none is it possible, even by a voluntary effort, entirely to exclude 
them. Even when tlio mind is most abstracted from tlie sensibh 
world around it, and diiected inward upon the operations of the 
imagination, external impie.'.sions still continue to exercise mon 
or less effect upon the consciousuess, and even 'to modify * tht 
succession of ideas. 

But not only is the proportion in which these two elements 
the real and the imaginary, enter into our mental states 
reversed in dreams, the former of these elements is com 
luonly so transmuted that the effect produced differs mor< 
OI less widely from what would have been j)roduced in the waking 
state. The ])nck of a ])in becomes the stab of a sword; in tin 
blowing of the morning breezfe upon one’s curtains, one hears tin 
roaring of a tremendous storm ; the crash of falling cities is notliiii< 
but the opening of one's door; or the ticking of the watcl 
beneath one’s pillow is converted into the clang of the blacksmith’ 
hammer. ' « 

Eamilia^ instances without number might be cited fron 
works on dreams, to iilnslrato this tiansmutation of sensations 
One example of the ])h(*nomenon we shall refer to, whicli J 
farnilinr to our own expeiienee, and probably to that of ^many o 
our readers. We not unfrecpienily dream that we are at sea ; s 
stonn arise.s ; the vessel ve are in, rolls and ])itches in a r&anhe 
which in woking life could have l)ut one result- ; thi..t result isalread;] 
an accomplished fact ; ’wo feed dreadfdll}" sea^-sick. Now, whenevei 
we have this dream, we wake to find ourselves actually fiuffeiing fro%i 
nausea ; and as it seems very improbable that the imagination o 
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certain motions should produce this condition, we have little 
doubt that it is really the navisea which is the cause of the dream, 
and not the dream the cause of the nausea. * 
i Now, we believe that this so-called transmutation of sensations 
is j)urely the consequence of erroneous interj^retati(>n. 'J'he “l^elief 
in causation is one of those nccessai3' laws of mind (whether the 
result of experience or not, is beyond our present pur})osej wliich, 
as we have already observed, operate in dreams ns well as in the 
waking state. When, in our waking state, we become C(W, scions 
of a sensation? wc have generally the aid of other sensations to 
assist us ill referring it either to its (rue catiso, or to some 
circumstances wliich act nail \ exist at tlic time, and which we 
believe to be its true cause. When, on theotljor hand, the sle(*per 
becomes conscious of a sensation, be is compelled, as mucli as if he 
were awake, to reft'r it to some cavise ; ])ut, being cut od fiotn all 
other sensations, by which he, might lorm a reasonable judgment 
of its true cause', he has to seek lor its intm pn tation wilhin. Tlie 
interpretation ho puts on it comes, therefore, to be dt tormmod by 
mere association of ideas. ^J'he ult^a of llio motion of a slop, for 
instance, is associated incur mind withca particnlan feeling of 
sickness; and when such a feeling occuis — i.solated fiom all other 
sensations capable of explaining its origin — it natiii all v calls up that 
idea, and, ladiig called* up, the idoa, ]>y the law of ol>j«ictivo inter- 
pretation alrefuiy enunciattMl, nects^aiily apjiears real. 

So every jsolated fact of jensa.iion whicii reaches the brain of 
the sh'opcr, becomes connected by thi‘ Viw of association with some 
ciicumstanc(*, or S('t of eiicumstanfv‘s, wdiich bis jiast experience 
teaches liim to bo capai)l(^ of producing such a sens-nion. 

As may bo inft^rretl fiorn the examples wej have given, and as 
most of our loaders will kimw fiom their own experience, tlie 
interpretation is generally inoie or less exaggerated. What, it may 
bo asked, is the cause f)f tins ex;iggej*at ive tendency? Why is it 
that Nve attribute to the stab a sword what is real!} the result of a 
prick of a pin ; to the elang of a hammer wliat is only the ticking 
of a 'watcli ? ProbAhly, the answer lies in the fat't that, while in 
tlie waking state, the sensation t*aiised the ])rick of a pin or the 
tickmg of a watch, would not onK’^ be accompanied 1)\’ otiiej* s'uisations 
calculated to coiiect an exagger.ited esbmate of tlio effect produced, 
enter into compaiison witli otiier facts of actual sensation, 
in the sl^eeping state, on the other luind, besides being isolated from 
» eveiytbing capable of correcting our estimate of the etfoct produced, 
*it enter into coi^parison witli only remembered sensatigns. 
Now, the memory of a sensation, however vivid it may be, is in most 
tjas^s ilifinilesirnally we?ik in comparison with the original; and it 
Ji«ed hardly, we think, create surpiise that when the prick of a pin 
is coLweyed, with the superior fofree of actual sensation to the brain 
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of tlio sleeper, there to take its place, not side by side with other 
sensations, but among the attenuated images of past sensations, of 
which the dream woild consists, it obtains a much higher rank 
in point of volume, or intensity, than it would among the facts , 
of waking coiisciousn|(SS. 

If it is not always the case, that iliis transmutation cf acfUal 
sensations by the mind of the sleeper is at tended by such 
exaggeiation of either their volume or tlieir intensity, this probably 
arises from the circumstance that the sensations are not coi^vcNeJ 
in their full fuicc to* the brain. The residue whu'u reaches the 
brain is 2)robably always exaggerated. 

It no doubt favours this transmutation of sensation in dreams, 
tliat in proportion as wo lose our waking consciousness, all 
sensation tends to liocouie more or less dilfusive. The d^-gree 
in wdiieli we aro capable of identifying the precise seat of a sen- 
sation, during our waking moments, yaiies, as is wod known/ for 
dific'rcnt parts of the body; but this power is gieatly diminished 
for all {larls ot tln^ body even when we are half asleep, and. pro- 
bably ilisappears almost entindy when we are wholly so Our 
condition iit this respect then becomes, in fact, yeiy much that of 
the infant before it has ac([uiied, lr()m expeiionce, the jiowi'r of 
differcuLialing and localising the sensations conveyed frvun ddlerent 
parts utits bod}^; when it feels, without knowing what pa,rt of it 
leels. I'lnis all sensation comes to the dreamer itlore or less ^s a 
jios^essieii Avhicii Ik^ is at lilrerly to appropriate indifferently to 
an}^ part of him, accoidiiig t<i. the requirements ot his (bea,m. 

A gri'at deal is said of tlieexliame lapidity of hiam action in 
dreams; and some viny wonderful st.oiies arc told in idu^tratioii 
of it. h’or instance, theie is the story of the prisoner in the 
Bast ille win), in lln^ interval of a few seconds iietweim the opening 
of the gale to admit a fiesh btitadi of sentiies and ils eloping 
))ehind them, slept aanl dreamVd that a va-st cavalcade defiled past 
}iim in slow proees'^ioii. ^jiinilar stories might be brought forward 
by the dozeai. In a single night events seoin to ta.ke place which 
would occiqiy years in real Ide ; the events of a day to be crowded 
into a few short ininutes. ' « 

Yet, wo doubt, wlniilier tbi.s rapidity is not fatlior appar^mt tjian 
real. It is popuhirly bMli. vcd that thougiit is imndi qnieker than 
action ; and, so far as this is true, the aiTiou of li reams nifty,/' 
doubtless^ bo more rapid tiian real action. Ye t, paicuioxical as ifc 
may at first sight seem, we arc inclined to doubt wiietluu' thought • 
is ipuch, if a.t all, more rapid than tiic action it rof)rescnts, (except * 
in so far as the representation is partial and imi^ierfect. VVe arei’ 
inclined to think that it must necessabily take as long — and Would* 
in practice generally take much longer — to go throughian action, ar. 
an experience, in meinorv or imf^ination. in all its stagesi. and 
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details, without any leaps or omissions, as to perform, or to 
suffer it. 

Whether it can be justly said that thoughfis quicker than action, 
•depends, in fact, entirely on the sense in which the words are used. 
If it bo meant that tlie commencement an^ end of an action, 
togelher with so much of the intermediate details as may be suffi- 
^ cient. to give coherence to the representation, or even to produce a 
delusivo sense of completeness, can be compressed in thought into 
. a shelter tTmc than the entire action would occiq^y in reality, then, 
doubtless, therd is much truth in (he assertion! 

If, on the other hand, it be intended that the entire action in all 
its detail can be represented in thought in a shorter time than it 
would occupy in reality, then we do not hesitate to say that we 
not only have not, and probably, from the nature of things, cannot 
have^ an}" proof of the truth of the assertion, but we have every 
reason for questioning it. , 

give an instance: One may think of a journey froni 
. iliehmjond to Charing Cross by recollecting a mon* or less vivid 
picture of the Star and Garter, along, it may ho, with one or two 
of the more prominent circumstances of Ins ih partiiro ^Jierefrom, 
and anotlicr more or less vivid pictuie of ChaiingCross with some 
of the circumstances of his arrival there ; or these two terminal 
points of the action maw be linked together by a series of more or 
less (typical pictuVes of the scenery passed on tlio way, wliich, again, 
may be interspersed, here and there, with nicmorios of certain 
special facts of sensation, or thought, which occurred during the 
journey. 

No doubt all this can be thought througli in a very small 
fraction of the time occupied by the real journey ; but it cau be 
BO tliought tlirongli only because, in reality, it represents but a 
very small fraction of that journey. 

To represent tlie entire journey iu all its detail, would be to 
recollect everything that had been se^en, or hoard, or felt, or suielt, 
or tasted, besides everything that had been thonglit, dining thb 
period occupie^l in its performance, a task winch would he prac- 
tically impossible, and to perform wlnieh, if possible, with any 
approach to completeness, would occupy far more time than the 
real journey. 

♦ believe, in fact, that thought can never be quicker than 
the action which it really and fully represents, and that, 

• wherever the action to be represented is of a varied or complex 
- ■chnCracJt.er, it will geiujrally be much slower ; though it may he 

lliore rapid than ihe action it is erroneously accepted as represent- 
ing/ in any degree, in proportion to the extent to wliich the details 
• pt the action are omitted in the representation. Further, we 
thinl^it very doubtful whether any action, however short and 
• 1 s 
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5s ever accurately represented 5n thought. Tlic nearosfe 
approach to perfect representation is wtiere, as in the case of 
recollecting spoken ^❖ord8, tho action itself is virtually repeated. 
Now if any one will read to himself, taking the trouble to be sine*- 
that he really reprerents in thought the sound of every word ho 
reads, he will find that the action takes as long, or very nearly 
so, as to^ read the same words aloud would take. . „ 

We are inclined to think, tljen, that tho rapidity of «th ought 
in dreams is confined to rapidity of transition from one stage of 
the action to another, and from one scene, or set of circumstances, 
to iinother ; and tliat the actual amount of brain-action gone 

through in a given period of time is not much greater than that, 

gone through in the same time in a state of reverie, when the 
succession of ideas is ])rotceted in the highest degree from inter- 
ruption from vdthout. No doubt, tlie estimate formed by the^mind 
of tho duration of the action is often much greater tlian the period 
actually occupied. But we must be careful to discriminate between 
the amount of brainwork really performed, and this estimate of 
the Icnglli of time involved in its performance. For a correct judg- 
ment of duration, we are almost entirely dependent upon tlie 
means at our command of meiasuring it by physical motions of 
known or asrertainal)le periods ; and in the case of dreams, ns 
under tho infiuence of Indian hemp and in 'many other cases, this 

judgment is liable to be perverted by an eirorieous impression 

of the completeness of trains of imagined actioi^, which are 
really very incomplete. • 

I'liero are many important points connected with our subject 
winch we liave not space, in this brief essay, to discuss. We liave, 
for instance, omitted all consideration of the condition of tlj-e 
{’eeiings in dreams, a condition whicdi presents sev'i'ral peculiari- 
ties well worth examination. In conni'ctiou with this part 
of tlio subjc‘ct thoio is the cfiiestion how it liappons that, while we 
are liable to boiidlnenced in a very intense degree by tlie sense 
fear, of shame, of grief, and, in a less intense dc'gree, l>v that of 
joy, the sense of surprise is almost entirely *• absent. Wo might 
have considered the p^rplexin^ question of tho explanation 
of tliat ^curiosity of di<\‘iming, the dream W'ithin a (Ir'cam. 
Tlie pervorted sense of identity whicli is fiocpiently character- 
istic of the state, would alone furnish subject matter*, for' 
an entire volume of anecdote and enquiry. Tlien tlie^re is the 
curious and .scarcely recognised question of the effect of dieamr- 
on our waking life* ; not merely of t^ie transient effoct <*f 
recent dreams on orr spirits and feelings after waking, but of tie* 
extent to which more or less indefinite (beam memories 'hefcont^' 
unconsciouslj^ commingled with our memories of real past exjivu • 
ences, and are thus liable to affect our judgment. 
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SoriiG of our readers may perhaps be disappointed that wo have 
Raid notIiii);j of tlie muneious cases in which, dreams arc alleged to 
have boon fulfilled, i.c., in which the dreamer is supposed to have 
*beou endowed with a power of prevision, or of superaeusiud vision ; 
and, possibly the little we should have liad tb say on the subject 
I'liighthave disappointed believers in the supernauiral. 'J'liesc and 
other points may perhaps foim the subject of some fiitiuc article,, 
cbuclusion, we would disclaim ail pretension to dogmatic 
assertien on asubject on which the evidence is. so imperfect, and h r 
his knowledge of which one is necessarily dependent in so great a 
degree on introspection, and so peculiarly liable to subjective 
deceptions. The phenomena of oui dreams arc the expressions in 
consciousness of physical fuct.s, and any laws which correctly explain 
them must rcpre.sent the laws of those fact.s. Phy.sical science, 
however, has not yet furnished adequate means of testing the one 
by the other. 

James W. I'uRiiELL. 



Art. IX.— auction RALES IN THE BENARES 
PROVINCE. 

1. Hisforical and Statistical Memoir of the Ghazeeigore District, 

by Wilton Oldham^^ LL.D., Part 1. 1870. 

2. Tenant Highland Auction Sales in Ghazeepore and^the 
Benares Province, by Wilton Oldham, LL.D. 

'T^ilE more one comes to consider the subject of land ienures 
X “in the Beuares Province, and to see what has been done 
“ in various cases the more he is struck Avith the greatest ditfer- 
“ ences of opinion tliat have prevailed from a very early period. 
“ In the settlement of exactly similar cases different principles 
“ have been acted upon. The discussions that have from time to 
time taken place (see what led to Mr. Secretary Prinsep's letter, 
“ and again to the one of Mr. Coinmissioner Bird angther 
“of Mr. Commissioner Bouldeison’s of the 18th Ma}^ 1833; 
“ and I dare say more would come to light if 1 had but a clue to 
“ lead me to Miem) all show in wliat different lights different- men 
“ have seen tlie .sul)ject, arid on the whole, I think, as a general 
rule, thab' in all cases whether of zeniindaree or moostnjeereel- 
“ in vvhicli a Jumna was lixed in 1197, and in which occasion 
“ may exist for a re-settlement, that jummn, provided the proprietors 
“ agree to pay it and it does not appear toex*t'ced what the mehal 
“can easily hoar, ought to bo stuck to on t)ie score 'of expediency, 
“The people aie altaclicd to the settlement of 1197^ and to the 
“jumuias fixed tlum, aud‘l do not see any great harm tliat 
“ will result by humouriug them and letting them have what 
“ they want. 

Tlio above Avas tlie opinion expressed by Mr. Commissioner 
Morrieson, tiiirty 3^ears ago, on the important (piestion whetiier 
imptu'ial faith is broken by increasing tlie land rovcmiie from the 
Benares Piovince beyond the amount fixed 70 yeais ago. It 
will perliap^ stiike tlie reader riiat Mr, Morrieson did not support 
Ids opinion with arguments of any groat Aveiglit or cxjiress 
it Avith adequate dignity, but I haA^e plachd it at the com- 
mencement of this ])apor an exbellent illustration of the fatal 
case with* which a benevolent Avriter, professing to discuss 
a problem of some difficulty, may overlook matters of fact 
the consideration of avIucIi, however distressing they niaybe^fo/ 
him personally, are essential to a sound judgment on tl^e Avhole 
question. “The zemindars like low rates, and there cannot be ^ 
great harm in humouring them.” The dissection of this argument* 
would bo amusing enough, but unprofitable, and' in the present* 
case I have quoted it simply as illustrating ‘'how the iutrusloff oP 
a strong personal bias may Aveaken ^opinions otherwise worthy Rnd. 
kUS being therefore an apt iatroducUoa to Dr. Oldham s Avorkc, 
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r)r. Oldham in his recent publication on Tenant Right anil 
Auction Sales ’’ lias, (with the help of selections from Mr. 
Shakspeare’s Selections from the Duncan* Records,) developed 
• certain opinions on these subjects which he rather broadly 
hinted at thiee years before in his valuably Memoir on the 
Gliazeepore district,” hut in the later work he extends the appli- 
^ catio^i of his remarks to “ tlie Benares Division.” Whether he 
does, tliis in the dispa.ssionate tone demanded by the subject 
1 woijjd hesitate to allirin or deny, for, as Mr. Commissioner 
J\rorrieson has* sagaciously observed, opinions ditfer, but to allow 
tliat Dr. Oldham goes u])on firm ground in his statements would 
be to insult tlic maje.sly of fact. 

J)r. Oldham, then, urges repeatedly in liis Note on Tenant 
Riglit these three points — the impiency, the illegality, and the 
cruehy of sales of Iieredihiry estates for the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue in the Bejiarcs Trovince between 1707 and 
1835, alternating the duller periods in which be quotes from 
Records of the ‘Selections’ with paragiapbs of very original 
declamation, and illustraling the whole with tlie narratives of cases 
of peculiar atrocit3^ . To take these points in the order of pro- 
minence accorded to tliem, the first on which 1 would venture to 
make any obscrvjitiou is the frequency of sales of hereditary 
estates for arrears of kind rcveniu^ in the Benares Province— 
j)ivii*iisiiig that I believe Dr. Oldham to be about 95 per cent 
above the mark in the calculations from whicli he makes his 
startling deductions. Unsupported Uiis premiss would bo as 
presumptuous ns it is seiiou.s, hut all the information that I have 
been able to collect from the Records of Benares (the Records 
upon which 1 believe Di. Oldham mainly relies for his facts) go to 
support it, and in the aggregate form a prop of very substantial 
strength, 

in the following paragraph Dr. Oldham pithily presents Lis 
ca.se: — “The chief pait of the Collector’s time 'was occu- 
pied in conducting sales or in other business connected with or 
arising from auction ‘sale. On the 2Gth October 1811, Mr. W. O. 
^^falmon, Collector of Benares, vu’ote tlir/t lie had, ‘ for many suc- 
cessive days, been employed in the conduct of sales,’ and after the 
establishment of the Ghazeepore Collectorate in 1817 A.D. in a 
month, tlie Collector proposed for sale one more than a 
thousand estates.” 

. But in both the above there is strong internal evidence that Dr. 
■Oldham has made the error of confusing 'proposals for sale with 
the actual sale, and the sale with the confirmation of sale. Ifow 
serious such an error is; may be gauged from the fact that, as a rule, 
CS Jier cent of the estates proposed for sale never came to the 
hami^er, and of those that did/98 per cent never changed owners, 
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tlje sjiles being cancelled on tlie subsequent liquidation of 
arrears. It must, therefore, be boiiie in mind tbai ‘‘sale confirm- 
ed '' and “ sold’’ have meanings as distinct as “ sales proposed” 
and ‘‘sold,” and that aboiit seven-tenths of the estates *pvo'pofied' 
for sale were never i.old, and tliat more than nine-tenths of those 
sold were never confirmed. (To take notice of the additional 
fact thai sales covfirnied were sometimes upset on appeal would 
complicate a simple statement, but the fact is a solid one none 
the less.) 

For instance, during the Fiislee year 1220 (1818-r9), there were 
three thousand projiosals for the sale of land, yet the Collector 
writes to the Board of Commissioners on November 5th, 1819, 

“ 1 have to communicate to you the entire realization of the arrears 
for 1220 F., without hiving sold a single estate” And ai^ain, “ the 
balances of the estates proposed for sale on August 29th, FSIO, 
Were Rif, 1,30,000, a //.(i yet the whole of this sum being paid up 
not a single Zemindar's estate was sold on tluit day” 

Again, the lands “proposed for sale in the year 1812*13 
aggregated a jumma of oVer 271 lakhs of Rupees; in 1813-14* 
nearly 21 lakhs, and in 181 4-15 nearly 2!) lakhs. But the jumma 
of the lands sold for these years was respectively, 1 ^ lakh, 
Rs. 74,000 and Rs. 90,000. What proportion the jumma of the lands 
Confirmed in sale bore to these reduced figurbs 1 cannot discover, 
but that it was in every case under Rs, 10,000 may be accepted, 
ascertain from the facts that in 1830-31, when the- jumma of 
hinds “ sold” was 21 lakhs, that of tlie lands “confirmed in sale” 
was only Rs. 3,000; and again in 1831-32, when the former was 
4 lakhs, the hatter was only Rs. 0,700 ! 

From a statement of Tulubana realised in 1831-32 fiom 
defaulting landholders, it appears that in August, iScptcmher, 
Octobiu, 1831 — for three days sales — 209 advertisements of sale 
Were issued. In Januaiy 1832, there were (for one days sale), 
127 adveitisements of sale issu\3d. Yet from the following table 
it will be seen that in 1831-32 there weie only seven sales confirmed 
s‘o that (supposing the above proportion ot advertisements to 
have been maintained throughout the year) not one estate of 150 
proposed hr sale ever changed owners. Again, in 1828-29, the 
jnirnma of the estates sold aggregated Rs, 1,69,000, but not a single 
boegah of laud was confirmed in sale, * ' 
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Year. 

• 

Number of 
Estates 
sold. 

% 

Jumma of 
ditto. 

Number of 
Elates 
confirmed 
in sule. 

Jumma of 
ditto. 

132G-27 

i-i-t 

Rs. 1.14,000 

3 

Rs/ 2,800 

■'27-28 

2t7 

„ 2,14,000 

11 

„ 9,900 

’2?>-29 

, 203 

„ 1, '49, 000 

» 

0 

'29-.-K) 

172 

„ 17,000 

7 

.. 1,2 H 

’3()-ni 

2(i4i 

„ 2.30,000 

7 

„ S.OOO 

'31-32 

4(i2 

„ 3,89,900 

10 

„ (>,7(;5 


tliemsolvos, tl)ese facts bo oonsidorot] sufficient to prove 

t]iat if Dr. Oldlinm in bis str5ctur<\s roi^arding* “ tljc indiscriminate 
and universal einp!o\ rnent of auction sales” in tlie Benares Provu^ce 
intends the wor<l saW to mean tbo veritable mutation of o\vn( 3 rsl»ip 
\)y purcliasc bo is veiy oravely in orror. But Napoleon's tbeory of 
M'ar bobls good on t lie field of contesU d argument. 'JVr assail Dr. 
Oidbam’s statement as to t\\o frequmoj^ of land sales is to attack 
liiru in his strongest point, and the tactics of Austerlitz may 
tberofore be followed ev(ui at the risk of becoming tedious. 

Among the Benares llecords tliere is lib'd a list of “Estates la 
tTie district ()f Biujares sold to hV|uida,te arrears of revenue from 
the Permanent Settlement of 1 7.b*> 4.D. to the yea.r 1220 F,” — 
but it does not inoimb* (piobably bocansi* Gbazeepore living then, 
in ISBb a sepaial(‘. Collectoisbip, ilie leluins bn* that distrad 
were submitted sf'paiately by the Collector of Gbazeeporad tlie 
sales in the (dbazeepore distiict to wliicb Dr. Oldham mainly 
refers. But if we may judg(' from the alienations of landed 
])ro])erty in the B<Miares eu ni-M irziipore district (given in (be 
above list), Gbazeepore must iiave b'c-en e.sce]>tionaIly unfortunate 
in its revenue officers since its sepaiation from Benares, if Dr. 
Oldliam's calcnlal ion's arc correct, for m tin* BtOiares-cv/^n,-i\Iiizapore 

district tlierc were l)pfw('ou J 7b.'!* and Bids — twenty-six years 

( xacMy 100 estates ’sold to Ii(|nidate arears of levcniuj. Ttiis is 
rat-luT less than four sales per annum. 

• „i\gain, a loose slieet (;f luannscript without date contains a 
“ statement of aliena-t ions of estates for biilances of revenne " in 

• the Bcmrlres district fr'om ]2.'S1 F. to 1201 F. ( 1 — 1 tSo«‘]-r)4) 

* in wbjcli — for ten years — the total of sales is 27 or less than 

fluve per annum i»-or raking these 30 years together we have 127 
leak's, or only three and a half a year. 

.•These with the table givtm above are ibe only specific state- 
ment^ of lands covAvmed in s'de 1 have been able to tind in the 
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J^enares Records, but as tbe period they cover — 3G years — is v(,ry 
considerable, I do not hesitate to conclude upon tlieir evidence 
that three and half per annum was the average number of public 
land sales for arrears of revenue per district between 1793 and 1853. 

The following stu.tcment of lands “ ordered to be put up for 
sale'* records the number of estates knocked down to the highest 
bidders, but does not record the number of sales subsoquently 
cancelled, vihicli was, as a rulc^ about 95 2 >c?‘ cent. 


Number of 
Lota ordered 
for sale. 

• 

Balance due from de- 
faulting proprietors. 

Junima. 

Gros«« 
amount 
of tbe 
sale. 

Dates. 

Of lancls| 
ordered for 
s:de but not 
sold. 

Of lands 
actually 
sold. 

Of lauds 
ordered for 
sale but not 
sold. 

Of lands! 
actually 
sold. 

ir.r.o 

17no| 

1150 

Rs. 

5 40.51R 
5 5a..M89 
4,3'5,58() 

58,184 
29 SS9 
I7,:}r>9 

1,410.057 

1,511,111 

1 1,500,75) 

81,140 

M.Oll 

155,774 

105,515 

47,172 

May Aj)ril 

1811 181‘2 
dSl2 1815 
1815 1814 

15, ‘29 957 

1 l,U5,4a‘J 

j 4,0S7,904 

i,ro,!7i 

2,SG,291 

A. 


During the above throe years the Colloctorate of 'Benares’ 
included the present Obazo6‘pore, Mirzaporc, and Jounpoie districts. 

The following statement of lands “ put up for sale for arrears 
of revenue in the Collectorship of Benares” during the Fuslec 
years 1220, 1227 and 1228, is even more striking as it shows that /o?* 
every 20'!' estates advevtiseAl to he sold O'nhj one neas ever sold 



Tlie aggrerrsde nnnibrr of nielials 
actually sohl. 

'fhe aggregate number 
and jninma of melials 
advei'tisrd for sale, but 
which wore not hold in 
eonserpieuee of tbe balance 
having been paid. 

Years. j 
> 

^ 0 -“I? 

^ 0 

a> m 

'g ^ 

c; 'ol 2 

_ 

4 

12 

1 

odder jumnia. 

Amount 

purchase. 

rh 
•— 2 

O) rf 

11 

Suddfr jumnia. 

1 1 

For 1220 Fs. 
1227 „ 

. 1228 „ 

2,952 

11,178 

7b4 

8,7-10 

55,740 

5,700 

1,0:35 
1,794 ! 

1,078 ‘ 

514,244, 
l.i05,:{7i 
[ l,2:j.>,4S7. 
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lltf following (ilie onl}’) fracfinont prcsei vcd of a, voliima for 
1 23J) F., shows that in that year 1 .227 melials wero proposed for sale, 
of which 775 were redcpinerl before ami 452‘«/Vi3r tiso actiuii sale 



As iifiv(' stated that ton sales wore connrined ia 

F, V)' ffud Lk'tt iii ]2.*>D F. only per cniL of the estates 
oduerlhsed tor sale were (actually sold, and that oj the eskites sold 
only 2 per cent, were confirmed in sale, 

Tiifi following statoiacat of lands annually ‘'put up to sale by 
lUo (M)ih'ctor of Benaros’’ between 1821 and 1831 is ciunpiled 
fioni " A nnual Statcnionts'^ entered lu the vohuiies of janima^ 
'inTf <ihba'(tl'ee for those voars : — 



'] In' ajrto ol 

i.lllV s *1.1 

mehiih 

* i 

The ini tuner i 

anti luruTua of lutdinl'^ | 
•ulvoiti.it'd tor Mil b’.il ’ 

v\ ln< li \v«‘i (* not ei>'d 111 
f'oin-i ({U-’Mcn o| t h'' h i- 
l.incua ii.niu^ Ivot'it j'unL 

Mehnl« pold, of 
whnii ill-' Huioci 
wiTo oaiu'cllcd 
.subo 0 i]uciitly . 


N oii'ltor 
«j| J,)!'' 

! 

Siiddnr 

Auiotin: 

Arrt'Jir 

1 

1. 

Fl-iddnr NinnOi) 

Sinldrr 


ill\ 

j aiumti. 

f p u r- 

fur 

1 •e- 

jiiuini.i. < 1 

j umiua. 

Yt'ai . 

,..>u 

(v)| pMl'- 

tlOU'.). 

Us. 

cl^asc- 
Iln.in y. 

It-.. 

whi« K 
BtdiJ. 

1 ra di.ih 

■ 

( IlK'h.o- 

1 

1 

Ibf. 


■ 3 

1 

KI.OoO 


1 irj 

SS'*,G37 • 


12 

9 

:> ';:r» 

2S 'dll 

. « • • 

MiM 

l,2S0,n ' i 


1221 

1 ^ 

1 i22 

ODD 


1,0)7 

1 2\ ! ti '1 


1 Joi 

7" 

5,717 

3 > 7 "3 

, , , 

l,ilD 

917.3 ' ; 


1233 

f) 


30,77 > 


T.'TJ 

1 10. s;/ 


' 1231 

' 5 

6 220 ' 

4 1 007* 

2 'nil 

1,137 

1 , 0 ID,, u in 

111,900 

1237 

9 

9,010 

• 17,330 

5,701 

1 dT) 

i,07tt,(. 2.M; 

204,705 • 

. P 

3 

l,’241 

1oVg25* 

1,207 ’ 

l,19i) 

i,s;U) 

i,o:i7DOi, 2(':{ 
i,32t;,8iD; jof) 

109,700 

15,832 


■ 7 

3,U76 

2C,3iJo 

2,401 

1,031 

? 

943, ltl3 

64,454 
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That is to say, nearly sixteen hundred estates, aggregating an 
annual jumma of over 30 lakhs of Rupees, were advertised for 
sale jyfiarZy. Of these, about 1,400 were redeemed each year 
before the day of sale, and about 195 after the sale liad been made f 
leavr.ig about four etbtates per annum to be confivined in ^ sale. 
Nor were even thc^e four always ancestral ” propeity. 

To sum up, I would quote a surmise of the Oouit of Directors'* 
when puzzled by some of these extraordinary figures! The 
adveriisc.mev t of lq,nds Jor sale is, it ay pears, a species ef coer- 
cion which very generally produces the ptyment of ar ears 
without the necessity of proceeding to the ultimate remedy'' 

Mr. Jonatiiaii Duncan\s provision for the sale of lands in those 
cases "‘in which it may be deemed advisable ** proved, therefore, 
exactly what he had hoped, ^^usejul to aive the general body of 
the renters into a regular discharge of the revenue," but. even 
more admirable than the sagacity which thus left with the revenue 
authorities a last resource in desperate cases was the extraordin- 
ary indulgence shown to hereditary zemindars by Mr. Duncan 
successors. The figures I have given above prove the infrequency 
of sales 6f land for arrears of revenue, but it is unfortunately im- 
possible to reflect in tabular statements the constant, the uncalled 
for, sympathy extended to many thousands of undeserving men 
or by a collection of dry facts to convey to flie reader an idea of the 
lofty, statesman-like language in which the Governmerit <>f tlnl pj^sb 
enjoined on its revenue ofticers “ tenderness to th,e UiudhoUlerf 

Next, in Dr. Oldhain^s warrant comes the charge of constant 
illegality and cruelty in selling hereditary estates for arrears of 
land revenue in the Benares Province. I cannot understand 
how this charge is to be maintained. 

In 17S9, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, when issuing his leases to land- 
holders, entered in each counterpart of lease that “ whatecev 
balance may he incurred in the amoniit of the proprietors en- 
gagements shall be recovered by the sequestration and sale of the 
proprietor's projjerly, including the land of his zeniindavce or 
share whenever Oovernment shall order the* same to he put up 
to auction sale" so thaV as aSnatter of fact, every individual 
entering jnto an agreement to pay revenue to Government, entered 
into it with his eyes wide open to the consequences of default. 
He was Gxj.licitly warned that if he failed to pay liis revenue; 
his lands would be sold, and after this single fact is recorded, I 
consider that Dr, Oldham's charge of illegality fall clumsily to the 
ground. It does not matter one iota what Mr, Duncan's ‘private 
opinion was about the law, and even if he had ever ‘ protested^' as 
Dr. Oldham states he did, against tlhe clause inserted in th6 leased* 
his assertion of opinion cannot, and does not, iufluenbe the question 
of legality. Dr. Oldham, ho wever, thinks differently and giv^, with 
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marks of quotations, the following paragraph as Mr. Duncan's ' in- 
tention ’ under the impression, apparently, that what Mr Duncan 
intended was something else than what he said: — ‘*The collection 
•of revenue by the system of tulubana is liable to abuse, but 
tingpf further regulation and preferable to the Expedient resorted to 
in Bengal and Behar of selling the lands of defaulters for recovery of 
» balances which would cause open resistance and rebellion, notwith- 
standing* the clause, to that effect, in the cabooleuts of the puttee- 
dars, w^iich is considered useful to awe the general body of the 
renters into a regular discharge of their revenue than as calculate 
ed to he carried into general practiced The original, however, 
reads somewhat differently for the opinion condensed by Dr. 
Oldham into emphasis, and truffled with italics, was expressed by 
Mr. Duncan with all that caution of verbiage characteristic of him. 
What he actually wrote was this : — 

“ Wluiii tlie new system "is introduced into Benares, it will 
become a subject of consideration how far the rules laid down for 
rrudviiig tlie collections within the provinces may be found suitable 
to be either immediately or giadually introduced, or be allowed to 
snpcisode the present local practice and rules for realizing the 
revenue, which, although attended by some inconveniences such as 
might, for example, arise out of the degree of discretion thence 
assumable \)y the A mi Is, (as explained in the Report of November 
1290 / ou the general settlement), of levying tulubana (for the 
amount of which they were afterwards accountable to Government) 
on parti(\s in arreai, as a spur towards tile regular discharge of tho 
revenue, yet it is to be apprehended, that whatever occasional abuse 
this mode of process may be liable to, it can hardly be given 
up, tliough it may probably admit of further regulation ; and it 
may even, jieihaps, be found preferable, in this district, to the 
introduction of the expedient that has been so long resorted to in 
Government of Bengal and Bebar of levying the balances l^y the 
pulilicsaie of the lands of the defaulters, au extremity whicli, 
not only from the numerous patteedars or inferior partners wlio 
hold immediately unilor, though tlmir naim s may not be all spech- 
ffed in, each Governmeut puttah,^ hnt from its never apoi -.g 
to have been practised as a general rule in this pait the 
country, may, it is to he feared, oc'^asion consiuerablt' confusiou, 
fir (I,’ ON eu m romo cases, open resistance and rebellion ly any 
vigorous or general execut. on of that part of the revenue regiiia*- 
tions in this part of tiio lTou**»le Company's possesi ons, not- 
•^^hth standing the clause' to tliat effect in the cabooleuts of the 
pi'osent Pottahdars'^ which is lather to be considered as useful, 
in as lar as it may 'tend to awe the general body of these 
renters into a' regular discharge, of their revenue than as cal- 
ciiiatediHo be earned into general practice.” 
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This is surely a very guarded expression of opinion. 

I Lave already shown that at the very outset flie sale of his 
ands was the penalty threatened by Mr. Duncan against the default- 
ng zenvindar, and from the above quotation it ise vident how clearl}'* 
Mr. ‘Duncan foreHa\^'that the necessity would occasionally ari^e for 
idle eniorceincMit of that penalty. Ju comjiressing Mr. Duncan *s 
ivoids, tDr. Oldham has had the misfortune to huid them an exoteric « 
force and, no doubt by often reading over his own paiaphrase of 
them, has been misled into sueh an expiession as this (on })age 57 
uf the Note) — “ 'Jdie vehemence of Mr. Duncan's *pn>t(\st against 
auction sah‘s."’ But Mr. Dniic-an, never ‘ juotested, ' much less did 
he ever ‘ vehemently ' protest against them. On the contrary, h« 
exphclily thioatened every zemindar that hi‘ would sell his lands if 
lie <lid not ])ay his revenue regularly, and recorded Ids private) 
opiui(m that this ])aiLiful extieniity would probably havcj but 
sihlom to be enforced. 

JIow exactly his liopeful anticipations were fulfilled the figures 
given in the first ])art of tiiis paper prove* ddie -of saUi 

was li(dd out to about 1 ,6tK) zeumidai s cv^ci y yeai, a.iid cnfoiced 
against ofdy thieo, four, or live of ihein. I .would submit, thcre- 
that the sale of Linds for airiai^of uweniui having bemi 
oiiginated and couiiteiiaucod by “ the Legislator of tia^ Pio- 
Vince/' the eiuirgo of cruelty against ]\h\ Duncan's succo?>sois 
cannot bn* maintaiiK'd either as to tlic conce))t !*oii or tlui s(‘^pOJaf 
the procedure. If any one at all A\as ' crucr it. siiiely Mr. 

J)uncau liiniself wliile aio regaii!^ ilh'ga- .t v ” it, i-. ddhcult to 
undeistaiul lu)W thi^ \cty inodiiau* enfouen nt ol I\1 r. Duncan’s 
SW^eeping threat by liis .mic* .ssorn e.in he ea,ll(‘d ‘ iih gidd 

Dr, Oldham, ho\vc\er. apjuxiis to uioa i tan i '(»w this may bo 
done and, while kec|)'OL; ^Mr. Duie'.in In-iwie ilu* iiauho’ as ihe 
great soiuce of all g'>od, e-onih-nins bo h the conception and 
scope of ihe process of aneiioii .'-ale aiai ( xtdid.a Ins condem- 
iiaiioii from tlio goueial ehaiaclcr o! the piovi-iuii 10 the details of 
its occasional enforcement by tlic revenue aulhoi ities. IJe wiites, 

“ The lunenue liecords affoid ample pi oof I hat of all the causes of 
default wilful einhezzleiiAmt was^the most laie, and that in ninelv- 
iiinecasqs out of a liundied the auction sales were contrary not 
tjiily to the letter of tlie law but to tlie spiiit of the law, not only 
illegal, but cruel and unjust.’' \ 

The expression ‘ wiiiul (‘mhezzlement/ as constantly^ used by 
Dr. Oldham, is ;i Very misleading oni*, inasmuch as the leal and 
the wdiole meaning of the words is simply, the obstinate w^*lhhold- . 
ing of Uovc riinieiu levcmue, w'lltul default, and asifu wais only in uiuSo 
cases w here the zeinindais had weaned out ‘indulgence that the sa^e 
of their lands was confirmeil, I Avould not hesitate to^oay that ‘ \vdlj.il 
embezzlement’ {pvopLr, and uol iu Dr. Oldham’s senseuof the 
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phrase) was in every case, of the confirmation of the sale of an 
estate the direct cause of the zemindar’s misfortune. And how 
well merited this punishment was, Dr. Oldham is, no doubt, well 
aware. 

Another expression in this sentence is atao open to criticism — 
** ninety -vine cases out of a hundred '' — inasmuch as it is 
inapplicable, for there was, as far as the Benares liccovds show, 
no hne*ycar in which the sales of land, the veritable mutation of 
owno?slnp in laud by public sale for arrears of revenue could not 
be counted on’tlie fingeis. Dr. Oldham, I take it, woulti correct 
me if 1, having only ten fingers and one right hand thumb 
among them, were to say, “ in ten cases out of a hundred my 
Ungers are right hand thumbs.” The surjgestio falsi here is 
evident as inducing to a belief in the public that 1 could count 
my#fingers by hundreds and my thumbs by scores. 

The phantasm of illegality, therefore, before it can be seriously 
discussed, must be reduced to its leal proportions Avliich, as it 
lias Lvlready been shown are, at their worst, very insignificant 
indeed. A [lea has fallen out of the rick on to the herds head — not 
a cloud our of t huf sky as she hud thought. Falstaff *is beset by 
only one small hoy, 

Bur is tlnnv even this reduced modicum of truth in tlie charges 
of illegalit}'^ and crueliy hrought by Dr. Oldham against the r-'venuo 
-Autboritii's of flic Denaies Province? The retort ifheldovcra 
inoio sb^ady, 1 cannot s.ty a moie inlouso, flame than Dr. Oldham’s, 
shows no precipitate whatever. "I'lni nieasuic origimited with 
so much sagacity hy iM r. Duncan, and gangtal by him with such 
accuracy, was undcu' ins successors, worked witli fidelity to 
their dutv, ec]uity to tlie pf'oplc, and hmujiu to theinsedves 
and (h'Voi nuKUit. The vc^ry wtuds used by f)r. Oldham, The 
.s])iritof the law” occur r epeatedly in thedetters of the Board when re- 
])ioving the Oollector for adhciing to’ “ the letter of the law.” Has 
J)r. Oldliarn forgotten the gic^at case of J uinalpore, Secuuderpore ? 
11 ow, aftiu* repeated default that estate was soKi, the sale cancelled, 
again sold and the side contirmed ? Ilow the ex-zemiudars petitioned 
tlie Board on tlie plea of irregularity, r can d how the Boaid, while 
fuliy admitting “ tire legality of the sale,” reported to Govern- 
ment in lernis of sav^age censure that the Collector' liad acted “ in 
ciUitia vontion to the general spirit of the ruh's and orders?” Has 
Dr. Oldham forgotten how, for this one slip, Sir Frederic Hamilton . 
who, had then been Collector for ten years, was threatened with 
cl jsuwssal, and fined RvS 3,4G5, or how the estate was taken from the 
•purchaser and rerstored to tiio zemindars who, by the insolenCo of 
tli’eir continued default, had forfeited all claims to sympathy and 
could not (1 quote the Board of Ke venue) have found redress in a 
Couilt of J udicature ” ? 
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All this was, DO doubt, illegal, but tlje illegality was on the side 
of mercy, and in favour of the hereditary zemindars. 

This was in 1826, and the Government of that year is, therefore, 
hardly obnoxious to Dr. Oldham’s charge of cruelty. Ten years 
before this the spirit cf the law was so far strained in favoujj of 
hereditary landowners as to make a zernindaree claim fwbeu other 
men weje offering double the terms as farmers) valid on .the 
strength of oral testimony alone. Was this a symptom of any 
implacable hatred of the ancestral zemindar ? *. 

“ The Board direct me to observe to you that your enquiries 
into the pretensions of zernindaree claimants should not he restrict- 
ed to documentary evidence : when that may be wanting an 
opportunity should be afforded claimants of establishing their 

rights by testimony Government, you must be aware, do not 

wish to avail themselves of mere formal objections against the 
admission of proprietary claims, ami the Board, therefore, desiie 
you will allow claimants to adduce oral evnhmce in support 
of their pretentions in future.*’ And, again, “ It is the wi<h 
of His Lordship in Council that as far as the claims of indivi- 
duals to the proprietary right in lapsed far;n«, are opposed 
merely to the interest which Government may have in the 
re-assossment of the mehal, such claims should be admitted 
where there is a fair presumption of their« being well founded 
though the proof may fall short of what is necc^ssary to cairy*;, 
conviction. It is especially proper that a leaning in favour of 
such claims should prevail where the party may have any otiier 
hereditary connection with the estate.” 

All this was pitifully illegal, but the illegality was in favour 
of the liereditary zemindar. 

To go hack for another ten years, to 1810 — had that Govern- 
ment any shameful contempt for the law that could write on so 
trivial a point as the necessity for the public advertisement of the 
continuation of a sale begun the day before, “ it is of the greatest 
importance that we should not mistake the law in the 7natier of 
land sales” Is it likely that this Government; so ca ireful of the 
gnats, would have overloolu^d the ommels, that, punctilious as to 
the details of the law where a slipshod procedure might injure the 
defaulter, it'could have mistaken, as Dr. Oldliam maintains it did, 
the scope and first principles of the law ? * , 

And that in 1810 the sale of land for arrears of revepne as 
then carried on was considered quite legal is certain from the 
following : — ‘‘ Some delay in the punctual collection oV the yents 
under the new (tehsildaree) system may be expected : for the . 
zemindars, in many instances, may' not pay up their revenues 
until coercion shall be adopted against them, but^ the Board 
observe that if prompt measured be adopted by ‘you t for 
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bringing to sale tlie lands of defaulters at the expiration of each 
year, the delay will he of no great moment. In cases in which the 
zemindjirs may wilfully withliold paynjont* of their rents within 
i» the year, tlie Board will, on a report of the circumstances to them, 
ipcoinnieiid the sale of the defaulter’s latids within the •year, 
provided that measure should he thought necessary in prefeience 
to ajtacliing tlie lands.” Here we have, in a document si^ty years 
ol(l,«thc> veiy words of Dr. Oldham in tlie mouths of those whom he 
accusers of ignorance the law and wholesale illegality. Here 
ure the very 'phrases, ‘wilful ernh^zzleinent and ‘ special report' 
(see infra) whicli Dr. OlJiiam strains so constantly, used iu their 
virgin sense. 

To go l<ack for another ten years — to 1800, — we find the pro- 
cedure pointed out hy Dr. Oldham (on p. 19 of his Note) as that 
wlii^ch ought to have been, but was not, followed by the revenue 
authorities, laid down almost*word for word as he enunciates it : — 

“ In the present instance the revenue is stated to have been 
payable to a tcbsildar, and the rules for collecting such revenue, 
exclusive of Section 2, Regulation G, J795, for stationing watch- 
men on the crops until security be given, are contained in 
Sections 3, 4, 5, 10, 1 1, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 20, 21, and 22. of 
the above Ibgulation, with some of tlie succeeding Sections which 
it is unnecessary to specify. Under the above rules if the Mal- 
,^(‘(izar or his .Surety shall not discharge the revenue due, on the 
issue of the. teli^ildar’s duHtneks in conformity to Sections 3 and 
10, tJjey are to be sent os directed in Section 11, to the Collector 
who, at the exfuration of ten day^s, if the arrear bo not then paid, 
is authorized to cause tlieir confinement iu the Jail of the Dewaony 
Adaulut, and to direct the tehsildar, under Section 14, to 
scquest(jr rlio (kfaultei’s share of the assessment on the crops 
to the end of the year or until such time as he shall have paid 
the halaiK'cs due fioni him. At the expiration of the year, if any 
(vr'ie ir rcninin due, it is recover e by a sale of property or 
otherwise under the several Clauses of Sections 17 and 18.” 
Dr. OKlham does not rpiotc the last sentence. 

Togo back yet another ton ♦years ss to find ourselves where 
we -started and t<j find Mr. Jonathan Duncan, “ the Legislator of 
the Province” threatening every zemindar who accepted a pottah 
witlj the sale of his lands. So that, taken decade by decade, tho 
period j[nveiglied against by Dr. Oldham, as signalised throughout 
, by cruel injustice towards the hereditary zemindar, shows rather 
a Very consistent policy in which the quality of mercy was cer- 
.taii^ly not strained. To fill in the skeleton would be the work 
of' a mere copyist, for the Benares Records contain a mass of 
..c vfideuce (if the above is evidence) to prove that no year passed 
beti^i^en the dates of the Collectorate of Benares and the Govern* 
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raent of Agra, in which the anxiety of the revenue authorities ir 
behalf of the hereditary zemindar was'not signally and conspicu- 
ously recorded. • 

Among Dr. Oldham’s illustrative atrocities are 'Hhe Murdeli 
case and '"the case <jf Jobraj Koy.” 

Of the former,. he says : — " On the 25th April, 1817, the villfige 
of Miirdeh Khas, Porgunnah Puchotur, of winch the Qovermnent 
annual revenue is Rs. 1,354 per annum, was sold for the sun*» of 
Rs. 6. The zemindars tendered the ))alanco due from tliem two 
days before the sale to the Peshkar of the Ghazecporo tenseeh 
He refused to take it, and they started for Benares and arrived 
there one day after the sale was completed. This sale appears 
never to have been cancelled and the auction purchasers arc still 
in possession of the village. ” 

From this it would appear that Dr, Oldham had discovered 
an iniquity which, sixty years ago, was regarded quite as a imiUer 
of course, and that Murdeh Khas was actually sold then and tlnu’e 
for six rupees. But where Dr. Oldham writes: “This sale 
appears never to have boon cancelled,” there should have been 
written. *\This sale, hoivevet\ was never confirmed'' 

It appears from the Benares Records that in April 1817, the 
Collector of Benares reported the extraordinary sale of Murdeh 
Khas to the Commissioner, and a few days after wu’ote aga,in 
informing the Commissioner that soon after thq^sale liad i>pen 
etfected he had received an offer to purcliase the estate it* 
re-exposed at a sum equal to the bahuice for which it was 
originally exposed. The Commissioner on May 8th, replied to 
both those letters : “ If any error or any fraud has occurred 
in legard to the sale of JUurdch Kiias, tlu' Coimnisj^inner 
would wilhliold confirmation of it. But tin' low piicc alone 
would not be a sutUcient ground for ieveiriiig tlui sal(\ Mr, 
Barlow (the Collector of Ghyzeeporo) lia.s Ixani dirrclci) to le- 
port on the case. Tlie offer ^allud(al to in yom* .second halter 
leads to an inference that some mistake has occurred, ii cannot, 
of course, i )0 accepted, the only mode of sidling l.nids for arrc'ui.s 
being that of public auction,” d’o Uiis, on May !7i1j, the Collector 
replied that neitlnu’ fraud' nor error liad l)otui discovaoed in the 
sale of Murdeh Khas.” Meanwhile the Commissioner had written 
(on May 8t)ij ta the (Jolh‘clor of GhaZ'a‘})ore oidoiing him to report 
on the case, but it was not until Octobcu* IGrh that Mr. Barlo^y 
replied. He then nanated the ciicumstanccs of the pnqyaotors* 
offer of the balances to the 'peskkar at Ghazeepore two., days before 
the sfcfcle was to take place at Benares, his declining to receive 'it in 
consequence of the shortness of the interval and tlieir appearauc!=t’‘ 
at the Benares cutcherry the day after the sale. Upon receipt pf 
this the Commissioner addressed the Collector of Ben^^res^ and^ 
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'‘under the circumstances stated by Mr. Barlow” dined to 
confirm the sale. He writes: “I cannot confirm the sale of 
Murdeh Khas, and the Collector of Giiaz^epore lias been instructed 
•to call upon the defaulting proprietors for the balances which may 
be due from the estate.” * 

The auction purchasers, therefore, who are stated by Hr. 
Oldlvam, to be now in possession of the village must have pur- 
chased Murdeh Khas at some subsequent sale and no* doubt at 
some price more adequate to its value. 

Of the ‘case of Jobraj Roy,’ Dr. Oldham, after giving promi- 
nence to censure passed on tlie Collector by the Board before, and 
withdrawn after, they were in possession of the whole facts of the 
case, continues : — 

“ The following is an extract from Mr. Salmon's (the Collector 
aforesaid) reply : — 

‘ From my report it may certainly be assumed that Johraj Roy 
‘ had paid the public assessment on his estate for a period of 
‘ twenty years with punctuality, is a deduction drawn in the 

* latitude of mercy which chuiacterizes the Board rather than from 
‘ the absolute letter, of the record. In like manner is reason 
‘ to suppose that the estate was an old possession of his family 
‘ from old times, but I fear these excellent qanlities and these 

* ancient rights will not; in general cases, exempt from perpetual 
‘j»vesj!)onsil)iiity ilnder the law or supsrsede penalties prescribed 
‘ for default.’,"’ 

Tlie original, liowever, reads very differently : — “ From my report 
it certainly may 1)6 assumed tliat Johra j Roy iiad paid the public 
assessment on his estate fv)r a period of twenty years ‘with 

punctuality,’ is a deduction drawn in the latitude of mercy which 
characterises the Board ratlier than from the absolute letters of 
the record In like manner there is reason to suppose that th (3 

estate was an old possession of his family from old times, but I 

fear these excellent qualities and theiV ancient rights will not in 
general cases exempt from perpetual responsibility under tho 
law or supersede fionalties prescril^ed for <lefault. The rega* 
lations undisguisedly djtfiu-e that the* malgoozars of Oovern-* 
ment' contract bg their engagements to discharge ihe% revenues 
at the stipulated periods wiiho at delay or evasion o^ in the event 
of failing 'in the punctual discharge of the public revenues that a 
sale oftl^ir lands will positively and inevitably take piacef 
.. Dr. Oidhanri omits the very important sentence I liave 
italicized and takes up the extract again after the word ‘ place * 
ccJqjftlading by puCling the following admission into Mr. Salmon’s 
mouth: — “ It may certainly be alleged that this is frequently 
a<*Iiardship Apon the malgoor^rs of Government whose rum 
and distress may ensue from the faults or frauds of co-partneia 

1 V 
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rather than from their own/’ with a full stop after the word 
“ own as if nothing had followed it. In the original, however, 
there is no punctuation at " own ” and the sentence runs on thus 

** but in the language of the old commentators ' — 

est sed ica scriy t*i lex’ and the Board tlicrnselves have r^cog- 
ni^ed such res'oonsihllity when they observed in the case of holders 
of de:.c^s, ^vh > had from the time of obtaining their decrees to 
the t'mo oi sol“ col'"- ted to joint tenantry that ‘ if they will not 
tike ti»ne!y measures tor availing themselves of the right awarded 
to them, and for securing that right from the donsequences ot 
fraud in thtir «io-i>artners they have only themselves to blame and 
most abide b^^ the risk.* ” This surely makes a very serious 
change inasmuch as tlmt which in J)r. Oldham’s ver^sion appears 
as uu apologetic admission of fault was really the first half of 
a very strong argument in the Collector’s self-defence, *Tli 0 
mischief of those singular inadvertences is much aggravated by 
Dr. Oldham’s subsequent observations on his own inadequate 
version of Mr. Salmon’s reply. These observations are as 
follows : — 

^‘In this* case, from the admission of the Collector, the default did 
not ariso fiom the wilful embezzlement of the funds of the estate. 
Job! 3 ij Roy was not himself in default, and under the provisions 
of Section XVll., Ileginalion V^I, 1795, was entitled nut only to 
exemption from srlc, but to have the shares of thb defaulting 
teedars made over to hun Nevertheless, with a full knowledge ot 
the facts of the case, and with a most strongly expressed opinion of 
its hardship, the Furruckabad Commissioners, in tludr letter of tlie 
3rd Septet, 15^^11, coufirined this most illegal and iniquitous 
Bale Li t us t.^ke Dr. Oldham’s observations one by one. — 

** The A 0 / the Collector,^' — There is no admission in 

the original ibr 'wlint Dr. Oldham has published as an admission, 
was ou'y tin fi.^t-h-iit of a denial. 

Hie t d’d not aris'o from the wUfid embezzlement of 
the funds ^f life ( lie J* Jobraj Roy liimself swore that it did. 
It is n covvled in his evidence that he stated on oath that Ram- 
peisaud, his co-partnev, “ had made a^^ay with all the collections 
in order tr,' ruin him and cause the estate to fie sold.” 

^^Jobroj Ri,y W'snot h'nnselj in defaultd Johraj Roy was in 
default. In the Collector s records on the case he is called ‘ Jbfira 
Roy the other defaulter,’ and Johraj Roy in his petition, (j.onsenled 
to pay ** a part of tlie balance agreeably to his share.” The estate^ 
wai^ an eJcjye, a joint undivided property, in .which Government waS 
no more able to define separate Jjabilities without the cQU'^enit 
of the co-purcenais than in the spine of the? Siamese twins.* 

** Under the pn visions of ^ee^Acn XVll of Hbgulation 
1795, Jobraj Hoy was entitled not only to exemption *fro7K sale. 
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but to have the shares of the defaulting putteedars made over to 
him** Let Mr. Salrnoa defend himself The Regulations do 
not reserve to Government the power of ordering divisions of 
•estates when such partition maybe expedient for the security of 
the public revenues. The option of division Is exclusively limited 
to individuals/" and again " if the pleas of the '^^luieedtxrs in 
joint undivided estates were to have been admitte J and acl^ 1 upon, 
as oftea as made, and if these pleas were to have been sufficient 
to have saved the estate from sale for publig bahinces, wliy has 
Regulation IX. of 1811, and particularly Sections IX and XIII of 
that Regulation, been enacted.” 

Mr. Salmon continued: ‘‘Even that Regulation itself does 
not provide for the postponement of sales of estates on the 
plea of putUedars who shall not previ()usl 7 liave adopted 
measures for obtaining a separation of their shares, :i( r does 
it provide for compelling ’the pafter.dars t j divisions if 
the Kecurity of the public revenue should cjII f'*r ii„ 
docs it appear that Jobraj Roy ever did gvt up thc-e pleas to 
the prrpor officers and at the proper time? Ih‘d ho that 

he individually was not in balance lor his ? JJid in. ever 

say that his partners were the sole defaulters, and lluit he n^ould 
endeavour to make good the public dues, that be wns n ? dy to 
furnish security himself for the same, and that he vvouio then 
jjursCie the meaVires of the law to obtain re-payrneut fiorn "oom ? 
Did he repont that he was willing to pay to the ‘ utnioBt of his 
ablity." ? Indeed, neither my recolleeiion nor my records satisfy 
me as to this. 1 suppose he must have alleged this much to the 
Board, and the Board have placed reliance in his veracity.” After 
going on in the same strain for some time to show dial Johraj Roy 
had been gulling tlie Commisioners, the Collector concludes 
Lastly, did Jobr.aj Roy otherwise than by his unsupported asser- 
tion to the Board, on the said day of sale, manifest his willingness 
to pay ? It is recorded in my official ’proceedings tlirt he was asked 
whether he had the money in readiness, to which he replied that liis 
partners “ were con/ing from the mofussil with the money/’ Was 
tliat a sufficient answer to postpone thi sale of the estate for a 
balance which eitcv^eded half of the years jumina ? Al:oi* tlic sljifts 
of Jobraj Roy and of liis partners could any depondcnce be placed 
on .fids assertion ? If I had postponed the sale I should have beeu 
condemi^d under the very orders of the Board which direct that 
* no postponeiuent of a sale ought to take place merely as a cou- 
cTessiou^f time at the solicitation of the party without salisfaciory 
ass^pAice of payment at the future day except in cases where the 
bala^icer itself may be di!?puted," and, as an example, would have 
tetfa .most datfgerous for every defaulter at the sale would' have 
urged Hhat* excuse and/ormed^a precedent for its unqualified, 
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admission. But even on that day Jobraj Boy escaped, for the sanc- 
tion of Government had not been received and the sale was post- 
poned till the 1 1th of October, which was certainly full time for the 
slow-paced partners to have arrived as promised by Jobraj Roy, and^ 
almost time enongUVor Jobraj Roy himself to have gone and return- 
ed from the Pergunn ah. On the 16th of October the estate was 
again exposed, and Jobraj Roy returned tl»e same answer. If aught 
remained to be done but to proceed to the sale, I do implicitly bow 
and acknowledge to my own disgrace that I know not themature 
and duties of any appointment as a revenue officer of Government.^' 
Tlie remainder of this letter has unfortunately been torn out of 
the original volume, but the fragment quoted above proves that 
the Collector could plead in his defence the strongest of all 
pleas — the law both in its letter and its spirit, while the 
final confirmation of the sale by the Commissioners proves 
that they admitted the force of that" defence. “ With regard to 
monza Hiru]oopf>or Kinjara, tlie Board observe that as Jobraj Roy 
admits his joint occupancy of the estate and his joint responbibility 
for the revenue, althougli his actual right extends to no more than 
a portion of half of the estate, the Board are, therefore, of opinion 
that all liis interest lias been legally sold, as well as that of 
Rampershad, and that he cannot be allowed to re-enter on the 
property witliout the acquiescence of the piirchascr.^’ 

Wlietlier the purchaser acquiesced or not is not stated, but it 
more probable that he did, for the Jobraj Roy stamp man was, 
as he is now, a dangerous dneiny to an auction purchaser and a 
very rinxirms element of village society. Ho was a typical speci- 
men of the refractory and insolent zemindars who, when their 
estates were advertised for sale, used to crowd into cut.cherry on 
Bale day, and though they had the amount of their arrears tied 
np in their kuinnierbuncis, contented themselves with screaminsf 
and yelling while their lots^ were being hid for, tossing their 
turbans about in the air and scrambling under the Collector's 
table to catcli hold of his feet, and who as soon as their 
lot was knocked down used insolently to produce their money and, 
rupee by rupee, count it dowui on^the table, and after seeing the 
Collectors pen drawn through the purchaser's name left the 
Ciitchery grinning. Here is another picture of the Jobraj Roy of 
the period, drawui by the same Collector in the same year. In 
the like manner the regulations do not reserve to Government the 
power of ordering divisions of estates when sucli. measure may 
be^expedieiit for the security of the public ReyenuelS; .The 
option of division is exclusively confined to ‘'individuals:'^ 

Board are aware, I suppose, of my remarks concerning ^^the 
Revenue balances of this province that the great part pf them are 
owing to the disputes and jealousies and mutual suspicions ^of the ^ 
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Putteedars aad Lumberdars, persons answerable directly tc 
Government. Most of the lands, on this account, of purgunnafa 
Secunderpore have, for the last three* years, been regularly 
annually exposed to sale for balances, and very often, till the 
yeJiy day of sale not one cowrie of any oJe kist has beei> paid, 
and though the dustuck are regularly issued and repeated 
for. every kist, in so much that the amount of tulbannah 
frequently comes to hundreds of rupees, not one has obeyed 
eithec by payment of money or surrender of person. When 
the estate is 'proclaimed at the time of the sale, the Lumberdars 
probably appear attended by a host of Putteedars and are asked 
why they have not paid their revenues regularly. — They reply 
that their Putteedars have not paid them. They are asked 
whether they have now brought the money to save their estate 
frcun sale. — They reply that they and their Putteedars have 
brouglit it. Each man then takes out his separate bag and 
they begin to lay down, rupee by rupee, according to his alleged 
quota contending and bickering all the time, and if any one person 
should be deficient they will all take back their money and refuse 
to pay any part, .and it is not, perhaps, till the estate has been bid 
for and is at the point of being finally knocked down that they 
can agree among themselves to rescue it. They return to the 
Mofussil and continue quarrelling as before, and the same scene 
•recurs annually or perhaps twice in the year. In such cases 
surely it would be better that Government should exercise an 
anthority and compel the division# of estates, rendering all the 
Putteedars independent of each other, and severally answerable 
for the Government revenues. In such cases the expenses of 
the division should be borne by all in the proportion of their 
shares, and in the event of its being established that any one 
Putteedar obstructed the division his shares should be confiscated 
to Government.*' In the particular case of Jobraj Roy, his estate 
fell in arrears and in defence be swore that his partner was 
trying to ruin him. While the estate was being bid for 
he was standing* outside the cutcherry but would not come 
in to say a word to sus|jeiid tlfe sale, but after it had 
been knocked down, in came Jobraj Roy. It was explained 
to him that he ought to have come into cutcherry when he knew 
was being called for ami that the sale “ having been made, could 
not, i|jj good faith, be revoked without the consent of the purchaser, 
and that if Jie had anything to urge in the case, with respect to 
fiisiiwn share he muist present a petition.** Jobraj Roy, according- 
• ^represented a tissue of falsqfioods, and, on this, the Broad censured 
the Collector. Mr. Salmon, in reply stated the facts and the 
.•Board therf upheld him. ('^he case did not end here, for the 
Leifs of* Jobraj Roy brought it again sub judice, but for the 
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present purpose there is no necessity for referring to those pro- 
ceedings.) 

Neither in “ the Miindeh case ” nor in “ the case of Jobraj 
Roy ’’ can Dr. Oldham be said to have been happy in his choice. 

Another special i5l)int selected by Dr. Oldham for emph^jitic? 
writing is the deprivation of the sold up Zemindar’s privilege of 
holding his seer lands at a lighter rate than his neighbours and 
the doctrine, that a Zemindar, when he loses his position as a 
village lessee, reverts to his position as a privileged cultivatOiT ” ia 
blazoned in capitals on Dr. Oldham’s pages. And ’Dr. Oldham's 
process for estahhshing this position is even more original than 
those already noticed, for, in support of the doctrine that the 
Zemindar in the Benares Province is entitled to enjoy his seer 
land at an assessn\ent lower than the prevailing ryotee rates, Dr. 
Oldham quotes a large quantity of a Kegulation* drafted by J^lr. 
Harington in 1827, and written especially in defence of the rights, 
of ryois, and these the peasantry of Be^igal ” a regulation which 
the Revenue Officers of the day and Ins Excellency the Right 
Houonrahle the Vice-President in Council agreed in condemning ! 
Dr. Oldham gravely introduces this draft thui? — a Regulation 
was drafted by Mr. Harington under the orders of Government, in 
1827, at a time when Mr, Holt Mackenzie, Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
and other Officers of equally profound knowledge of the revenue 
system were the advisers of the Governor-General.* This regula-^ 
lion * * * was not passed,” The explanation of so extraordinary 
a fact as that Mr. Harington’s revelation should not have 
become law when such able men were round the Council table, 
was this that those officers who, as Dr. Oldham says, being “ dis- 
tinguished for their ability and their profound knowledge of the 
revenue system ” were “ the advisers of the Governor-General ” 
condemned the measure as being certainly inexpedient and 
doubtfully just ! The Resolution on Mr. Haringtou’s Regula- 
tion (which l)y the way does mot appear to have been diafted 
under the orders of Government”) opens with the following : 
** The Vice-President iii Council having carefmly considered the 
Minute and Draft of Regulatjion above mentioned, finds difficulty 
in resolving on the adoption of the measUres recommended, 
entertaining ‘doubts as to the necessity of some, and as to the 
expediency and justice of others of the enactments contemplated.’''. 
And this abortive regulation drafted for quite another ^object 
than that to what it is applied by Dr. Oldham, is all that is cited 
in Dr. Oldham’s Note to support the privileged-cultivator 'doc- 
trine '—except a remark from one of Mr. Duncan’s letters tojii^s • 
Assistant regarding some eojciudecZ Zemindarsr of Kurrendah. • Mt. 

^ s 

f. Rights of liyota iih Bengal^ by the Hon^jle J. H. Harington, Es^. ; ia27.” 
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Duncan said “ meanwhile (until some allowance could be decided 
upon for them) they will, as usual, be allowed their own seer neej- 
jote or other lands they themselves cultivate, which 1 believe, 
always let at more moderate rates than the other lauds '' and to 
thi^ Dr. Oldham adds “in Section XVIW of Kegulation*VI. of 
1795, the fact that even the most inferior family puttecdar holds 
his . neej-jote on favourable terms is lecognised."' But.is it not 
stated-^in the first clause of that section that the Zemiifdar^s privi- 
lege *is dependent on the pleasure of the new malgoozar ? This* is 
not my own reading of the section but that of tho Commissioner 
and the Collector of Benares, in 1837. 

The new Bent Act for the North-West Provinces recognises the 
“ ex-proprietory tenant,^* and in doing so gracefully sacrifices 
four annas in the rupee to local sentiment, and the usages of 
Be^jares. Butin 1837 the Commissioner “of the 5th Division” 
recorded his opinion that defaulting Zemindars “ if they are allowed 
to continue in possession of their seer lands, must pay to the 
farnuir at the established ryotee rate of the village, for similar 
land.” The following is the interesting correspondence ; — 


To COMMISSIONEB, 


K>ih Division, 


SlB, 

• As Inquired I liave the honour to report on the petition of 

"Lautoo Tewaree and Ihmooman Tewaree # # # They put 

forward three claims. ^ 

IsL — That they are entitled to hold their seer lands on the jumma at 
which they were assessed during the time they were in possession 
as Zt;mindars while the farmers wish to increase the rate of assess- 
ment to that of similar lands on the same estate, or to oust the 
Zemindars from their lands, and to cultivate them tliemselves. 

2nd , — That the farmer has raised thp rents on the petitioners and 
other ryots. ^ 

3rd . — That the farmers cut trees and otherwise damage the estate. 

* * * Except on the 2nd claim I have found an opinion 

unfavourable to the Zemindars. 

On their first claim, it ai)poars k) me, that under Section XVII of 
llegulation VI of 1795, the defaulting zemindars are not],entitled to hold 
their seer lands except at tlie will of the farmer or liaS a provision 
befJii made in the settlement to that effect. In clamse one of the above 
quoted section the neej-jote ground or other land of the Zemindar is 
retaine<f to the defaulter only when the new Malgoozar shall bo willing 
.to allow him >o hold it, while, in the fourth clause, no provision of tho 
•kind *13 mentioned. Th*e question is constantly arising between tho 
,^ifc(niers and the *defaujting Zemindars and thougli, in many cases, by 
"^reventiug an increase of the jummabundy the farmers are not allowed 
enhancq the assessment on the#seer lands, and thereby, the defaulting 
Zemflidars are kept iu possession at their own terms, still it seemis^ 
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somewhat hard on the farmer to expect hipi (as in this instance) to pay 
the same jumma as the defaulting Zemindar without the same favourable 
advantage, for in every estate many beeghas of the best land are set 
aside at a mere nominal rate as the seer or neej-jote of the Zemindar. 

Lautoo Tewaree etc. (yished in this case to prove that the farmers 
were sharers in Mowzah Gopeepore but as there had been a divi^lorf 
of the property they could not bo allowed : however, the petition for 
the farming arrangement, is doubtfully worded. There are several 
instances of estates where the farmer being prevented either from 
taking these lands into their own hands or enhancing the jammas of 
them, have been obliged to relinquish the settlement. Taking this 
view of the case I have at present disallowed the Zemindars’ claim 
though as this will become a precedent I beg to be favoured with your 
orders on the subject. 

Benares, \ I have, &c., 

June 15, 1837. J 

To Collector. 

Benaree, 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your report on the peti- 
tion of Lautoo Tewaree and another. I am of opinion that in estates 
farmed on on account of arrears of revenue under the provi- 
sions of clause 4 Section 17. Regulation VI of *>1795, the old zemin- 
dars, if they are allowed to continue in possession of their seer landSj^ 
must pay to the farmer at the established ryothee rates of the village ‘ 
for similar lands. 

Ghazebpore, I I have, Ac., 

June 24, 1837. j (Commissioner). 

It is therefore incorrect to suppose that the doctrine that a 
Zemindar on losing his position as a village lessee reverted to his 
position as a privileged cultivator” was ever universally recog- 
nised. A certain sentimental sympathy and considerable personal 
fear on the one part, and a grea^ deal of tlireateniug arrogance on 
the other, no doubt originated the seer-laud arrangement between 
the novus homo and the ex-zeraindars. The cduservatism of the 
country maintained it an& now lit has become law. But any 
ill-conditioued farmer or auction purcliaser without a soul ‘for 
sentiment might with all legality have raised the rent on the fat 
seer land he had paid for ; and, though Dr. Oldliam shudders*, 
(on page 9) at the thought, have heartlessly forbidden t^ie ex- 
zemindars “to cut a twig off the neem tree where.with to clean 
their, teeth.** " *'• 
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Bat ia an article such as tUs it would be out of place to examine 
one by one all Dr. Oldham's numerous statements and opinions. 
It is sufficient to have contested his three strong points — the fre- 
tjuency, the illegality, and the cruelty of auction sales for arrears of 
rcyei^ue in the Benares Province and to have dissected three of 
his leading illustrative cases. But to give a general idea of the 
glamoured tone of Dr. Oldham^s composition, I would notice here 
in succession the first five facts given in his* Note. * 

(1) *“ From statistics collected in 1871 and. 1872, it appeared 
that the crime of infanticide is most practised by those Rajpoot 
tribes who have lost their ancestral estates ; (2) In 1808 a 

military force was sent to quell the disturbances in part' of the 
Ghazeepore district. (3) In 1812 A.D. a magistrate was de- 
puted to Ghazeepore for the express purpose of suppressing the 

serjous and disgraceful outrages " and affrays committed in the 
neighbourhood arising from these sales. (4) So numerous were 
the cases that in a single month, July, 1813, four hundred and 
niuety*-nine persons were arrested by the Ghazeepore Magistrate 
(5j On the 3lst January 181G, the Collector of Benares reported 
to his official superiors the complete subversion of his ‘authority 
in part of the Jaunpore district, and that, owing to the auction 
sales for revenue, fifteen thousand eight hundred of the Rajpoot 
Xemindars were in arfna and completely overawed and set ‘at 
naught the officcls of Government/' 

(1) “ Tlio crime of Infanticide is most practised by those 
Rajpoot tribes who have lost their anceflstral estates/' Tliis is very 
likely to he true inasmuch as these Rajpoot lril)cs, before they lost 
their ancestral estates, were the leaders in this hideous crime. 
About a hundred years ago Mr. Duncan found infanticide almost 
entirely confined to “ those parts of the country where the Rajkoo* 
mar tribes resided/’ and the men who thus murdered their cliildren 
were then in full and very riotous p^session of their *' anoestral 
estates.” 

(2) In 1808,” we read, a military force was sent to quell 
the disturbances in ^art of the Ghazeepore district/’ Dr. Oldnam 
here leaving it to be understood that* these disturbances were 
owing to auction sales. The disturbances referred^ to were, 
however, owing to disputes about alluvial land, and the Collector 
wailes regarding them (in the draft of a Regulation, December 5th, 
1808) “^crious disputes leading to bloodshed and disturbance of 
.the public peape frequently obtain through a desire of acquiiing 
tinquaiified and unauthorized possession of gungberamud lands/* 
In same year ^Iso the Collector of Benares reporting on the 
A^satirfactory state of Ghazeepore says, “ party spirit, intrigue, and 
^fs^ds prevail to a shameful and shameless extent." So that as 

A 4uia^sr 9^. fact two Other and very* distinct .explanations may be 

^ 1 Y 
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offered for the disturbances which Dr. •Oldham attributes solely to 

auctiDu Bales. 

J’iie date 1808 may, ‘‘however* be a misprint for 1803, for in that 
year a body of men was sent to Qhamiir in Ghazeepore to keep ia* 
ordef some zemindai^ whose estates had been attached by^ the 
Mirzapore court two years before. The zemindars of Ghamur, 
of Zernaniah generally, indeed, of nearly the whole district of 
Gliazeepdre, were a turbulent lawbreaking set, and instead of 
acknowledging the apthority of the Adawlut “ behaved towards 
the officers of Government with the greatest indignity and con- 
tumacy/’ In 1803 the OoUector was compelled to go to Ghamur 
in person in consequence of the serious defalcations of revenue, but 
the zemindrars refused to wait upon him, rifled the putwarree’s 
records and finally carried of the putwarry himself. Military aid 
was therefore resorted to. If this is the case to which Dr. Oldham 
refers, the following translation of ‘an urzee from the Ameen on 
deputation will explain the real cause of the trouble which it will 
bo seen, not auction sales at all, but alluvial disputes ba*:weeu 
the three estates of Ghamur, Shairpore and Barrel). 

(TramlaVlon of an urzee from Permavund Ameen at talookah 
Ohamur iu Pergunnah Zemaniahy dated nth 
September 1803, B.E.) 

I have before now repeatedly represented to you the refractory 
conduct of the zemindars of talookah Ghamair in pergurfnaK 
Zeinaniah, hut no steps have been taken to bring them to punish- 
ment. I have, however, tlK'Ough your support, made them, in 
some degree, sensil)!© of the loyalty due to the British Government 
* ^ * but the Affghan residents of Burreh have opposed me in the 
attempt, and forcibly cultivate tho lauds of talookah Qhamar, 
asserting them to belong to Burreh. One day I took the ryota 
of Ghaiurir over the river, to make a division of the lands when 
the Affudiaus appeared in a’^ body and were ready to raise a fray, 
and had I not been present at tlie time, bloodshed would have 
ensued, to avoid which, however, I returned hack to this side of 
the river. Although 1 have persuaded the Affghans to show me 
the fymlnamah and thd:r culti<rated lands, according to ii, yet 
they will i^ot attend to my injunctions, but forcibly cultivated tho 
lauds of Ghamar attaching them to Burreh. The zemindar of 
the talookah Shairpore, also holding the /ysulnamah of ‘iijr. 
Duncan’s time will nob abide by it, but have forcibly utossessed 
themselves of a part of the lands of Ghamar. * * *' Were 
znili^ry force to be detached and stationed here, I would dispose 
of tho grain and such other property as I could seize and seture* 
the proceeds of them, as also adopt measures to apprehend thd. 
oemmdara. '' » • 1,. ^ 

(S) 1812/’ ssys Dr. Oldham, magistrate was ddpoted 
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to Qhazeepore for the exprtas purpose of suppressing the serious 
Rnd disgraceful outrages and affrays comnuitted in the neighbour- 
hood arising from these sales.” The authority for the insertion 
^of the alUimportant Viordis arising from tj^ese sales'* beijig/it 
must be supposed, given by the document from which Dr. Oldham • 
quotes the words ** serious and disgraceful outrages.’" This docu- 
ment I have not, however, met with, but others are b^for 0 ma 
which,* while they sliow that Ghazeepore was certainfy in 1812 
quite l^s disorderly as usual, do not so muoh as mention auction 
Bales. 

In 1809 the disgraceful state of the Ghazeepore Police was first 
brought to the notice of Government by the murder of a liavildar, 
and afterwards, of two Sepoys when travelling in that district ; and 
on enquiry it was found that the highroads of Ghazeepore were the 
regular re?irZczi;ous of dacoits and murderers. In that and the fol- 
lowing year (1810) the Ghazeepore Police therefore, underwent con- 
siderable reform. The whole Police system of the Province was 
however then under discussion, and, in 1812 (the year Dr. Oldham 
refers to) on the representation of the Superintendent of Police, a 
Special Officer, Mr/ Loch, was deputed to Ghazeepore to superin- 
tend the mo/ussil police thannahs. The following is the cor- 
respondence, and it will he seen that the deputation of Mr. Loch 
instead of being a special measure, called for by the mischievous 
•effects in (Ihazcepore of the revenue law, was simply a part of a 
general Police reform. 

(Extract from a letter from the Sup^'intendent of Police in the 
North Western Provinces, dated the 20^/i May 1812.) 

“ Para. 2t. — It is not necessary, I conceive, that I should enter 
Into a further detail of the defects I have observed to exist more or 
less in the Mofussil Thannahs of Benares as the inefficiency of the 
Mofussil Police has, at different times, I believe, been stated to 
Government by the Magistrate hirnjtelf, and it was, I presume, in 
consequence of Mr. Watson’s representations on tho subject, that 
his Assistant, Mr. Bird, was deputed in November 1800, to act at 
Ghazeepore with the powers of Magistr^tte. I am afso informed 
that ’another Assistant in the* Benar5s Court, and latterly, Mr, 
Wafson himself have visited Ghazeepore with a view tef the reform 
of Jthe Police in that quarter, but it is much to be regretted that 
tbe residence of those geutlomen was too short to afford the bene- 
fits wbi^l^ would otherwise have resulted from the excicise of their 
• authority on Vlie spot. 

^5.— “It is generally said that when Ghazeepore was tho station 
*rfa'-Suddor Court, crimes were not prevalent, but from what h^s 
^8eea stated in this address it will have appeared that the reverse 
iqJnow the, case. When the jurisdiction was dismembered and 
transferred, to t}ie adjacent districts, it is probable, I conceive, that* 
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had a Magistrate or an Assistant to a Magistrate been continued 
on the spot« things would have proceeded in their former course, but 
the total removal of the controlling power, from the place at which it 
h^d been long est£i.blished and the annexation of the different por-^ 
tion^ of the juriadicftfons to Courts, from which they are at so%veiy 
remote a distance, has weakened the police throughout, and, it is 
certaiii„that the thannahs annexed to Benares, Jounpore, . and 
Mirzaporft are become notorious for the frequency of affrays 'attend- 
ed with murder, and for resistance to the authority of the Magistrate 
and of the Collector, whose orders are almost wholly disregarded 
in those parts of the districts alluded to. 

£.6. — ‘*The considerations which I have had the honor respect- 
fully to submit appear to point directly to the expediency of an 
officer being appointed to act with the powers of Magistrate at 
Gbazeepore/* 

(4) “ So numerous were the cases that in a single month, 
July 1813, 499 persons were arrested by the magistrate." The 
number of persons arrested by a police magistrate, in any month, 
can hardly be considered a criterion of the working of the revenue 
law if it is' not at the same time shown that their crimes arose from 
the defects of the law. This is not shown Dr. Oldham. The 
following letters may, or may not, be read as commentary on 
the above. The magistrate of Benares wrote on the 22nd of July 
1813 to Mr. Loch (the magistrate referred to by Dr. Oldham) 
request that in all the commitments you may make, on account 
this mouth, yoti will despatch the prisoners and.witnesses on the 
morning of the 18th proximo. Pray let me know on receipt of 
this how many commitments there will be." To this, on the 
31st of July 1813, Mr, Loch replied “I beg leave to acq\iaint you 
that there are no commitments for this month." Dr. Oldham's 
499 prisoners must have been very sorry offenders if not one of the 
whole lot was worthy of comiViitment for trial. 

(5) “ Oil the 3 1 St of Janu.\ry JS16 the Collector of Benares re- 
ported to his official superiors the complete subversion of his 
authority iu part of the Jaunpore district, arrd that, owing to the 
auction sales for revenuel 155,8QP of the Rnjpoot zemindars-were 
in arms and completely overawed and set at 'naught the officers of 
Government." 1 have italicised the important words, Owing to tho 
auction sales for revenue," as from the records it would appear tfQ^at 
internal dissension among the zemindars, the obstinate contumacy 
of one man in refusing to allow his partners and castb men to 
become peacablo, was the actual cause of , the Collector s anxiety:* 
The* tehsildar of the pergunuah reported to the Collector rtiaj? 
Angolee was in a very unsatisfactory state, that in 1806 sortri# 
Ullages belonging to “ Bulwant Singh of the Rajkooraar caste 

. been sold for arrears of revenue to Rajah Sheo Lall Dobdb wbi^g^e 
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^hem up in despair in 18n,«wben, by asecond sale, they , passed infca 
the hands of Nawab Akbur AH Khan, who also could paake nothing, 
pf his purchase and gave it up, so that in 5813 a sezawul had to 
be appointed to hold them khara. JBulwant Singh had died me^n- 
jvhile, but his sens Bhugwunt Singh. Hunwlfree Singh, She^deen 
Singh, and Duleep Singh, treated the sezawul as their father had’ 
treated the auction purchaser. So that in 1816 Qoverunjeut was 
a loser by Rs. 18,706. The report continues; “ and nos^ the afore- 
said izemindars are quarrelling among themselves about their 
shares. Bhugwunt and Sheodeen Singh and Hunwaree Singh are 
ready to pay the revenue of their own shares, but Duleep Singh, 
one of the sharers, who has in his employ 45 matchlock-men, is in 
occupation forcibly of the whole mouzahs and makes away with all 
the produce, and does not allow the putteedars or officers of Govern- 
mept to enter ♦ ♦ * Bhugwunt Singh and the others present stated 
that if Duleep Singh was dispossessed from the mouzahs they would 
pay up the balances, so 1 sent a jemadar with four cliupprasees to 
aid the three zemindars, but Duleep Singh forcibly turned the 
jemadar and his party out of the mouzalis. 

There are 204, lumbers, i.e, estates under sepamte pottabs 
within the tehsildaree of perguunah Angoolee, 38 of which are 
held by persons of the Rajkoomar and Cutcliwyah ciistcs, and the 
other 160 by perscHis of other castes. The estates of these 
, Jlajkoomar and Cutchwyali castes are very extensive, the revenues 
collected frpm them very small, and their gains very great and in 
no proportion to the sircaree jumiua. These Rajkoomar and 
Cutchwyali castes have granted jagheers from their lands and 
retain some 500 and some 700 matchlock-men ; a computed 
account of their number is writt^^n below. When they assembled 
a gohar they sound the nukarah (drum) and in a short time 
thousands of armed men of their castes collect from every side. 
From ancient times they have l^en a rebellious set and seldom 
come near the amil and tehsildars of the Government, and, if at 
any time, one of them should come he comes attended by hundreds 
of matchlock-men.* Formerly the amils of the sircaii on account 
of ’their receiving tlie deyuk ^ommisiion, and having under their 
control the police of' the country, used to keep hundreds of men 
^.nd were consequently respected. Still their frequent rebellions 
^fid balances of Government revenue were withholden, and the 
assets of the revenue were forcibly made away with. The amil 
of the*t?me being used to realize the revenues by forcible means 
'of plunder, * and if sometimes the defaulters fled and escaped, he 
'"himself made good the revenije in consequence of his engagefnents 
a • deyekdar tehsHdar from his own funds. Owing to the 

S febellion of4hese people in the^time of Rajah Sheo Loll Dohbhy the 
eyekdar* the tehsildar of the perguniiah on one occasion the 
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troops of the sircar were seat into ‘his tehsildaree and made 
forcible levies. 

The balances of these mouzah since 1222 Fuslee have accumu- 
lat/?d to the sum , of 187,062-1-8, and if, in order to realize such 
balance, the lands A’ the defaulters are put up to sale, none ^ill 
buy them on account of the refractoriness of the zemindars and 
the impf)S8ibility of getting possession. Some people who have 
purchased Sands in foirmer yeai's have never been able to ^obtain 
possession^ . This circumstance has occasioned a further obstruc- 
tion to the measure of selling lands in the tehsildaree^ Since 1217 
Fuslee the revenue has every year become less and the balances 
greater, previously to this time the Huzoor sometimes came here, 
and on some occasions the Registrar of the Adawlut also came 
with a military force. When revolters see only a small party they 
are ready to persist in their revolt and to oppose them, and when 
they see a superior force they fly to the confines of the Nawab 
Vizeev's dominions which adjoin, and there remain hid so that 
none of them are taken, and none of the balances realized from 
them. If it goes on much longer in this way there will soon be no 
revenue at all, and the whole of this tehsildaree will pass into 
the bands of the revolters like jaglieers and lakiicraj possessions, 
and from the gains thereof their power will yearly increase, and 
it will become more difficult to put an end to them. I was tehsil- 
dar of pergunnah Agoree Burhur from 1218 Fuslee^o 1221 Fustee* « 
and it is known to the Huzoor how punctually I would realize the 
revenues there, but here, notwithstanding all the exertions I have 
made and am making to get in past balances or the future balance, 
they are, for the reasons 1 have above assigned, totally ineffectual. 

1 beg to suggest as plans for the realization of the balances and to 
secure the attention of the future revenues; first, that a military 
force be put into the pergunnah to seize the revolters and to plun- 
der their houses and banish th\'m from the country, so that, when 
they are gone, other people may be established as inhabitants in 
their place with wljom a new settlement may be made, and from 
whom the revenue may be collected.’' 

The above, in no way iiiportaift in themselves, go collectively 
to show tbat^ Dr. Oldham has read with glamoured eyes. By look- 
ing fixedly for some time at tbe’dazzling iniquities of the thrge 
great tehseeldars, Ueokiniundun, Sheo Lall Dobeh, and Furzuni 
Ali, Dr. Oldham sees wherever he looks on the page of history a 
dazzling blur. But Sheo Lall Dobeh, Duncan’s special ,protegd, did 
right royal service in clearing Budlapore of its hereditary^mis- , 
creants, and for this was rewarded with the ancestfal talooJca, 
made a Rajah. After this, it is only too true, he abused his great^ 
power to amass landed property, biit what is the position of tW 
present representative of the jewel-pedlar ? Furzund AJi, a§ain-' 
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acquireyi large estates by force or fraud, but, as Dr. Oldham says, 
“the family of Furzund Ali are now poor.** Deokinuadun also 
was infamous in fraud, but bis great gran*dsoQ is now as heredi- 
tary as any of these jemadars whom his ancestor swindled out .of 
^heir estates, and if Dr. Oldham will only ]fe content to in, 
hope a piofiigate cadet may yet arise to work the revenges of time 
and squander away the patrimonial estate. There were giants in 
these days and of a race which is now quite extinct. • 

But Dr. Oldliam while still reeling under his first discovery of 
the enormitielfe of 1800, received a finishing blow by the perpetra- 
tion in 1868 of those two iniquitous judgments mentioned on page 
8 of his Note, and with an Alpha and an Omega thus ready 10 his 
hand he filled in the full alphabet of crime and cruelty. 

Dr. Oldham to support this charge of cruelty lays stress on the 
inqjiequate prices for which some estates were sold. Thus he seeks 
sympathy for the recusants of Miirdeh Khas on the ground that 
their estate was sold for six rupees, but, as I have already shown, 
it is* not on record that that estate did change owners at that 
figure. In another place, indeed in seveial places, Dr. Oldham 
returns to this point that the sale of estates by auction* was aggra- 
vatfcid by the smallness of the balances for which they were sold, 
or the inadequate prices at which purchasers were allowed to buy. 
If 1 weie contesting* Dr. Oldham’s views instead of his facts, I 
ghc^uld, of course, appeal to the now hackneyed truths that, at a 

f mblic sale, by auction, any interference with the bidding would 
lave been unjust and immoral ; further that Government could not 
in common honesty exercise any right of pre-emption or, if it did, 
could not have afforded to liold Ichavt at a ruinous loss the estates 
w'hich it bought in, and by so doing I should expose the very 
unpractical nature of Dr. Oldham’s complaints. At any rate the 
revenue authorities of Benares in 1820 cannot, I take it, be held 
at fault for the small value of landejp property fifty years ago, and 
after the lapse of half a century it is impossible to say what causes 
may have been at work to depreciate that value. The following 
phrases, however, taken from the records of three suscessive years 
are •noteworthy as showing th^t the lemindars were not always 
much concerned about the loss of their lands — (oji “ as the 
zemindars have twice refused to comply with the conditions on 
^ich it was proposed to restore them to their property, the Board 
must confirm the sale should the interest not liave been paid 
up"* — ‘‘as the propiietors have not offered any objection to 
the sale, the^Board presumes that it is not their wish that the sale 
cUpuld he annulled : the salens accordingly confirmed*’— (c) ** the 
proprietors not baviAg attempted to avert the transfer of their 
the eale may stand gopd.'* But I am rather concerning 
wiUi Dr. Oldham’s /ac/^ and when, therefore, he enuaciates^ 
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Sis Hd axiom that fifty years ago * anceskar estates ^ere, as^ rule, 
allowed without any C 9 inpu notion to go for a mere song, I would 
content myself with saying that, so far from this being the rule, it 
must Lave been a very rare exception indeed. For confirmation 
.of my opinion I wcmld refer the reader to the tabular stfite-. 
ments I have given above and to the following formula which 
occurs repeatedly in every volume of land-sales correspondence, 
“ The Boafd desire Chat when the balances are inconsiderable, 
compared with the ^sudder jumma, you .will not proceed to 
the actual sale,*' and to this, “ the Board must leaVe it to the 
discretion of the Collectors to sell or not as they may judge proper. 
It is sufficient for them to express generally their desire, that sales 
shall not take place when the balances are inconsiderable when 
compared with the sadder jumma.” This injunction was repeated 
seven times in one year — 1819. In the volume for 1821 neajrly 
every letter acknowledging the receipt of the Collector’s proposed 
sale-lists contains the following formula — “The Board approve 
the advertisement of the sale, but trust to tlie discretion of the 
Collector in not proceeding to the actual sale of the estates, the 
sudder junlraa of which bears a large proportion to the balance 
due,” or, as it is phrased in some of the letters, ‘‘ desires the Col- 
lector will, on no account, proceed to the sale of those estates, the 
Budder jumma of which &c. &c/* 

Now, are these the expressions of men careles^as to the prfca 
at which estates sold ? — or this ? “ As regards the l(its bearing 

a jumma greatly disproportionate to the trifling arrears due from 
them, the Commissioner desires you will either propose for sale 
a portion of these estates or realize the balances by other mea- 
sures.” (1816.) 

Dr. Oldham, again, would score a point from the fact that, in 
some years, lands put up to sale found no bidders — but why did 
Dr. Oldham not go on to expl^l'n, that this very absence of bidders 
was seized upon by Government as another excuse for an extension 
indulgence to defaulters, an indulgence at all times too liberally 
extended. letter from the Board dated September 26, 1818, 
contains the following : — The estates which have been held kham 
in conseqnevce of finding no bidders may be returned to their 
proprietors afs the balances have been recovered.” This was 
grossly illegal, I confess, but was there any cruelty to the landowrfar 
in a procedure which extended the days of grace indefinitely, and 
which permitted the restoration of a forfeited estate, Whenever 
the recusant might be pleased to pay up the revenue he ha(tbeea' 
wilfully witholding ? Dr. Oldham, it» appears to •me, is in erWr’ 
when, from a single instance, he would argue dn universal procedul*^ 
or, with a high hand, distribute the villainy of a Deokftiuudun ovBr 
^ admiltistration of half a century. The Hecords of th^* 
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of which Dr. Oldham writes, do not bear Igm out in his statements 
unless single cases of hardship, provoked by the ohstiiiMte confii- 
•macy of zemindars, are to outweigh tlie liund^cAls of cases in whtch 
the revenue authorities, by severely straining Ihc spirit of the law,* 
extended an indulgence quite unjustified by the circumstances of 
default or the character of the defaulters, ♦ 

The •“special report"' mentioned so often *by Dr. (Jldham as 
being •conspicuously absent in all the cases of sales of land up (o 
1817, althouglf required to legalize such sales, is, I find, referred to 
more than once in correspondence before that date. In 1813, an 
estate was placed under kharn management, and, at the end of two 
years, “not a single fraction of a rupee had been pmd into the 
public treasury” (Board of Commissioners to G. G. in C. July 20, 
I 8 I 5 ), the Board therefore referred for an opinion to the (h)vertior 
General, who took council of the Sudder Dt^wanny, and tlu^ Board 
were authorized to exercise the discretion vested in them of selling 
the Qstate. Here then we have both “ wilful onihezzhanent,” ? c., 

“ misappropriation of funds arising from the produce,’' and also, the 
“special report,” t^nd, therefore, a legal sale eviai hy Di* Oidliain’s 
showing. But Dr. Oldham throughout his pa.por app(‘ais to think 
that a Collector hadthe power to sell an (\sta.t<; — which he had not. 

It is true that he went* through the form of selling !()(), or more 
^c^tates a month, ^but the three* ot four (‘states roti/inaed hi sale 
per annum h;id all to l )0 specially r(‘porU‘(l upon, and wore specially 
reported upon. In 1811, the Colhctoi of Ijenar(‘s is specially 
reminded that, without such a ic'poi t, coulirinanon of sale is impos- 
sible, and again, in tlie same year, Ic is censur(‘d for noi having 
submitted such repoit. IJnh'ss the submi.s.aon of this "specia-l 
r('port” had been the rule, would the omission of it have been 
remarked upon ? J'he inference certainly is, lliat it wonhl not, 
and, as a matter of fact, I wouldj not la^sitaitJ to say, that no 
sale was confirmed until the Collector had fully reported and tlic 
Board deliberately considered the circumstances of default. 

Again, Dr. Oldham devotes a large pait, scvcnal pagc« of Sc^ction 
IV of his Note, to the wrongs su^eied 1)^ hone.st [inttecdars when 
their, coparcenars wete in default. But he does not^ state th(i 
all-important fact tliat it was at all times in the jiower of 
tho.«e Putteedars to claim, and by the simple act of registration 
to**establisli, the partiton of the estate and their own individual 
and sepAmte recognition as sharers in that, estrite liahle only for 
■tlie-jurpmas assessed on their respective* shares! I'lie obstinacy 
with which the inferior putteedars refustal to avail themselves of 
ibis Safeguard and privilege is forcibly put foiwaid by Mr. Salmon 
.Inihe letter jabove qupted and compels us to witiilmhl all .sym- 
pathy /rom’ them when their obstinacy brought about its inevitable 
results, ■ ' » 
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Dr. Oldham’s sympathies are those of Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
blit he has not the same excuse for them. Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
**^the Legislator of the Province^’ was at all times moderate and,* 
sometimes, moderate to a fault. To his moderation, his hesitfttioji 
lest he should hurt Hindoo feelings, our abkarry system owes 
its firsjb official existence, just as to his moderation, his feau lest 
the Synghers should draw their swords upon him, the Lucknessur 
of 1810 owed the troubles that should have fallen oq the 
Lucknessur of 175)0. The spoilt children of Husserah, Chit, 
Secunderpore and Bulleah had all to be whipped by Mr. Dun- 
can’s successors, for though the whip was made by Mr. Duncan 
himself it was put by “ in the cupboard and the bad boys of the 
Benares family having been given everything they cried for were 
moderately contented for a while. It is to this period that ^Dr. 
Oldham looks back as the Golden Ago of Benares, but it is im- 
possible to read dispassionately the records of Mr. Duncan’s 
Proceedings” without feeling that he was bequeathing a leg[icy of 
trouble, storing up whirlwinds for his successors if these should 
happen to be men who would not, on sentimental grounds, 
brook the triumph of banded breakers of the law or allow impunity 
to Zalim Singhs. Mr. Duncan’s caution was, however, hardly 
cowardice, for he had not the strength tq punish. So that “ the 
llajpoot whose character it is never to concede a p^int of any kkul^” 
so much admired by Dr. Oldham, found a place in the* 
antediluvian India, before the land had been measured or armies 
formed, and when Mammoth-Tehseeldars and pterodactyle outlaws 
straddled and coursed over the inchoate Province. But such a 
Rajpoot can have no place under an orderly government, unless 
a place is also to be found for the Choctaw India. His character 
also it is “ never to concede a point of any kind.” The latter, how- 
ever, is disappearing with thaelk whose forests his father shared, 
and the Rajpoot of Mr. Diracan’s day, unless he changes the 
• character ’ Dr. Oldham has given him, must disappear also — as 
his father’s mud forts have disappeared or the ^tigers that roamed 
in the jungles that oiic^ screened Sultanat Singhs from justice. 
Against the primeval Rajpoot, tfferefore, Mr. Duncan stayed liis 
hand for, in the first place, he was afraid to strike and, in the 
second, he had not the will to hurt. Dr. Oldham’s sympathies ^Iso 
are With the Rajpoots. He fears their revenge — the revolt "'of 
Ghazeepore is foretold on page 42 of the Memoir — a,ni would 
remove the incentives thereto. This revolt is, of course, a possible* 
coatingeucy just as, in Grimm’s story, Was the falling of,th^ 
hatchet from the cellar beam ort the he^d of *lFranz’s grandi^qp. 
But Franz was not even a father when his wife foretpid the ctvJa-* 
mity, 4nd the neighbours were therefore, perhaps, justified^iu tho 
i rudeness of cackling at the prediction. 
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Towarcls Dr. Oldham’s sympathy, the very Christian desire to 
see the skeins of injustice unravelled, it is*impossible not to foel 
^ all respect. But the injustice of which he coinplains is of modern 
groivth. It does not strike roots into the far past. The sale* of 
ancestral property may have now become deplorable, but, fifty 
ye^\s ago, it was neither frequent nor illegal, and where Dr. 
Oldhrwn would shine a Cid, he shows a field^only, a DoaiTlJuixote. 
He bestrides Rosinantc not Babieca : his distressed knights are 
really hand-cnflfed convicts. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the very unpractical character 
of Dr. Oldham’s concluding suggestions. These may be briefly 

summed up thus that the Zemindars whose estates were sold 

in the early part of the century should now be restored to their 
lands. But as the illegality of those sales has not yet been proved, 
it IS difficult to appreciate the justice of such a proposition. 

Why docs not Dr. Oldham turn his attention to a really glaring 
illci^lity which is apparent throughout the records of the Benares 
Province — the illegal extension of indulgence to defaulting Zemin- 
dars ? It was ordered in 1832 by the Suddor Board of Revenue 
that Ool lectors were not to allow more than a month’s grace to 
defixulters after their estates were sold. This order was regularly 
disobeyed by the Collectors, for, of the hundreds of sales cancelled, 
quite half were^i'edeenied by Zemindars after the legitimate period 
had expired, and, if the administration of the past is now to bo 
corrected, as Dr. Oldham advises, it will be necessary to find out 
the heirs of the original ijurchasers of the estates illegally redeem- 
ed, to offer them the refusal of these estates, and, on their de- 
clining, to repay to the heir of the original proprietors the amount 
of the balance illegally received from their forefathers, and again 
to expose the estate to sale by auction 1 

But to recommend such ‘"justh^e” seriously would be a bur- 
lesque on the records of a most noble administration and a travesty 
of statesmanship. 

Before concluding I would briefly refer to a veiy special circiims- 
taui^e which ought, 1 think, to have special importance attached 
to it in any consideration of the Ghazeepore district. I refer to 
the* very exceptional character of the Ghazeepore^ Zemindars. 
Tfce ruffianly laud-owning tribes of that district — the Rajpoots 
df Chit, the Leyughers of Sucknessur, the men of Secunderpore 
and Zwyiianeea — whom neither Rajas, Residents, nui Collectors 
.of Benares Imve been able to coerce into subordination/ to law, 
.h^ye 'been notorious 'from the very earliest history of the country . 
'fof-their constaift and^unprovdked turbulence. During the Mutiny 
of 18 d 7 they crowned their infamy. The character of these men is 
of itf^ lf a VI ply sufficient to explain even more “disgraceful outrages” 
rtfltn Dr. Oldham can enumerate, for, to be disgracefully outrageous^ 
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has been their policy from first to last, and it is an open question 
whether the advice of the barbarous bnt honest old Tehseeldar with 
regard to similar tribes in Anglee, as recorded above, is not preferable 
to Dvc Oldham's. The country could well spare the hereditary Jaw- 
' breakers of Ghazeepore. 

I have before now used my pen in the daily press to opppse 
those wfiotsee no mi^liiof, no wickedness, in the ejection of la/id- 
owners under the paltry decrees of Civil Courts under the pv^sent 
laws and, if only fron^ the jealousy I feel for a cause I have once 
spoken for, I would protest against the tone of Dr. Oldham’s 
championship of it— protest against the attempt to support a strong 
case by weak argument based on the procedure of past adminis- 
trations, I would even go to the extreme length of that setlle- 
ment officer who advocated, a year or so ago, the Government right 
of pre-emption and a recourse to disastrous kham administrations 
rather than acquiesce in a policy that gives us the mahajiin or 
upstart vakeel in the jdace of the more ignorant, but quasi- 
horeditary zemindar, but 1 recognise ncit her expediency nor mo- 
rality in thj'owing back our own sins upon the third or fourth 
generation of our predecessors. It may be symmetrical in an 
argument to contend tliat, from 1774 to 1874, revenue adminis- 
tratiou has been sliding along in a groove of imjiolitic illegality 
and cruelty, but it has little truth and less honesty recommend 
it. 

Tlie labour Avliich Dr. Oldham bas expended on bis work, and 
tlio very noble spirit of benevolence in which it was undertaken 
cannot be magnifii d by the mere expression of admiration, and, 
indeed, 1 should have hesitated to come forward in opposition to 
opinions that had bevn expressed by so weighty an exponent, 
knowing as I did that the cirevdation and, therefore, the influence 
of a pamphlet on so severe a subject must be very limited, the 
more so, as it carried in its unpractical and impiacticable conclusion 
the elements of self-destruction (as a scorpion carries in its tail 
tlie instrument of suicide) had not the daily press, startled by tlie 
magnitude ot Dr. Oldhan/s figures, the serious import of his 
charges and the earnestness of ^lis language, while unable to 
gauge the value of his illustrative cases, echoed his sentiments 
and quoted his more striking pas.sages, and when Error thys 
threatens to become popularized it is the duty of those who ca'ef 
lay their bauds on Ithuriel’s spear to prick the toad. . ^ 

Phil. Rcginson. . 








